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The I.L.O. 


The International Labour Organisation is an association of nations, financed 
by Governments and democratically controlled by representatives of Govern- 
ments, of management and of labour organisations. 


Its purpose is to promote social justice in all the countries of the world. 
To this end it collects facts about labour and social conditions, formulates mini- _ 
mum international standards, and supervises their national application. 


The machinery of the Organisation consists of: 


The International Labour Office, which acts as a secretariat, a world inform- 
ation centre, and a publishing house. It is staffed by experts drawn from 
many different countries, whose knowledge, experience and advice are avail- 
able to all the nations which are members of the Organisation. It has branch 
offices and correspondents in many countries. 


The Governing Body, composed of 16 Government representatives, 8 repre- 
sentatives of management and 8 representatives of labour, which is the 
executive council of the Organisation and exercises general supervision 
over the work of the Office and frames its budget. 


The International Labour Conference, which is a world parliament for labour 
and social questions. Each national delegation to the annual meetings 
comprises four delegates, two representing the Government, one represent- 
ing management, and one representing labour; each of these three sections 
speaks and votes independently, so that all points of view find full expression. 


The Conference adopts minimum international standards which are formu- 
lated in special international treaties called Conventions, and in Recommendations. 
These are based on careful fact-finding and discussion. As a two-thirds majority 
of the Conference is required for their adoption, they represent the general agree- 
ment of informed world opinion. Since the first Conference in 1919 the Conference 
has adopted 67 Conventions and 66 Recommendations. These deal with hours 
of work, paid vacations, the protection of women and children, prevention and 
compensation of industrial accidents, insurance against unemployment, sickness, 
old age and death, colonial labour problems, conditions of seamen, etc. The 
substantive provisions of the Conventions and Recommendations, together with 
other documents and information relating to international labour standards, 
have been brought together in a volume entitled The International Labour Code, 
published by the Office in 1941. (Price $5; 15s.) 


The decisions of the Conference are not automatically binding. Govern- 
ments must submit the Conference standards to their national legislatures. If a 
legislature accepts a Convention, the Government is bound to apply the Conven- 
tion and to submit an annual report showing how it is applying it, which is 
scrutinised by special I.L.O. committees. 


The New York Conference of 1941, at which 34 States Members of the 
Organisation were represented, adopted resolutions entrusting to the Organisa- 
tion the duty of giving authoritative expression to the social objective in the 
rebuilding of a peaceful world on the basis of the Atlantic Charter. 
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Men’s and Women’s Wages in the 


United States’ 
by 


Z. Clark Dickinson 
Professor of Economics, University of Michigan 


“Equal pay for equal work’’, always a live issue, has achieved new 
prominence in many countries as a result of the vast wartime expansion 
in the employment of women. In the following pages Professor Z. 
Clark Dickinson, who is a well-known authority on problems of wages 
and their determination, examines the reasons for net inequalities of 
pay between the sexes in the light of the experience of the United States 
since the first world war, and discusses the possibility of maintaining 
after the war recent advances in the economic status of women. 


HERE are numerous evidences of renewed and increasing 

interest in the relations between the wages and employment 
opportunities of male and of female workers. Many of these symp- 
toms—such as the equal pay policy of the National War Labor 
Board in the United States—are, of course, incident to the enormous 
mobilisations of both man- and woman-power required by total 
warfare; and thus they invite comparison with corresponding 
phenomena of the first world war. After 1918 the wartime “‘dilu- 
tion’’ of the labour force with women receded from view rather 
speedily, and often it seemed that women were little, if any, nearer 
their goals of equal pay, within the occupations to which they 
were admitted, and of admission on equitable terms to many other 
occupations, than they had been before that earlier war began. 
Will the advances they have made during the present war be better 
sustained ? 





1 The author wishes to express his indebtedness to the International Labour 
Office and to his colleague, Professor Margaret Elliott Tracy, for many helpful 
suggestions. Several of the points developed in this article were outlined in his 
note, ‘Trends in Women’s Work and Pay”, in Michigan Labor and Industry 
+ og wea ney DEPARTMENT OF LaBor AND INpusTRY, Lansing, Nov. 1942), 

ol. 2, pp. 6, 7. 
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In the present article but few references are made to current 
or very recent events. The emphasis is rather upon indications of 
longer trends, and on symptoms such as sex classifications or their 
absence, in minimum wage rates. Such trends, even though seen 
but dimly, may be helpful guides to practical policies and to sounder 
anticipations of the post-war situation. The focus of this study, 
moreover, is upon the occupational and earnings relations between 
male and female wage earners in the United States, mainly 
with reference to manufacturing industries, about which reliable 
information is most abundant. The following discussion falls into 
three principal segments, namely: (1) historical development; 
(2) economic analysis and evidence as to factors in the equal pay 
problem; and (3) some inference as to future trends.’ 


HisTorIcaAL DEVELOPMENT 


It is not proposed here to outline the world historical back- 
ground of the question before us, but to confine our sketch more 
narrowly, by reference primarily to significant actions by Amer- 
ican public authorities, employers, and labour organisations. Four 
phases are noticed: the first world war, the first inter-war years, 
the New Deal, and the present war through 1942. 


The First World War 


The events of this great conflict most obviously relevant to 
our theme were the rapid resort to female labour to replace the 
men drawn into the armed forces, and official declarations purport- 
ing to assure these women “‘dilutees’’ of equal pay, at least so far 
as they proved able to do work equivalent to that of the men they 
replaced. The industrial mobilisation of women was similar in 
character to that of the present war, though less extensive; for 
since 1939 the belligerents have armed more men, and moreover 
have organised not a few women as auxiliaries serving in uniform 
with the armed forces. Then, as now, the equal pay issue was 
raised most sharply in the munitions manufacturing industries 
and a few others, such as street car and bus operation, in which 
the men displaced were well organised and normally hostile to 
low wage competitors. (Lesser degrees of labour organisation 





1 In this article the terms ‘‘men’”’ and ‘‘women”’ are generally used to designate, 
respectively, male and female wage earners, of all ages above the minimum at 
which significant numbers become regularly employed. The reader should bear 
in mind that the “school-leaving age’’ and similar controls of employment by 
age and sex vary considerably, among nations and times. One line of New Deal 
social reform, for example, was widespread proscription of the regular employ- 
ment of persons below 16 years of age (especially by the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938—see below, p. 700). 
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characterised other industries and occupations which were notably 
“diluted” in the first world war, such as agriculture and office 
jobs.) These problems of dilution were also especially acute in 
those nations, such as Great Britain and the United States, which 
had enjoyed the higher real wages before the war; for the higher 
the real earnings of men, the less is the pressure on the women 
and children of their families to obtain “gainful employment’’.' 
After the United States entered the war in 1917, millions of 
men were rapidly drawn into the armed forces, and the employ- 
ment of women in “men’s work”’ was accelerated. Among symp- 
toms of the improved bargaining position of women were a series 
of wartime official declarations, notably that of the National War 
Labor Board.?, No formal assurances were given by the United 
States Government to the trade unions, though the latter agreed 
to refrain from striking and also from pressing for the “closed 
shop” where it had not been won before the nation was at war. 
Despite this lack of formal encouragement by the Government or 
of any policy very closely resembling the ‘‘maintenance of member- 
ship” stipulations of the present National War Labor Board, the 
American labour movement sustained a growth during the first 
world war and the immediate post-war years fully comparable to 
the simultaneous increase in membership of British unions.* 
Many difficulties arose in the application and implementation 
of equal pay and “rate for the job” policies, particularly in Great 
Britain, where they were subjected to longer years of wartime 
strain than in the United States. One set of problems arose out of 
the succession of-cost-of-living bonuses, for most tribunals were 
loth to grant these in equal amounts to male and female workers. 
Of greater and longer-term significance was the rapid advance in 
mechanisation and mass production required for producing millions 
of shells and other more or less standardised goods. This change 
meant that innumerable women were employed in somewhat 





1 For statistical evidence on this point, cf. Paul H. Doucuas: The Theory of 
Wages (New York, Macmillan, 1934), Ch. 11. 

2 Several of these declarations are cited by Mary E. Pincron: Differences 
in the Earnings of Women and Men (U. S. DepartMENT oF LaBor, WoMEN’S 
Bureau, Bulletin 152, Washington, 1938), p. 2; see also Bulletin 155, p. 47. 

3 Cf. L. G. Reynoups and C. C. Kiiiuincsworta: “The Union Security 
Issue’”’, in The Annals, Vol. 224, Nov. 1942, pp. 32-39, quoting the following 
maintenance-of-membership clause, the like of which has appeared in many 
decisions of the present National War Labor Board: “All employees who are 
now members of the union or who may in the future become members will be 
required as a condition of employment with the company to maintain their 
membership in good standing during the life of this contract.” As these authors 
remark: “This provision does not require non-members of the union to join, 
as a union shop agreement would do, nor does it give the union any control over 
hiring, as does a closed shop agreement.” It does, however, give very powerful 
Government support to the union in holding members after they join. 
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repetitive, semi-skilled jobs in which no man’s wage rate was avail- 
able for comparison. Some illustrative details were published by 
Mr. Sam Mavor with reference to his firm, Mavor and Coulson, 
at Glasgow. Lathe operations for turning shells were sufficiently 
simplified so that women could be used as well as men; and the 
women soon cut the unit time markedly below that taken by the 
more skilled men—conditions being alike except that the men 
ground their own tools.? 

In the autumn of 1918, after a difference in views as to proper 
national policy on such matters had developed among the chief 
war production agencies of the United Kingdom, the War Cabinet 
appointed a Committee on Women in Industry, ‘‘to investigate 
and report on the relation which should be maintained between 
the wages of women and men, having regard to the interests of 
both as well as to the value of their work. The recommendations 
should have in view the necessity of output during the war, and 
the progress and well-being of industry in the future.’’ This Com- 
mittee’s report not only gave strong endorsement to the principle 
of equal pay, but outlined methods of attacking the practical 
problems, along lines of both collective bargaining and public 
regulation. The following specimens, taken from the 31 detailed 
recommendations, indicate the broad scope and the progressive 
influence of the enquiry: 

(1) That women doing similar or the same work as men should receive 
equal pay for equal work in the sense that pay should be in proportion to efficient 
output. This covers the principle that on systems of payment by results equal 
payment should be made to women as to men for an equal amount of work done. 

(2) That the relative value of the work done by women and men on the 
same or similar jobs should be agreed between employers and trade unions acting 
through the recognised channels of negotiation, as, for instance, trade boards 
or joint industrial councils. 

(3) That where it is desired to introduce women to do the whole of a man’s 
job and it is recognised that either immediately or after a probationary period 
they are of efficiency equal to that of the men, they should be paid either im- 





1 Mr. Mavor’s three papers were published in Transactions of the Institution 
of Engineers and Shipbuilders in Scotland, Glasgow, sessions of 1930-31 and 
1931-32; and various particulars from them appear in Z. C. Dickinson: Com- 
pensating Industrial Effort (New York, Ronald Press, 1937), pp. 292-299 and 
elsewhere. Mr. Mavor remarked that his chart: 


. . » gives details of a performance in turning the bands of 4.5-inch shell 
that deserves to be put on record as an example of dexterity and grit. The 
girls competed with each other for the achievement of the highest output, 
and several of them reached 600 bands turned in a working day of 9% hours, 
an average time for the day of 57 seconds. A specially designed turret on a 
horizontal axis brought the operation into the range of finger manipulation, 
but incidental to the actual operation was the lifting of 714 tons of shell from 
a truck into the lathe and tightening the chuck and lifting out the shell; 
the handling of 15 tons of shell alone would have been a good day’s work. 
These lassies well earned their fur coats. 
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mediately or after a probationary period, the length and conditions of which 
should be definitely laid down, the men’s time rate. . . 

(5) That where the introduction of women follows on bona fide simplification 
of process or machine, the time rates for the simplified process or simplified 
machine should be determined as if this was to be allocated to male labour less 
skilled than the male labour employed before simplification, and women, if their 
introduction is agreed to, should only receive less than the unskilled man’s rate 
if, and to the extent that, their work is of less value. . . 

(8) That the employment of women in commercial and clerical occupations 
especially requires regulation in accordance with the principle of ‘‘equal pay for 
equal work”... 

(10) That the principle of “equal pay for equal work”’ should be early and 
fully adopted for the manipulative branches of the civil service and that in the 
case of post office duties, the question of the men having late hours or night work 
should be provided for by an extra allowance to persons undertaking common 
duties under disagreeable conditions.! 


Inter-War Years before the New Deal 


The great contributions of women to the war efforts of their 
respective nations in 1914-1918 did not correspondingly transform 
their position in the post-war vocational: world, yet substantial 
gains were held. In the United States, as well as in countries where 
the influence of the old craft unions was stronger, the slower trends 
of the years before 1914 were quickly resumed after the 1918 arm- 
istice. In 1919 women constituted about the same percentage 
(19.5) of all wage earners of sixteen years of age or over employed 
in American manufacturing, as in the preceding census years 1914, 
1909, and 1904.2? Possibly this rapid demobilisation of men and 

1 Recommendations of the ww of the Committee, Cmd. 135, pp. 4-7, 
given as Appendix I in the pamphlet reprint of Mrs. WexBB’s minority report, 
published under the title The Wages of Men and Women: Should they be Equal? 
(London, Fabian Society, and Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1919). It may be noted that 
the principles of recommendations (3) and (5) above are substantially followed 
in some leading agreements of the present war period. 


2 Of office workers in manufacturing enterprises, however, women comprised 
-* cent. in 1919, as compared with 22 per cent. in 1914 and 20 per cent. in 





The data on sex classifications among all occupied persons, in the population 
censuses of 1910, 1920, and 1930, though not fully comparable (especially as to 
agricultural classifications), support the inference that most women war workers 
rather promptly resumed their pre-war status after the armistice. Of all females 
10 years of age and over, for example, 18.1 per cent. were found in non-agricul- 
tural occupations in 1910, as compared with 18.5 per cent. in 1920, and 20.2 per 
cent. in 1930 (Women’s Bureau, Bulletin 104, p. 7). In Apr. 1940, of all females 
aged 14 years and over, nearly 21 per cent. were “actively engaged” in non- 
agricultural pursuits; and by Nov. 1942, some 26 per cent. (computed from pre- 
liminary census estimates). These women, whom I designate as “‘actively engag- 
ed”’ in 1940 and 1942, were exclusive of the women seeking work and ‘“‘employed” 
on Government relief works. Most of these two categories of the unemployed, 
forming respectively about 1 per cent. and 2% per cent. of all women aged 14 
and over, should be added to the 21 per cent. actively engaged, to make a total 
of some 24% per cent. (for Apr. 1940) of all women aged 14 or more. (Note that 
the analogous percentages cited above for 1910, 1920, and 1930 are of females 
aged 10 or more.) 
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their substitution for women in mills, shops, and farms was facili- 
tated by the equal pay movement of wartime; but the general 
feeling of obligation to re-employ men from the armed forces was 
undoubtedly a dominant factor. Obviously this disemployment 
of women was not favourable to progress towards equality of 
economic opportunities; on the other hand, a great many of the 
women thus displaced did not immediately regard themselves as 
unemployed—especially while work was plentiful and at high 
money wages for the men of their families. As the post-war slumps 
swept the world, of course, all potentially employable members 
of innumerable families searched desperately for work. It seems 
likely that, in this latter phase, the openings of new jobs for women 
in 1914-1918 tended to increase the total of statistically visible 
unemployment (as compared with pre-1914 indexes), because a 
larger proportion of women had become likely to seek non-agri- 
cultural and non-domestic work, especially when their men were 
unemployed. In the final section of this paper comment will be 
made on analogous problems likely to reappear at the end of the 
present war.! 

These adverse factors were more or less offset by various system- 
atic efforts to improve the economic position of women. The most 
obvious of these were in support of labour legislation and of labour 
organisation (7.e., trade union membership).? Strategic positions 
were occupied by the Women’s Bureau (established as a major 
division of the United States Department of Labor in 1920) and 
the needle trade unions, since the women’s advocates in these 
agencies had unusually large and stable financial support. It was 
noticeable that many leaders of these movements were drawn 
from women to whom new vocational opportunities had been 
opened by the war. Declining birth rates and smaller families were 
other aspects of the trend towards more gainful employment of 
women, both before and after marriage. 

Women’s gains, however, during the first inter-war decade 
were in some respects rather modest. The increasing percentage 
of women among all persons gainfully occupied was largely account- 
ed for by such occupations as teaching, office work, merchandising, 
which had been staffed by many women even before 1914; and 
abundant ground remained, as will be shown below, for complaints 





1 See below, p. 719. 

2 See, for instance, Gladys Boone: The Women's Trade Union Leagues in 
Great Britain and the United States of America (New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1942); and (among literature of the period treated in the text above) 
Alice Hiwry: Women and the Labor Movement (New York, Doubleday, Doran 
& Co., 1923); also Theresa Wourson: The Woman Worker and the Trade Unions 
(New York, International Publishers, 1926), as well as publications of, and relat- 
ing to, the Consumers’ Leagues. 
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that women were underpaid by comparison with men. Both econo- 
mic and political efforts were slow in bearing fruit. The labour 
movement remained lukewarm if not chilly towards women workers, 
and American minimum wage laws in this period were much less 
satisfactory than those in the British Commonwealth. The former 
were enacted by rather few States, and—like much of our other 
labour legislation—were formally restrictéd to woman and child 
workers. The protection thus promised, meagre at best, was largely 
withdrawn by reactionary decisions of the United States Supreme 
Court.! 


Inter-War Years of the New Deal: the N.R.A. 


I do not know whether the electoral landslide of 1932 was 
more marked among female than male voters, but certainly the 
‘New Deal’s supporters included many industrial union leaders 
and advocates of drastic changes in labour legislation, both of 
‘which groups had tended to work for the extension of women’s 
opportunities. The split in the American labour movement in 
the middle 1930’s was, indeed, in many ways embarrassing to the 
political New Deal, and more recently a further splintering has 
apparently isolated Mr. John L. Lewis and his huge union of coal 
miners from the Congress of Industrial Organizations as well as 
from the American Federation of Labor. Nevertheless organised 
labour and other elements in the New Deal have proved exceed- 
ingly effective allies, and one obvious result of their activities is 
the trebling of membership in American labour unions. Several 
millions of these new members are in unions organised since 1932, 
notably those in mass production industries such as the manu- 
facture of automotive goods, rubber, electrical apparatus, glass, 
and steel. The less striking growth which has proceeded simultane- 
ously in many of the older unions, moreover, is to a large extent 
of an industrial union character. 

Since an industrial union tends to press for complete unionisa- 
tion of all wage earners in every firm in its industry, and to facilitate 
this objective by maintaining a scale of fees which is low by com- 
parison with older craft union practices, it follows that this tide 
of industrial unionism signifies a great wave of union organisation 
of working women—lower salaried as well as wage earning. Such 
unions, to be sure, do not in all cases immediately demand equal 
pay for men and women; yet by 1939 clauses pointing in this direc- 
tion had appeared in an appreciable number of collective agree- 
ments. Some of these stipulations called for equal pay for equal 


1 Notably Adkins v. Children’s Hospital, 261 U. S. 525, decided in 1923 
(holding unconstitutional the District of Columbia minimum wage law). 
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work in rather general terms; some of them established for women 
the rather high minimum wage rates which had been won by men.! 

In general, New Deal social legislation and administrative 
actions have tended towards equality of opportunity between the 
sexes.? The first outstanding instance was supplied by the National 
Industrial Recovery Act and Administration (N.R.A.), of 1933-35. 
About one-fourth of the N.R.A. codes, to be sure (129 out of 515, 
according to one survey), formally permitted sex differentials in 
wage rates, while still others permitted wage differentials among 
occupations in such fashion that lower rates could be paid to 
women.? Nevertheless the N.R.A. effected radical advances in 
minimum wage rates, especially in the lower paid industries of the 
South, so that there is little doubt that women were benefited 
proportionately more than men. Section 7 (a), moreover, marked 
the first stage of the New Deal’s protection of labour’s right to 
organise. 

When the N.R.A. structure collapsed in 1935, business recovery 
had proceeded far enough largely to sustain employment, wage 
rates, and union membership. Government support was almost 
immediately given to the trade unions by passage of the National 
Labor Relations (Wagner) Act; and other labour aims were for- 
warded by the Social Security (1935) and Public Contracts (Walsh- 
Healey, 1936) Acts. Of outstanding interest in the present con- 
nection is the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, which went even 
further than the N.R.A. in providing ‘‘a floor under wages, a ceiling 
over hours, and a break for children’. In contrast to the N.R.A. 
codes just mentioned, this wage-hour law of 1938 provides (section 
8c): “No classification shall be made . . . on the basis of age 
or sex.’’ Under this law the national Government enforces minimum 





1 Cf., for example, Monthly Labor Review, Vol. 53, No. 5, Nov. 1941, p. 1128; 
also, WoMEN’s BurEAu: The Woman Worker, May 1942, p. 4, which reports 
that in 15 of 17 major aircraft assembly plants, minimum entrance rates were 
the same for men and women. 

2 A conveniently accessible and comprehensive account of the earlier stages 
of this movement, under the title Women in the Economy of the United States of 
America, was issued as Bulletin 155 of the Women’s Bureau in 1937. This report, 
written by Mary E. PipGEon, appears to be the chief official response of the 
U. S. Government to enquiries, initiated by the International Labour Office in 
1935 at the request of the Sixteenth Assembly of the League of Nations, on 
“the question of equality under labour legislation. . . [and] the question of 
legislation which affects discriminations, some of which may be detrimental to 
women’s right to work”’. 

’L. S. Lyon et al.: The National Recovery Administration (Washington, 
Brookings Institution, 1935), p. 325. Cf. Mary E. Prnckon: Employed Women 
under N.R.A. Codes (WomeEN’s Bureau, Bulletin 130, Washington, 1935), 
especially pp. 20, 140. Most of the codes, including those permitting some sex 
differentials, provided that females doing ‘‘substantially the same work as males 
should receive the same pay’”’. 

* Public Act No. 718, 75th Congress. 
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wage rates upon substantially all private employers conducting 
interstate operations. ‘‘Interstate commerce’’, moreover, has been 
very broadly interpreted in recent years by the Supreme Court, 
which has also reversed itself with reference to the constitutionality 
of State minimum wage laws. The latter have accordingly mul- 
tiplied and become more rigorous during the New Deal era. 


Developments during the Present War Period 


Relevant events from 1939 to the close of 1942 are here reviewed 
even more summarily than those of the preceding years. Suffice 
it to say that, as the second world war went on, the armed forces 
it called out dwarfed by comparison even the hosts of 1914-1918, 
and that the munitions used by these forces have been produced 
more largely by female labour than was the case in the first world 
war. The principle of obligatory national service for women, as 
well as men, is now well established. Even in Axis-occupied terri- 
tories, this war has wrought improvements in the economic status 
of women relative to men which appear likely to leave firm imprints 
upon the post-war world. 

In the United States two recently passed milestones of legal 
wage controls must be noticed. One is the suit brought by a group 
of workers under a Michigan statute which prohibits discrimina- 
tion in pay between the sexes. This law reads in part as follows: 


Any employer of labour in this State, employing both males and females 
in the manufacture or production of any article, who shall discriminate in any 
way in the payment of wages as between sexes or who shall pay any female engaged 
in the manufacture or production of any article of like value, workmanship and 
production a less wage, by time or piece work, than is being paid to males similarly 
employed in such manufacture, production or in any employment formerly 
performed by males, shall be guilty of a misdemeanour; provided, however, that 
no female shall be given any task disproportionate to her strength, nor shall 
she be employed in any place detrimental to her morals, her health, or her poten- 
tial capacity for motherhood.! 


In June 1942 the case of Florence St. John v. General Motors 
Corporation was decided in the Ingham County (Michigan) Circuit 
Court favourably to the plaintiff, the court holding that the differ- 
ences in work and attendant circumstances between the male and 
female workers concerned were too unsubstantial to justify the 
differences in wages paid them. The verdict may go through several 
stages of appeal; but in any case it is apparent that the lag between 
the passage of this law in 1919 and the recent litigation under it 





1 Act 328, Sec. 556, Public Acts of 1931 (State of Michigan). See also Act 
329 of Public Acts of 1919, which contains a similar or identical section. Montana 
has a comparable law, applying to all industries, not merely to manufacturing. 
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is to be accounted for chiefly in terms of the recent growth of trade 
unionism among Michigan wage earning women. 

Of much wider significance is the equal pay policy enunciated 
by the National War Labor Board in the autumn of 1942, especially 
as it has already been applied in several cases. The directives 
and opinions involved were summarised by a private reporting 
service under eight heads, including these: 

(1) Slight or inconsequential changes in a job may not be used as a reason 
for setting up a wage differential against women employees. 

(2) Determination of the equality of work may not be made solely upon 
the basis of the physical characteristics of the operation. . . 

(4) An adjustment of wages is compatible with equal work where lower 
production or performance standards must be established for women. 

(5) Extra labour costs can be computed and given pro rata weight in estab- 
lishing an equitable rate of pay for female workers where their employment 
entails extra supervision, extra set-up men, or extra carry-off men, because of 
the impossibility or inadvisability of female employees’ undertaking heavy 
physical labour which has been established asa part of certain jobs when performed 
by men. 

(6) A differential rate may not be set against female employees, however, 
even though heavy physical labour necessitates a division of work and specialisa- 
tion of tasks where that may be effected without increasing unit labour costs 
even though the female employees continue to receive the established rate.? 


Somewhat similar declarations of policy were made during 
the first world war by the National War Labor Board of that time; 
but the present Board has incomparably stronger and more detailed 
powers for regulating nearly all wages—not merely wage floors or 
ceilings. Thus, the advocates of equal pay see an exceptionally 
potent instrument of public authority committed to this principle.* 

A word may be added, finally, on current trends of trade union- 





1See Brown and Sharpe Manufacturing Co. case, No. 101, order issued 25 
Sept. 1942; General Motors Corp. cases, Nos. 125 and 128, orders issued 26 Sept. 
1942; also General Order No. 16 of the Board, adopted 24 Nov. 1942. Cf. Inter- 
national Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 6, Dec. 1942, p. 753. 


2 Labor Relations Reporter, 5 Oct. 1942. 


3’ An immediate effect of this increased emphasis upon equal pay for equal 
work, however, is the widening of gaps between the wage rates of women engaged, 
respectively, in “‘women’s work” and “men’s work”. The present writer recently 
had access to the wage scales of a plant doing war work in which nearly half of 
the total staff are women. Those women who were occupied in jobs customarily 
considered men’s were earning, like men in the same occupational classifications, 
more than $1 an hour; while the bulk of the females in the ‘women's jobs” were 
receiving 82 cents. Part, but not all, of this spread could probably be rationally 
accounted for in terms of differing skill and exertion. Yet the position of even 
the lower paid women in this plant had been relatively improved by the impact 
of the war. The union agreement signed in the latter part of 1940 provided for a 
minimum wage of 62 cents for women, 75 cents for men; and between that time 
and the autumn of 1942 the average straight-time hourly rate of all women in 
the plant had advanced some 38 per cent., as compared with the men’s increase 
of about 19 per cent. 

As emphasised further in this article, it is a simpler matter to understand, 
determine, and enforce equal pay for identical or substantially similar work 
than to establish rational relationships among wage rates for heterogeneous jobs. 
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ism, so far as they bear upon equal pay. As was remarked above, 
there has been some tendency towards agreements specifying equal 
minimum rates, or equal pay policy in other terms. And, from time 
to time, a union opens its doors to women members, in the United 
States as elsewhere. In America, however, there are also “‘closed 
shop” and “maintenance of union membership’ arrangements, 
buttressed in many cases by the War Labor Board and other public 
authorities, which are now giving millions of women experience in 
union membership willy-nilly—in many instances, no doubt, as 
passive or unwilling members. And, since American unions have 
made few agreements, if any, similar to those of the British Com- 
monwealth in providing for post-war restoration of labour practices 
current at the onset of the war, it may be that American female 
factory workers will be able to hold their ground more firmly, if 
they so desire, when hostilities subside. 


Economic ANALYSIS AND EVIDENCE 


In the preceding section we passed in review some of the prin- 
cipal events and movements involved in the historical development 
of relations between men’s and women’s work and pay in America. 
In order to provide that view of the factual background in suffi- 
ciently brief compass it was necessary to use rather general terms, 
ignoring many problems of definition and measurement. What 
evidence is available, for instance, on the extent to which unequal 
pay has prevailed ? How may such departures from equality be 
accounted for ? How should the equal pay principle be interpreted 
for work done only by women? The present section is designed 
to throw some light on such problems as these. As stated above, 
if we seem unduly preoccupied with factory workers, that is only 
because the data concerning them are most nearly adequate for 
our analysis; moreover, relatively slight adjustments will make our 
findings applicable to office workers, mercantile assistants, and 
others. In the following paragraphs we shall notice, first, the classi- 
fications of wage data which are tending to disclose net sex differ- 
entials, after proper allowances are made for such factors as irre- 
gularity of employment (including short time and overtime), occu- 
pational skill, age, experience, and method of remuneration. Then 
we shall take up other factors which are widely believed to be im- 
portant, but which at present are less satisfactorily measurable— 
such as versatility of the worker and trade unionism. Finally, we 
shall apply the economic theory of value under conditions of joint 
supply to certain problems of causation and public policy with 
reference to the employment and pay of women. 
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Irregularity of Employment 


The more extreme contrasts between the earnings of men and 
women tend to be reckoned on the weekly, monthly, or yearly 
basis, because in general women’s earnings over these periods are 
the more adversely affected by short time and deprivation of over- 
time. Many of the earlier and cruder wage statistics classified by 
sex showed only comparative weekly or annual average earnings; 
but data are now available from many industries which disclose 
average hourly rates or earnings by sex. All three methods of com- 
putation—hourly, weekly, and annual—are, of course, relevant 
to the total social problem of pay relations between the sexes; we 
need to know what sex differences exist in hourly rates and in work- 
ing opportunities respectively, and why. 

Illustrations of these propositions abound in American wage 
statistics, especially in those of recent years. The National Indus- 
trial Conference Board’s series of over-all averages, by sex, for 25 
manufacturing industries, for instance, uniformly show the women 
working distinctly fewer hours per week than the men; and hence 
the average earnings of women comparing more unfavourably with 
those of men on the weekly than on the hourly basis. Through the 
1920’s, when weekly hours actually worked by men averaged 50 
or a little less, the corresponding average for women ran to about 
45 hours, or 10 per cent. less; and, though the weekly earnings of 
these women were scarcely 60 per cent. of the men’s, the hourly 
earnings of the females were about 64 to 66 per cent. of the males’.! 
The most recently available comparisons of this sort show very 
similar relations, despite the great change in hours of work under 
the New Deal. Thus the Conference Board’s monthly data show 
average hours actually worked by men to be slightly under 40 per 
week, in most months of 1940, and to rise gradually to 43.6 in June 
1942, with hours actually worked by women in these same manu- 
facturing industries averaging 3 to 4 hours less. These recent data, 
moreover, give the weekly and hourly average earnings of women 
as about 56 and 62 per cent. respectively of men’s.? A rather similar 
picture is given by official compilations of hours and earnings, by 
sex, when data from many manufacturing industries are thrown 
together. There are, of course, significant differences among par- 
ticular industries.® 





1 NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp: Wages, Hours, and Employ- 
ment in the United States, 1914-1936, pp. 48-51. 
i. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp: Economic Record, various 
issues. 

3 Cf., for example, the tabulation of hours and earnings in Monthly Labor 


Review, Vol. 53, No. 5, Nov. 1941, pp. 1177-1179, referring to 24 “large woman- 
(Footnote continued on next page.) 
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The disparity of earnings between the sexes tends to be most 
striking when reckoned on the annual basis. For a great many 
years, over-all averages of large groups have shown women to earn 
seldom much more (often less) than 50 per cent. as much as men.' 
Such is the broad picture given, for example, by the wage records 
of the thirty-odd millions of employees who worked in employ- 
ments covered by the United States system of old-age and survivors’ 
insurance during the years 1937, 1938, 1939, and 1940.” 

The data published hitherto by the American public authorities 
do not carry the male-female classifications of earnings and con- 
tinuity of employment far into specific industrial categories, but 
no doubt fuller information will soon be forthcoming on these 
matters. Meanwhile, an example of such materials for one industry 
in one year may be cited—the motor vehicle industry for 1934.* 
Referring to the ‘‘automobile plants”’ section of this industry, the 
data given in this survey (p. 544) enable us to calculate that the 
median annual earnings of males was about $1,000, and of females 
somewhere near $750; also (p. 542) that the median period of em- 
ployment was for males, 44 to 46 weeks, for females, 46 to 48 weeks. 
It is also stated (p. 547) that: “The men in the motor vehicle 
industry earned an average of about 42 per cent. more per hour, 
had an average working week about 5 per cent. longer and thus 
earned approximately 50 per cent. more per week than did the 
women employees.” In this case, in which we have unusually 
ample information as to how these two sorts of irregularity of 
employment interact with hourly earnings to determine particular 
levels of weekly and annual earnings, therefore, the women on the 





employing industries’’, 22 of them manufacturing, in the month of Oct. 1940. 
The following are some of the variations among industries shown in this exhibit: 
In manufactures of clothing, the grand average of hours worked per week was: 
men, 32.9; women, 31.5; women’s average earnings, about 57 per cent. of men’s. 
In textile industries, grand average of hours worked per week: men, 38.6, women, 
35.8; hourly earnings: men, 55.9 cents, women 43.9, cents, é.¢., women's hourly 
earned rate was about 78 per cent. of men’s. In leather and tobacco industries, 
also, the over-all average hourly earnings of women exceeded 70 per cent. of 
men’s. 

1 In the national censuses of manufactures for 1899 and various later years, 
average annual earnings by sex were given; and some State Departments of 
Labor have worked up comprehensive reports, usually for manufacturing indus- 
tries. One such, by the Pennsylvania Department, covering each of the x 
1929 to 1936 inclusive, was abstracted in Monthly Labor Review, Vol. 48, N 6 
June 1939, pp. 1302-1304. 

2M. G. Murray and M. C. Doan: “Employment and Wages under Old- 
Age and Survivors Insurance, 1940’, in Social Security Bulletin (Socta Security 
Boarp, Washington), Vol. 5, No. 5, May 1942, pp. 5-13. The grand averages 
of earnings in the employments covered, in the four years mentioned above, 
were, for men, $1,040, $974, $1,022, and $1, 071 respectively; for women, $540, 
$518, $543, and $563. 

3N. A. Toutes and M. W. LaFever: “Wages, Hours, Employment, and 
Annual Earnings in the Motor-Vehicle Industry, 1934”, in Monthly Labor Review, 
Vol. 42, No. 3, Mar. 1936, pp. 521-553. 
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average had a somewhat greater number of weeks’ work during 
the year, though fewer hours per week; and we have the unusual 
result that the women’s earnings averaged about 70 per cent. of 
men’s on the hourly basis, but approximately 75 per cent. on the 
annual basis. The more usual situation, in which women’s annual 
earnings are a lower percentage of men’s than is true of hourly 
earnings, is due in large part to the women’s work being more 
seasonal, as well as on shorter time during the week. 

To what chief causes may these sex differences in working 
opportunity be attributed ? And what further sex differentials can 
we discover, with reference to overtime and night-shift rates? 
On the first of these questions several hypotheses suggest them- 
selves: the shorter average of hours worked per week might be due 
to higher rates of labour turnover or of absenteeism among women; 
or legal or customary inhibitions might deprive them of oppor- 
tunities for overtime work; or any combination of such factors 
might operate. These matters are receiving much study in the 
eurrent man-power stringency, and I have not attempted to assess 
the evidence. 

As to the differential effects of overtime and night-shift rates on 
earnings by sex, it is believed that American practices in recent years 
are somewhat at variance with the conditions more usual in other 
industrial nations. Before 1933, overtime pay seldom began below 
8 hours in a day or 44 hours in a week; and it was rather seldom 
paid for at a penalty rate as high as time-and-a-half. In fact, many 
of the American official wage-hour surveys of the 1920's, as well 
as of earlier years, show that no penalty rates for overtime were 
common in the industry surveyed. But during the great depression 
the simple prescriptions of sharing work by shorter hours and 
“increasing purchasing power’’ by raising wage rates obtained 
sufficient currency, so that a great complex of collective agreements, 
legislation, and administrative practices made a standard work 
week of 40 hours (or less) commonplace, with 50 per cent. penalty 
(time-and-a-half) pay for work beyond such hours.! The unusual 





1 More than 90 per cent. of the N.R.A. codes provided standard work weeks 
of 40 hours or less (L.S. Lyon et al., op. cit., p. 367); and in this era the practice 
of ‘‘punitive overtime rates”, as the railway workers had called them, spread 
rapidly as a means of allowing flexibility whilst exerting pressure for work- 
sharing. The comprehensive Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 contained escal- 
ator provisions, making the 40-hour week, with time-and-a-half for hours beyond 
40, mandatory by 1940. The Walsh-Healey Act and some other Federal legisla- 
tion require time-and-a-half beyond 8 hours in any day; and numerous union 
agreements have specified double time for work on Saturday, Sunday, or legal 
holidays. The organised coal miners obtained a 7-hour day and five-day week 
in 1934. During the present war, some of these policies have been modified, 
notably that calling for overtime pay for any work whatever done on Saturdays 
or Sundays. 
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degree of mechanisation of American industry, moreover, made 
it a leader in the development ot multiple shifts or turns of work; 
and in recent years higher pay for work in the shifts involving 
night work has become common. Thus, the “‘straight-time’’ or 
normal rate paid, for a given operation, may be (say) five cents 
per hour higher during a night shift than during the day shift. 
If women are less apt than men to work overtime (a hypothesis 
consonant with their lower average of hours actually worked per 
week), and if, moreover, they are less apt to work on night shifts, 
these two factors alone, under present American conditions, will 
cause their average hourly earned rates to be distinctly lower than 
men’s, without any real violation of equal pay principles. It seems 
probable that the trend noted in this paragraph makes crude over- 
all averages of hourly earned rates, by sex, give a fallacious answer to 
the question whether women’s earnings, relative to men’s, have 
shown any tendency to rise since the 1920’s. For, if men have had 
greater opportunities to work in the highly paid hours (overtime 
and night shifts) since 1932, the men’s gain in this respect would 
offset an appreciable amount of improvement of women’s relative 
rates during normal day shifts.! 


Occupation and Other Statistical Variables 


Several measurable influences are evident, moreover, which 
tend to make the over-all average of hourly earnings of women 
lower than that of men, even when the comparison is restricted 
to straight-time day rates. Women factory workers tend to be 
younger, and of lower experience and skill. This generalisation 
probably holds largely true in offices, mercantile establishments, 
and service industries, but perhaps not in professional work such 
as teaching, laboratory, and library work.? For significant male- 
female wage comparisons, of course, within reasonable limits we 
must give attention to the factors of age and experience. 

So we finally have our stage set for enquiry concerning the 
crucial factor, skill. To what extent, if at all, do average hourly 
earnings differ, as between men and women of equal or equivalent 
skills? The terms “‘skilled’’, ‘semi-skilled’, and ‘‘unskilled’’ appear 
frequently in wage literature, but little reliance can be placed upon 


1 Recent compilations of American wage statistics, especially those prepared 
for the guidance of the War Labor Board, tend to show separately the average 
earnings at straight-time rates, and the over-all earned rates, including overtime. 

2 Cf. Murray and. Doan, loc. cit., which gives a broad view of relations 
between earnings and colour, sex, and age. It shows, for 1940, for example, that 
women comprise decidedly higher percentages of workers in the lower age groups 
than in the whole labour force; and also brings out the interesting point that, 
after white women’s peak of earnings is reached in the 35-39 age group, there 
is little decline at later ages; whereas the earnings of men reach their peak later, 
and show distinct subsidence among the older men. 
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broad inter-industrial classifications on this basis. More enlighten- 
ing, in the present state of occupational nomenclature, is the study 
of tabulations of hourly earnings by sex, within individual occupa- 
tions. In only a small minority of instances are both men and 
women employed on the same-named jobs in sufficient numbers 
to enable us to ascertain how far the equal pay principle appears 
to be violated. More usually a job is either a ‘“man’s’’ or a 
‘‘woman’s’’ job, in which case the traditional degree of skill attri- 
buted to it becomes somewhat significant for interpreting the 
relations between the actual earnings of men and of women. As 
modern methods of job analysis and job evaluation are increasingly 
utilised in the compilation of wage statistics, grades of skill can be 
defined with growing precision. 

As we seek for evidence of unequal pay within the same-named 
occupations, moreover, we should search also for other approaches 
towards homogeneity of work, so that we have “other things 
equal” as nearly as may be, except the factor sex (and whatever 
inequality of pay may be the matter to be explained). Several 
steps in this direction can be taken by means of adequate classifica- 
tions by geographical areas, as well as by sex and occupation. 
Many of the recurrent surveys of wages and hours by industries 
in the United States have given particulars by individual States; 
but since State lines are often of little economic significance, there 
is a tendency now to seek alternative or additional regional bound- 
aries, appropriate to the industry concerned. This matter is of 
great importance for researches pertaining to equal pay; for, since 
all wages tend to be lower in the southern American areas, if a 
larger percentage of the women than of the men in the whole na- 
tional industry are in the South, that circumstance will give a 
biased indication of unequal pay. American wage statistics are 
also in many cases classified according to size of plant and size of 
community in which the plant is located, a practice which has 
shown rather generally that, within limits, wages tend to be higher 
in larger establishments as well as in larger towns and cities. Here 
are other opportunities for bias in male-female earnings compari- 
sons. Most of the recent surveys, too, include some information on 
the extent of trade union organisation and on systems of wage 
payment. Still another factor which appears in some tabulations 
is the worker’s colour.! 


1 A rough indication of the importance of this matter is given by the over-all 
averages of annual earnings by sex and by colour in Murray and Doan, loc. cit. 
In 1940, the grand averages for white males and females were, resrectively 
$1,099 and $553; whereas the corresponding averages for Negroes were: 
$463; females, $277. The average for white females was therefore atout 50 per 
cent. of the average for white males, and the average for Negro females around 
60 per cent. of that for Negro males. 
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Nowadays, moreover, economic interpreters of wage statistics 
must watch more sharply than ever for the impacts of recent changes 
in the regulation of wages, direct and indirect, by public authorities. 
A plant’s wage structure, for example, may be substantially affected 
by the circumstance that it is, or is not, selling goods to a govern- 
mental agency in such fashion as to be bound by special wage- 
hour standards, such as those of the Walsh-Healey Act or of the 
fair-wage clauses in public contracts in certain countries.' 

Allowing for such complications, what sort of net sex differ- 
entials are found ? 

The averages and frequency distributions of earnings for Amer- 
ican men and women respectively, within the same-named occupa- 
tions of the same industries, when other factors are as nearly homo- 
geneous as can be shown by published statistics, indicate that the 
average hourly earnings of American female wage earners have 
commonly run as high as 80 per cent. of those of males. The ratio 
seems in general to be highest in occupations in which large numbers 
of males and females are employed at piece rates or other forms of 
payment by results. Female weavers of cotton goods, for instance, 
have tended, for a decade or more, to earn nearly 90 per cent. as 
much as male weavers in the same regions; and female hosiery 
workers in some occupations earn more than the males. 

But there are many irregularities in the ratios, variations © 
due in considerable measure to incomplete standardisation of job 
terminology within the industries, so that—for example—the 
influence on his wage of the relative quality of the product the 
worker turns out has scarcely been subjected to statistical measure- 
ment. 

A few further illustrations of statements in the preceding para- 
graphs, with reference to unusually homogeneous groups, must 
suffice here. A recent survey of the American glove industry, for 
instance, deals separately with several branches, one of which 
(leather dress gloves) is strongly localised in New York State and 
has a labour force of whom more than half are women and some 
85 per cent. are unionised.2?, Among the 30 occupational categories 
used in the leather dress glove branch, 12 contain males, and 19 
contain females; only one—‘‘semi-skilled’’ trimmers and turners— 
was represented by as many as 18 males and 25 females, whose 
average hourly earnings were, respectively, 50 cents and 47.4 


1Cf. Z. C. Dickinson: Collective Wage Determination, Part 5: ‘‘Influences of 
Public Policy on Wages” (New York, Ronald Press, 1941); INTERNATIONAL 
LasBour Orrice, Studies and Reports, Series D, No. 23: Labour Conditions in War 
Contracts (Montreal, he 

2 E. B. Morris and E. M. Bunn: Wages and Hours in the Glove Industry, 1941 
(U. S. Burgavu or Lasor Sratistics, Bulletin 702, reprinted, with additional 
data, from Monthly Labor Review, Mar. 1942). 
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cents. These female trimmers and turners, therefore, earned nearly 
95 per cent. as much as males in the same-named occupation. 
This favourable ratio might be attributed to the high degree of trade 
union organisation which apparently prevails among men and 
women alike in this branch; but of course the rather sharp separa- 
tion between men’s and women’s occupations could conceal con- 
siderable sex differentials within similar grades of skill and efficiency. 

A couple of other recently published surveys pertain to cigar 
making and the manufacture of other tobacco products.' American 
cigar making has been mechanised so far that 80 per cent. of the 
labour force now are women, who, like the men, are largely paid 
by piece rates, and of whom (in 1940) not more than 30 per cent. 
were organised in trade unions. We are given earnings data classified 
by sex, and within geographical sections, as well as by colour groups. 
The occupational break-down (tabulation) by occupations and sex, 
however, is for the national industry as a whole; and its significance 
is made somewhat doubtful by the wide geographical distribution— 
about 30 per cent. in the South, the remainder in various northern 
areas. In all the 13 occupational categories under which both males 
and females are listed, the earnings of the men were the higher. 
The nearest approach to equality was in a bunchmaker group, in 
which the average hourly earnings of 227 men were 39.4 cents; of 
1,103 women, 39.2 cents. Among hand rollers, too, the difference 
was slight—41.3 cents for men, 40.5 cents for women. The highest 
relative differentials—women’s earnings averaging about 60 per 
cent. of men’s—were in the occupations “‘working foreman” (and 
forewoman), and ‘‘wrapper selectors’’; but in most of the 13 com- 
mon occupations the women’s earnings averaged 80 per cent. or 
more of the men’s. 

The survey, cited above, of other tobacco manufacturing (pre- 
dominantly of cigarettes) gives a similar picture, although this 
industry is strongly localised in the South, and payment is chiefly 
on a time-work basis. (About half of this labour force is female, 
and only about 50 per cent. of all workers, in 1940, were members 
of unions.) Among the 8 occupational groups containing significant 
numbers of both males and females, the women in one (classers) 
earned distinctly more (44.6 cents) than the men (37.3 cents). But 
the tendency was for women’s earnings to average some 80 per cent. 
of men’s in the same-named occupations. 

For lack of data, we cannot tell how far these sex differentials 
in hourly earned rates may have been due to greater participation 
by men in overtime or in premium-pay night-shift work. 





1 Cf. Monthly Labor Review, Dec. 1941, Jan. 1942. 
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This section may be closed by a few more remarks on the poten- 
tial role of job analysis in determining the extent and causes of 
differences between men’s and women’s pay. 

Such analysis is needful, first, in connection with the few com- 
mon occupations, employing significant numbers of both men and 
women, which seem at first blush to afford the only quantitative 
measurement of sex wage differentials. Job analysis in many cases 
will show that the same name is applied to jobs which are not fully 
comparable economically; and some apparent discriminations 
between the sexes will thus be justified, while cases of unjustifiable 
discrimination will be revealed.! 

Job analysis, moreover, as a component of job evaluation or 
wage standardisation procedures, is of still greater value in the 
study of wage relations between occupations which are filled by 
either males or females rather than by both. The slogans ‘‘equal 
pay for equal work’’ and “‘the rate for the job’’ both express too 
narrowly the real objective of equality of economic opportunity 
between the sexes, for they concentrate attention too exclusively 
on the rather few occupations which are common to both sexes 
in peacetime, or in which women replace men during wartime. 
An adequate programme of job evaluation attempts to make proper 
allowance for all compensable factors, to the end that wage rates 
shall be equitable, not merely within but as between all occupations; 
and that any significant change, either in the job or in the labour 
market surrounding it, or both, shall be promptly considered for 
possible readjustment of the wage. This type of procedure, to be 
sure, does not necessarily tend to equalise pay between the sexes, 
within a given grade of skill, for reasons to be explored below; but 
it does tend more precisely to define grades of skill and other factors 
relevant to pay, and thus to show more clearly what net sex differ- 
entials exist between men’s and women’s occupations.” 





1 This factor, heterogeneity of jobs included under a single unstandardised 
occupational name, however, can scarcely explain why women’s earnings tend 
so nearly uniformly and universally to be lower than men's within same-named 
occupations. Such heterogeneity by itself would give rise to aberrations in both 
directions, and make women’s earnings appear to be the higher in about as many 
cases as men’s. 

2 Reference may be made here to the Resolution on Conditions of Work of Wom- 
en adopted by the Second Labour Conference of the American States which are 
Members of the International Labour Organisation, at Havana, Cuba, 21 Nov.- 
2 Dec. 1939, Part III. Paragraph 16 reads as follows: 

In all cases where minimum (living) wage rates are being fixed, the same 
principles should be applied in determining the rates for workers of the two 
sexes. In occupations where female labour is employed, care should be taken 
that, in estimating the value of the work, the skill which it requires is assessed 
on basis as in the case of work done by men. (Record of Proceedings, 
p. 234). 

This paragraph properly focuses attention on the evaluation of grades of skill, 
not merely upon equal pay for identical or closely similar jobs. 
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Other Influences 


Our economic analysis may now be concluded by a brief discus- 
sion of a few other circumstances which appear appreciably to 
affect the relations between men’s and women’s wages, but on 
which the quantitative data available are even more fragmentary 
than on the matters discussed above. 


Dependants. 


It is scarcely needful at this date to expose the fallacies in the 
“‘pin-money theory’’ of women’s work and pay; but somewhat 
more attention must be given to another venerable argument— 
that women’s wages are lower because they have fewer dependants 
to support. This fallacy is not entirely refuted by cases of widows 
supporting numerous children and other dependants; it must be 
admitted that, if only because of their lower average age, women 
employees have a lower average burden of dependants than men 
employees have. But it is well known that only to a very limited 
extent have wages and salaries, either for men or for women, been 
determined by the recipients’ dependants; and the cases in which 
they have (e.g., by family allowance pools and by work sharing in 
relation to dependants) are in effect crude systems of social security. 
Present-day provisions of social assistance and social insurance 
make it increasingly clear that adjustment of family income to 
family needs is a matter of redistribution or secondary distribution 
of income, typically superimposed upon a relatively free market 
and pricing for labour services. Hence the bachelor and the father, 
the spinster and the widow, all tend to be paid almost solely in 
accordance with individual or collective bargaining based upon the 
real or supposed current market value of the worker’s services. 


Trade Union Organisation. 


In trade unionism, however, we have a factor of much greater 
significance for explaining the sex differentials in wages which have 
prevailed in the past. In general, women workers have been less 
extensively organised than men; and, save in exceptional cases 
such as that of domestic servants, who deal with a multitude of 
independent and small-scale employers, labour organisation is 
usually needed if the worker is to obtain the full market value of 
his or her labour. Yet it is also true that the extent to which trade 
union organisation accounts for wage differences by sex is very 
difficult to establish. In various industries and professions, for 
example, in trade, office work, and teaching, neither men nor women 
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have been much affected (in America, at least) by the labour move- 
ment until very recently; yet everywhere we find women employees 
very generally nursing the grievance of underpayment by compari- 
son with men. The case of the glove-makers, cited above, seemed 
at first glance a promising test of this factor in a manufacturing 
industry, since apparently the women as well as the men were 
strongly organised; and, in fact, in the one common occupation 
the ratio of female to male earnings was unusually high (about 95 
per cent.). But, as we intimated in the earlier paragraph, in this 
industry as in others the rather sharp differentiation between 
“men’s” and ‘‘women’s’”’ work is undoubtedly based chiefly upon 
the availability of women at lower wages than men—they are used, 
so far as the supply permits, in preference to men in those occupa- 
tions for which their physical and mental characteristics are as 
suitable as men’s, if not more so. And in our illustrations from the 
tobacco manufacturing industries we found little quantitative 
evidence that the extent of the departure from equal pay varies 
inversely with the degree of union organisation of the women. One 
possibility is that some, if not many, of the unions which admit 
women may be actually conducted in such a fashion as to maintain 
irrational wage differentials. 

But despite such difficulties of demonstrating what weight 
should be assigned to the labour organisation factor in accounting 
for existing sex differentials in wages, there are many evidences 
of a trend in the trade unions of America and of the British Com- 
monwealth, if not also in other free countries, to give real support 
to the equal pay principle. The vigorous measures recently inau- 
gurated by the United States National War Labor Board, as told 
above, appear to be upheld by the unions. The opening of new 
opportunities to women, first for mere entry into trade unions, and 
then for effective participation in their administration, is pretty 
sure to have cumulative effects, although the present strong market 
for female labour can scarcely survive the war period. 

As women trade unionists come to appreciate its importance 
to their sex, they may be expected to uphold their progressive male 
colleagues who study modern job evaluation and co-operate with 
managements and Government agencies in its processes. They 
will thus attempt to secure, not only “the rate for the job’’, but 
more equitable relations of rates among all occupations. 


Versatility. 


Under this heading it is convenient to call attention to a com- 
plex of considerations which influence managers in the employment 
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of women.! This complex includes arguments like these: Although 
a woman may be as valuable as a man in the work which both 
normally perform, if the man is better adaptable to emergency 
assignments than the woman—if, let us say, a male teacher is 
thought generally to be more adequate for dealing with unruly 
schoolboys—then here is some ground for higher payment of the 
man. To somewhat similar effect run claims that male employees 
usually offer the management greater flexibility in transfer to other 
jobs and in upgrading and promotion—in part, it is commonly 
alleged, because women are less ambitious and stable as employees; 
1.e., because “‘the job is only a meal-ticket until marriage’. Higher 
rates of labour turnover and absenteeism among women workers 
are sometimes mentioned as grounds for sex differentials in pay, as 
might be also the poor showing of women workers in suggestion- 
reward schemes.? In many instances such claims may be valid, 
as for example where the employment of women on night shifts 
and for overtime work is much restricted as compared with the 
employment of men—and where such things are really important 
to the employer.’ 

Where both men and women are employed in the same plant 
at apparently similar work and at substantially different rates of 
pay (as in the situation giving rise to the St. John v. General Motors 
case)‘, it seems likely that the employer believes the men are in 
some fashion more valuable to him than the women—otherwise 
why does such an employer hire any men at all for such a job? 
If the two sexes are doing really equal work, from the employer’s 
standpoint, surely his profit can be maximised by employing women 
only—so long as they are available at the lower rate.® 





1 Among publications on such matters, with special reference to American 
wartime conditions, cf. Helen Baker: Women in War Industries (Princeton 
University, 1942), sec. 5; J. H. T. Kipper: Women in Factory Work (New York, 
National Industrial Conference Board, 1942), pp. 33-35; and Mary E. PrpGgon: 
“Equal Pay" for Women in War Industries (WoMEN’s BurREAU, Bulletin 196, 
Washington, 1942). 

2 Cf. Z. C. Dickinson: Compensating Industrial Effort, p. 393. 

’ There are sound reasons for the special regulation of hours of work for 
women, to be sure, even if it should be held incidentally to restrict their earnings. 
In wartime, moreover, when night work becomes most common, the strong 
demand for female workers more than offsets any such adverse effects of these 
restrictions upon their employment and wages. 

4 See above, p. 701. Let me here express the hope that compilers of wage 
statistics will publish more data on intra-plant averages of earnings by sex, within 
same-named occupations. Such comparisons are of special importance for econo- 
mic analysis, since the nature of the work is more likely to be homogeneous 
(under the same occupational name) within a plant than between plants. 

5 When, however, the supply of men’s labour is highly elastic (implying that 
considerable variation may occur in the quantity hired without much affecting the 
wage rate), while the supply of women workers is rather inelastic, and when 
demands for both are concentrated in only one or a few employers—these are 
(Footnote continued on next page.) 
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In the more common case, where the employer hires only women 
for the job (which is probably generally regarded as ‘‘women’s 
work’’) and pays them at a lower rate than he would pay men of 
a comparable grade of skill and efficiency, the ‘‘versatility’’ group 
of arguments is apt to become a psychological rationalisation. 
Wherever a lower wage level prevails for women, employment 
will tend to adapt itself by drawing women into occupations for 
which managers consider them suited; and they will tend to mono- 
polise the jobs which they can do as well, or nearly as well, as the 
higher priced men.! But this adaptive process does not account 
for the long-standing and nearly universal lower pay of women, 
within most grades of skill. 

One misconception regarding such adaptation of industry to 
sex differentials in wages should be cleared up before we proceed 
further. This is the idea that, whenever an operation or depart- 
ment is reorganised so that female is substituted for male labour, 
and the women working under the new arrangement are paid less, 
individually or as a group, than the men they seem to replace, 
then the employer is guilty of arbitrary discrimination. The test 
of unreasonable discrimination is not so simple. Of course employ- 
ers are commonly, if not continuously, attempting to reduce 
labour costs, often by substituting women for men—but so also 
they constantly attempt to substitute lower priced male workers 
for higher priced. And, unless such attempts had constantly been 
made over many generations, we should have had much less in- 
dustrial progress—for in general the increase in output per worker- 





conditions favouring both restriction of employment and depression of wage 
rates of women. Cf. Joan Roprnson: Economics of Imperfect Competition (Lon- 
don, ist ed., 1933), Ch. 26; also K. W. Deutscu: “Some Economic Aspects of 
the Rise of Nationalistic and Racial Pressure Groups”, in Canadian Journal 
Economics and Political Science, Vol. 8, Feb. 1942, pp. 109-114. Under su 
conditions, the marginal cost of women’s labour to the employer or employers 
is greater than the individual worker's wage, and at the point of equilibrium the 
women might be paid less than the men, even if the women’s efficiency were 
fully equal to that of the men. This result would clearly be one of discrimination 
in wage rates as between the sexes; and, as Mrs. Robinson remarks (p. 302 n.), 
discrimination also exists (from the standpoint of economic analysis) where 
a are paid less than proportionally to their efficiency—by comparison with 
the men. 

The supply curve for unionised men is doubtless more elastic than the supply 
curve for unorganised women. 


1 In many cases employers have to pay higher minimum rates to males than 
to females doing similar work. If wage payment is rather closely adjusted to 
individual output, as by piece work, por if there are not factors tending seriously 
to obstruct the operation of individual differences in capacity among workers 
in the occupation, then the women’s earnings may show more extreme variations 
than the men’s—some women obtaining the lowest and some the highest earnings 
in the occupation. Such might be the explanation of the greater variability 
among women’s than among men’s earnings in certain occupations of hosiery 
manufacture; cf. Mary E. Procgon: Differences in the Earnings of Women and 
Men (Women’s Bureau, Bulletin 152, 1938), pp. 26, 27. 
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hour which marks such progress would be impossible without 
continual revision of productive arrangements. The employer 
may effect an economy in labour cost by substituting women for 
men, even though an equal number of workers of an equivalent 
grade of skill are required, provided that the women are available 
at lower wage rates throughout the labour market in which this 
employer operates. Occasionally, moreover, the manager discovers 
that a lower priced worker can do the job, without any other change 
in attendant conditions, as well as the higher priced man or woman 
who has been doing it. In this situation the substitution of a cheaper 
for a dearer worker is in the nature of a correction of the manager’s 
error in work assignment. Analysis of this sort shows that, in the 
long run, legal or trade union regulations which attempt to set 
floors under the labour costs for each operation operate to handicap 
industrial progress; and that they also may tend to limit more 
narrowly the demand for female labour, and thus to promote female 
unemployment, if sex equality in pay rates is required.' 


Joint Supply 

Let us now resume our main enquiry, into the reasons for the 
net inequality of pay between the sexes, which is one cause of the 
separation of occupations into ‘‘men’s work’”’ and ‘“‘women’s work”’, 
and which is also masked by such separation. (Differentiation of 
occupations is also promoted, of course, by other sex differences, 
e.g., of physique, aptitude and taste, and relation to childbearing 
functions.) What further grounds can we discover for this wide- 
spread and long-standing inequality of pay? I think the theory 
of value-determination under conditions of joint supply gives us 
a very useful additional clue, especially: to many of the more extreme 
local variations between men’s and women’s wage rates. Male and 
female workers are, in a sense, the joint products of family life; 
at least the relative numbers of each, in any labour market, adapt 
themselves to the respective wage rates only in a halting fashion 
by migration of males and females respectively. But, as in the 
case of joint supply of commodities, the respective demands for 
male and female labour are more or less independently determined. 





1 Inequitable discrimination between the sexes is most likely to occur when 
the employer is unable to secure enough female labour to fill all his requirements 
for work which such labour can do, and hence is obliged to have the remainder 
done by men. Such an employer will be tempted, in the absence of restraint by 
public authority or by organised labour, to arrange some rather trivial differences 
in the conditions of work, so as seemingly to justify the lower rate of pay for the 
women. Analogous discriminations in pay rates as between males, however— 
usually not fully realised by any of the parties concerned—are very common; 
and an important objective of sound job evaluation procedure is to uncover, 
correct, and prevent such departures from equal pay principles, among males 
and females respectively, as well as between the sexes. 
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Hence, any community in which the demand is chiefly for men’s 
work tends to find its female labour supply a drug on the market 
and an invitation to “parasitic’’ or low-wage industries to migrate 
into the community. Family incomes and responsibilities have 
been sufficiently alike in all nations hitherto for us to assume the 
joint supply of male and female labour to be universal. 

This factor by itself, however, would not account for the almost 
universally lower pay for women (within equivalent grades of skill). 
It would be a seldom realised coincidence if local demands for the 
sexes were so delicately balanced that their wage levels would be 
equal—but why should not the demand for women’s labour in 
many localities be the stronger? Apparently the missing link is 
the slow pace at which “gainful” occupations have been opened to 
women, owing to conservative male prejudices, as compared with 
the rate at which women have entered the labour market seeking 
gainful employment. The female labour supply, however, shows 
some negative elasticity, in relation to men’s earnings—women 
and girls of the families of the higher paid men do not attempt 
to find employment outside their households in such relatively 
great numbers as the females in the families of low paid or unem- 
ployed men.? ' 


FutTurRE PRosPEcTs 


In recent years, then, there have been many developments in 
the United States tending to remove the institutional handicaps 
under which women have long been employed. How far into the 
future can we safely project this trend ? What effects will the return 
of peace have upon women’s industrial status? Will equality of 
pay then exert pressure towards unemployment among women ? 
Some applications of the foregoing discussion to these problems may 
be useful, although the net results in the various post-war periods 
naturally cannot be foretold. Our expectations are bound to be 
strongly influenced by our reading of the history of the times which 
followed 1918; and of course we should strive to make due allow- 
ance for influences now evident which were operative in lesser 
degree, if at all, twenty-five years ago. In the following discussion 
of possible levels of women’s employment and wages at the close 
of the present war, special attention will be given to the significance 
of women’s changed positions as political voters and as trade union- 
ists; also to changing methods of labour management, in particular 
methods of wage incentives and job evaluation; and finally, to the 
implications of equal pay with reference to comprehensive pro- 
grammes of social security and full employment. 


1 See above, p. 695. 
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Since 1918, woman’s position in employment has been consider- 
ably strengthened by longer experience with political enfranchise- 
ment. It is usually difficult to demonstrate in what respects, if 
any, women vote differently from men; nevertheless I think women 
voters are especially susceptible to appeals on behalf of equal pay 
and opportunities for women on the staffs of governmental bureaux 
and enterprises, and these public sectors of employment will doubt- 
less continue, after this war, to account for a rising fraction of all 
employees—also to exert much influence upon conditions of work 
in the private sectors. 

Moreover, women will doubtless continue to exert more influence 
upon and through trade unions than they did during and after 
the first world war. This trend was so well established before the 
present war began that only a volume of sustained post-war un- 
employment which would disrupt the whole social order would be 
likely to reverse it. The existence of large numbers of female trade 
unionists in wartime does not necessarily guarantee firm equal 
pay post-war policies by such unions; yet the spread of industrial 
unionism and of female membership in most unions since the last 
war means at least that lack of union organisation among women 
becomes a smaller factor in work and pay relations between the 
sexes. 

Besides the trends just cited in political and labour organisation, 
there are some in the realm of labour management which appear 
to offer some protection to women’s position after this war. It was 
pointed out in earlier sections of this article that the ratio of women’s 
hourly earnings to men’s tends to be higher in piece work than in 
day work jobs. Conditions of work and measurement of individual 
accomplishment must be carefully standardised in any satisfactory 
system of payment by results; and under these conditions ‘‘the 
rate for the job’’ becomes a more obviously equitable policy than 
in old-fashioned day work, where the difficulties and efficiencies 
of individual workers are much less accurately comparable. Amer- 
ican trade unions, in many cases, still oppose piece work and bonus 
wage incentives; yet not a few union leaders are perceiving that, 
when properly installed and administered, payment by results is 
an important means towards increased productivity, low cost and 
selling price, and high real wages. The spread of such wage methods, 
if it occurs, will tend to promote equal pay between male and 
female workers on the same job. 

Job evaluation is another technique of modern labour manage- 
ment which is capable of preventing unreasonable discriminations 
in pay. As noted above, not merely does it secure, or should it try 
to secure, literally equal pay for identical work within a single 
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occupation, but it can also determine what are proper wage or 
salary differentials between occupations of unequal value. This 
type of industrial research is likely to be resumed on a large scale 
after the war, by both public and private managements. 

The factors reviewed thus far in this section appear, on the 
whole, favourable to sustaining women’s pay in comparison with 
men’s. But can they, or any other force in the realm of probabili- 
ties, sustain both women’s pay and women’s employment after 
the war? Can equal pay be upheld in the face of a large number 
of job-hungry women? Here is a great riddle for all who assume 
the popular role of post-war planner. In the immediate wake of 
the first world war, as was remarked above, returning veterans 
were rapidly restored to peacetime pursuits, as the post-war boom 
developed, while multitudes of women war workers voluntarily 
resumed their peacetime ways, such as school attendance and 
household work. Many, moreover, to whom the end of the war 
brought the involuntary loss of their jobs did not immediately 
regard themselves as unemployed, for their wartime work had 
been widely regarded as temporary, and during the post-war boom, 
work was abundant for other members of their families. Only 
restricted categories of workers, even in Europe, had by that time 
become acquainted with the possibility of unemployment insurance 
or out-of-work benefits other than poor relief. 

Now, of course, the position is in some ways similar, in some 
ways vastly different. Large-scale and rapid re-employment of 
men (and of women) from the armed forces must be arranged 
after the war; and many women war workers will voluntarily 
withdraw from the labour market if there is plenty of work for 
their men. 

The institution of unemployment insurance, however, achieved 
most of its growth since 1918; and obviously it will play a consider- 
able role in the next post-war world. The Beveridge Plan in Great 
Britain'and the projects outlined by the American National Re- 
sources Planning Board? indicate what great extensions of social 
security principles have now become practical politics; and these 
extensions are being complemented by far-reaching plans for Gov- 
ernment and private underwriting of “full employment’. Such 
plans, however, are beset by great difficulties at best; and among 
the difficulties are the wartime abnormalities of women’s em- 
ployment and pay which were discussed above. In the new post- 
war world, demands for women’s services may well persist on a 


1Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 1, Jan. 1943, pp. 46-61: 
“Social Security Plans in Great Britain’’. 

2 Idem, Vol. XLVII, No. 4, Apr. 1943, pp. 450-465: “‘A Post-War Programme 
for the United States”’. 
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higher level than before the war. So far as this is the case, it pro- 
vides a sound basis for the peacetime employment of women at 
wage rates nearer to those of men than were common before 1939. 
But it is very doubtful whether the post-war unemployment in- 
surance systems should long pay all former war workers out-of- 
work benefits, proportioned to their wartime wage rates, until they 
obtain ‘suitable employment”’, defined again in terms of their war- 
time wages. Presumably measures will then be needed which will 
facilitate the withdrawal of considerable numbers of women from 
the active labour force, out of the competition for jobs with re- 
turning veterans and with their sisters who have more need or 
desire for post-war employment. The labour force will also lose 
a good many males, including elderly men, students, and the physi- 
cally handicapped; but of special significance to the theme of this 
article is the post-war transfer of women. One merit of the mar- 
riage and child welfare benefits contemplated by the Beveridge 
Plan is that they would assist many young women to give up the 
status of wage earners insured against unemployment, without 
too great a feeling of sacrifice. Reductions from the wartime supply of 
female labour, and increases, by educational efforts, of the demand 
for women’s work will both be needed to hold as much as possible 


of the last few years’ gains in the wage rates and general economic 
status of women. 








Economic Mobilisation 
and Man-Power Problems in Brazil 


As a result of Brazil's entry into the war on the side of the Allied 
Nations, the Government has ordered the mobilisation of the country’s 
economic resources and 1s planning measures to speed up industrial 
development. Among the social problems raised by this action are the 
transfer of workers from one region to another and the promotion of 
vocational training. An account ts given below of recent developments 


in these fields. 


The mobilisation of the national resources of Brazil, including 
its man-power, was prescribed by Legislative Decree No. 4,750 of 
28 September 1942.! The task is entrusted to a ‘Co-ordinator’, 
acting on behalf of the President of the Republic and holding wide 
powers. The Co-ordinator has authority to control the activities 
of all public administrative bodies, including local authorities and 
public institutions. He also has powers which in practice give him 
control of the whole of the. national economy, the efficiency and 
output of which he is responsible for increasing. With regard to 
the employment market, he may fix wages, requisition services, 
and determine times and places of employment. In the commercial 
sphere, it is his duty to co-ordinate transport, control prices, lay 
down conditions for the sale of various products, and requisition 
goods, and he is also responsible for supervising imports and exports 
of raw materials and of manufactured and semi-manufactured 
goods. His industrial functions include those of laying down general 
industrial policy, borrowing or hiring the necessary equipment to 
set up new or extend existing undertakings, and allocating fuel 
and electric power. 

Owing to the great variety of the measures taken or merely 
planned by the Co-ordinator, it is difficult to give a methodical 
account of his activities. Generally speaking, however, they may 
be grouped under the two heads of economic organisation and man- 
power organisation. The measures taken by the Government to 
develop vocational training, which are closely connected with the 
Co-ordinator’s plans for industrial development, are described in 
a third section of this article. 





1 Diario Oficial, 28 Sept. 1942. 
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Economic ORGANISATION 


Co-ordinating Bodies 


The Co-ordinator is assisted by an advisory council appointed 
by him under an Order of 21 November 1942, and including persons 
selected for their technical and scientific qualifications from the 
various branches of national activity. 

The co-ordinating machinery also includes research bodies and 
executive organs which are intended to “intervene in the various 
sectors of economic life’’, even those which are outside the scope 
of Government action at present. Among the research bodies, 
mention should be made of the technical department for the study 
of methods of improving the national food supply, set up by an 
Order of 19 October 1942. The executive organs include both 
services and institutions which already existed and others newly 
established by the Co-ordinator. Among the former are various 
national transport undertakings, such as railways, and a number 
of institutions connected with the economic life of the country, 
such as the services attached to the National Petroleum Board, 
dealing with the importation, storage, transport, and distribution 
of petroleum. The newly established bodies include the service 
for the transfer of labour to the State of Amazonas, described 
below, the industrial production service, and the price control 
service. 

The function of the industrial production service, which is 
assisted by a number of scientific research institutions, is to plan 
industry and to provide it with technical assistance. It has bran- 
ches in the State capitals, and is responsible for deciding priorities 
for the supply of power, raw materials, and labour. It must col- 
laborate with the various national defence Ministries and with the 
National Confederation of Industry and other industrial organisa- 
tions.! The price control service has wide powers, conferred upon 
it with the object of preventing inflation. 


First Measures affecting Prices, Wages and Man-Power 


Up to December 1942 price control was restricted to a few 
commodities, such as meat and patent medicines, and to rents. 
In the field of wages, an increase in the minimum wage, varying 
according to the region from 25 to 30 per cent., was authorised 
by Order No. 36 of 8 January 1943, having regard to the rise in the 
cost of living during the preceding three years. 

The price control and various other measures so far taken by 
the Co-ordinator may be regarded as emergency measures to meet 
the situation created by the war and the shipping shortage. This 
applies also to a series of Orders concerning the requisitioning, 
rationing, and distribution of civilian supplies of fuel, in particular 
of petrol, of which there is an acute shortage in Brazil. The prac- 
tical remedies adopted include the decision, taken by Order No. 17 
of 5 November 1942, to authorise the establishment of new sugar 
mills on condition that they include distilleries, and the arrange- 





1 The functions of this service are defined in Order No. 21 of 19 Nov. 1942. 
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ments introduced by Order No. 16 of 5 November 1942 to mobilise 
labour to produce and transport coal in the State of Santa Catarina. 
A special board has been set up under the chairmanship of a repre- 
sentative of the Co-ordinator to deal with the labour problems 
and other technical problems connected with coal production. 


Proposals for Industrial Development 


Other measures, however, although adopted to meet an emer- 
gency situation, aim at the economic development of the country 
and are therefore of a permanent nature. The Co-ordinator is 
expected to take important decisions with a view to promoting 
the industrial development of Brazil, in accordance with the powers 
vested in him for this purpose. 

The Co-ordinator has not yet announced his plans in detail, 
but at a recent meeting of the governors of all the Federal States 
he took the opportunity of stating that ‘‘national industry is handi- 
capped in particular by the lack of up-to-date equipment, and the 
first requirement is to overhaul its material and methods’. To 
achieve this, Brazil is relying on the technical and financial co- 
operation of the United States. Apart from the various commercial 
and financial agreements made between the two countries in 1942, 
two of which are described below, a technical mission from the 
United States collaborated with a Brazilian technical commission 
under the chairmanship of the Co-ordinator himself in drafting a 
preliminary report on industrial development in Brazil. This 
report, which was submitted simultaneously to President Roosevelt 
and President Vargas and published on 30 November 1942?, throws 
some light on the Co-ordinator’s general intentions. It points 
out that at the present stage, and owing to the shortage of shipping 
space, it will be to Brazil’s advantage to manufacture at home the 
essential goods which have hitherto been imported. In practice, 
this will mean that imports of these goods will have to be replaced 
by imports of the machinery necessary to produce them. By the 
end of the war, Brazil should be less dependent on foreign countries 
as the sole source of its machinery and manufactured metal goods, 
and, to the extent to which substitutes such as alcohol can be used 
effectively, of its fuel. Nevertheless, industrial development in 
Brazil should not follow nineteenth century lines, when steel and 
the steam engine were the decisive factors, but is more likely to 
depend on the production of light metal alloys, on air transport, 
and on electric power. 

Pending the possibility of acting on these recommendations, 
the Co-ordinator introduced various measures to expand the pro- 
duction of certain raw materials essential for the war effort of 
Brazil and the other United Nations, such as lead, rock crystal, 
manganese, and above all rubber. Measures to promote the produc- 
tion of iron and steel had been taken by the Government before 
the economic mobilisation scheme was initiated. 





1 Vanguardia, 10 Oct. 1942. 
2 Jornal do Comercio, 1 Dec. 1942. 
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MaANn-PowER ORGANISATION: 
TRANSFER OF LABOUR TO THE STATE OF AMAZONAS 


The expansion of rubber production depends primarily on the 
transfer of large numbers of workers to the upper Amazon, west 
of the inland port of Mandos, which is one of the most sparsely 
populated regions of Brazil. The necessary labour is available 
mainly in the northeastern States, where emigration has been 
customary for many years and has recently assumed vital import- 
ance as a result of the drought of 1942 and the serious agricultural 
unemployment which followed it. In the past, workers from this 
region had migrated of their own accord to Amazonas whenever 
a rise in the price of rubber held out the prospect of higher wages. 
In 1940, the Federal Government, seeing a possibility of restoring 
the State of Amazonas to the prosperity it had enjoyed before the 
development of rubber plantations in Malaya and the Netherlands 
Indies, decided to encourage this migration movement by granting 
the migrants free transport. In the course of that year 4,000 work- 
ers from the northeast of Brazil migrated to Amazonas on the 
strength of this concession. Since the conclusion of the 1942 agree- 
ments with the United States, which have opened up fresh pros- 
pects for Brazilian rubber on the American market, the national 
authorities have taken steps to organise the recruitment, transfer, 
and protection of the migrants on systematic lines. Under Legis- 
lative Decree No. 4,509 of 23 July 1942, amended by Legislative 
Decree No. 4,586 of 14 August 1942, this task was entrusted to the 
National Immigration Department of the Ministry of Labour, 
which was granted a credit of 7,736,000 cruzeiros for the purpose.! 
Even before the Department’s action began to take effect, the 
number of migrants had risen, from 435 in April 1942 to 490 in 
May, 2,353 in June, and 2,422 in July of the same year. The figure 
fell to about 2,230 for the two months October and November, 
following the torpedoing of Brazilian ships. In all, 9,088 persons 
were transferred to the Amazon basin in 1942. 

This number, however, was quite inadequate to increase rubber 
production to the extent that the Government considered necessary. 
The Co-ordinator reckoned that to fulfil the undertakings entered 
into by Brazil 50,000 workers from the northeastern States, ex- 
clusive of their families, would have to be transferred to the Amazon 
during the first few months of 1943, having to make a journey of 
4,000 to 5,000 kilometres. A special service for the recruitment of 
workers for the Amazon basin was therefore established by Order 
No. 28 of 30 November 1942, and armed with wide powers for the 
purpose of “recruiting workers in such a way as to earn their 
confidence, and granting them all necessary assistance on the 
journey, which would have to be made by land’’. It is laid down 
that in carrying out its duties the service must keep in touch with 
the National Immigration Department of the Ministry of Labour. 


Social Problems connected with the Transfer 


The practical measures by which the Co-ordinator intends to 
carry out his plans are not yet known, but it is certain that methods 


1 Diario Oficial, 25 July 1942. 
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of transport unusual for this type of operation will be used, including 
aircraft. The views of the National Immigration Department on 
the subject have been given by its Director, Mr. H. Doria de Vascon- 
cellos.!. On the technical side, transport is regarded as the main 
problem owing to the dangers of maritime navigation and the 
restricted carrying capacity of the ships available on the Amazon 
at the end of 1942. As the journey would have to be made by 
stages, the rapid construction of hostels to house the migrants on 
the way was begun in the summer of 1942. 

From the social standpoint, the Department aims at applying 
the policy followed for many years past by the State of Sao Paulo, 
that is to say, the authorities carry out the selection, recruitment, 
and transport of the workers free of charge, thus cutting out middle- 
men. The problem of contracts of employment is rather more 
complicated. It is not customary for these to be in written form, 
as is the rule in Sao Paulo, and strict labour inspection is practically 
impossible owing to the great distances involved and to the condi- 
tions prevailing in the region. In order to collect the rubber, or 
rather to tap the trees, tracks are made into the forests, starting 
from the river banks and penetrating often to a great depth without 
leading to any definite way out. The worker meets the employer 
or his agent from time to time at an agreed spot, to hand over the 
rubber he has collected and receive the food and other necessaries 
which he would have difficulty in obtaining by any other means, 
and the balance of payment in cash to which he is theoretically 
entitled. Only the strictest supervision, or a change in the method 
of collecting rubber, could ensure proper protection for the workers. 

To improve the workers’ conditions, the authorities are consider- 
ing both the regulation of contracts of employment and the develop- 
ment of agricultural settlement in the Amazon basin. With regard to 
the regulation of contracts, the President of the Republic approved 
certain principles in June 1942, including the payment of wages 
in cash and the abolition of the truck system.? 

With regard to land settlement, which inevitably involves 
serious difficulties, practical measures, supplementing the national 
legislation already in force on the subject, were initiated by the 
second of the two agreements analysed below, dealing with the 
expansion of food production in this region. A further step in this 
direction was taken by Legislative Decree No. 4,451 of 9 July 1942, 
which established a credit bank for rubber producers with a capital 
of 50 million cruzeiros, 55 per cent. of which was subscribed by the 
Brazilian Government and 40 per cent. by the United States 
Rubber Reserve Company. This bank acts as an agricultural 
credit institution and has the specific task of promoting the clearing 
and settlement of the areas most suitable for the cultivation of 
selected rubber trees, and also of encouraging the formation of co- 
operative societies among small producers.’ 

Two other problems raised by immigration into Amazonas are 
that of medical aid to the workers and the improvement of health 





1 Jornal do Comercio, 14 and 15 Dec. 1942. 
2A Manhi, 19 June 1942. 
3 Boletim do Conselho Tecnico de Economia e Finangas, Aug. 1942. 
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conditions, and that of food supplies, since the land is not cultivated 
extensively enough to support a larger population. To solve these 
problems, the assistance of the United States Government was 
secured under two separate agreements, concluded through the 
medium of the Office of the Co-ordinator of Inter-American Affairs 
in Washington. 


Medical Aid for Workers. 


The agreement concerning medical aid for workers was made 
on 17 July 1942 and is to remain in force until 31 December 1943. 
It provides for the setting up by the Office of the Co-ordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs of a special service, which will be under 
the control of the Brazilian Ministry of Education and Health, 
for the improvement of health conditions in the Amazon valley 
and the provision of medical and sanitary aid for the workers 
employed on the economic development of the region. For this 
purpose, the above-mentioned Office and the Brazilian Govern- 
ment have undertaken to provide funds amounting to 2 million 
dollars and 5 million cruzeiros respectively, while the Office is 
also to allocate $250,000 to finance the training of doctors, sanitary 
engineers, and nurses. The facilities granted to the service and its 
agents by the Brazilian Government include transport free of 
charge or at reduced rates and exemption from customs duties.! 

By January 1943 the new service was already in full swing and 
had organised a network of medical centres throughout the Amazon 
valley. The largest centres are at Belem do Para, where 1,897 
persons received treatment in November 1942 and where all immi- 
grant workers from the northeast are medically examined. Any 
worker whose health is unsatisfactory is sent to hospital. In future, 
however, the medical examination will take place at Fortaleza, 
the capital of the State of Ceara, from which most of the workers 
come. 

The other centres established by the service include clinics and 
medical posts. Clinics have been set up only in towns and villages 
where adequate stocks of medicines and other supplies can be built 
up. The medical posts, some of which are in the depths of the forest, 
numbered 330 in January 1943, and, in spite of their isolated posi- 
tion, are visited regularly by the doctors attached to the clinics. 
The medical posts are responsible for the systematic distribution 
of synthetic quinine (atabrina) to more than 100,000 persons, over 
two million tablets having been supplied up to the end of November 
1942. To ensure still wider distribution, the help of local officials 
and of individuals interested in rubber production has also been 
enlisted.? 


Food Supplies for the Amazon Region. 


The agreement for increasing food production made on 3 Sep- 
tember 1942 applies not only to the Amazon region, but also to the 
northeast, and in general, to all the Federal States in which food 


1 Diario Oficial, 21 Aug. 1942. 
2 New York Times, 19 Jan. 1943. 
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supplies have been adversely affected by shipping difficulties. The 
agreement provides that the necessary work shall be carried out 
in accordance with a scheme drafted by the Brazilian Ministry of 
Agriculture in collaboration with United States technicians lent 
by the Co-ordinator of Inter-American Affairs. These technicians, 
together with Brazilian experts, will form a board which will be 
responsible for the execution of the scheme. On the financial side, 
the Office of the Co-ordinator of Inter-American Affairs undertook 
to provide a sum of 2 million dollars to finance the board, and the 
Brazilian authorities to provide various credits up to the end of 
1943, amounting in all to some 35 million cruzeiros. 

The agreement also provides that in drafting the scheme certain 
special points must be borne in mind, namely: technical assistance 
to producers and the provision of tools and machinery; irrigation 
and drainage works; technical and financial assistance for agricul- 
tural settlement; and improvement of the standard of nutrition 
in the regions covered by the agreement.! 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


The increasing importance which the Brazilian Government 
attaches to vocational training is evidenced both by the size of the 
funds devoted to this purpose and by the new legislation put into 
effect in 1942. 

During the past year, the Federal Government allocated 32.8 
million cruzeiros to vocational training, representing 8 per cent. 
of the whole budget for education, which amounted to 410 million 
cruzeiros, as compared with 4 per cent. in 1941.2, Expenditure on 
apprenticeship does not figure in the budget, as the cost is borne 
by employers. 

The most recent measures apply to three types of vocational 
training: the organisation of intensified training; the promotion 
of official Federal schools; and the organisation of apprenticeship. 
The measures taken under the second and third of these heads 
fall into the general framework of the Organic Vocational Educa- 
tional Act*, which, as stated by the Minister for Education, is 
based on the principles laid down by the International Labour 
Conference in 1939 in its Recommendations concerning vocational 
training and apprenticeship. 

In adjusting existing classes and schools to the new system, 
the rules prescribed in Legislative Decree No. 4,119 of 21 February 
1942 must be followed.‘ This Decree also contains provisions of 
wider scope, including those concerning intensified vocational 
training. 


Organisation of Intensified Vocational Education 


The object of intensified vocational education, organised by 
Legislative Decree No. 4,983 of 21 November 1942, is to train 
workers for employment in national defence industries as rapidly 


1 Boletim do Ministerio das Relagdes Exteriores, 30 Sept. 1942. 

2 Boletim do Ministerio do Trabalho, Aug. 1942, p. 334. 

3 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 1, July 1942, p. 75. 
* Diario Oficial, 24 Feb. 1942. 
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as possible. The courses, which may be held by day or by night, 
are improvement and specialisation courses open to all workers, 
both young people and adults. They are planned for the three years 
from 1943 to 1945, and must be held both in Federal schools and 
in State and municipal schools and schools forming part of the 
National Apprenticeship Service.! Provision is also made for the 
establishment of a committee attached to the Ministry of Educa- 
tion, the primary function of which is to co-ordinate and direct 
intensified training throughout the country, but which is also 
required to study the possibility of transforming existing vocational 
education institutions into production units should war require- 
ments make this necessary. The National Confederation of Indus- 
try and the most representative employers’ organisations in trans- 
port, communications, and fishery are made responsible for report- 
ing to the Ministry of Education the most urgent labour require- 
ments that intensified vocational training should meet.” 


Official Schools 


Under Legislative Decree No. 4,127 of 25 February 1942, new 
schools have been substituted for the existing Federal schools. 
The vocational education scheme for which the Federal Govern- 
ment is responsible covers only technical schools and trade schools, 
to the exclusion of schools of handicrafts and apprenticeship schools. 
The new Legislative Decree provides for the setting up of a national 
technical school to teach over thirty trades, a technical school of 
chemistry located in the Federal District, and a technical school 
for metal working and mining. Eleven technical schools and 13 
schools for training in industrial trades are also provided for. These 
new schools are to be distributed among the various State capitals. 
In most cases they will take the place of the Federal schools abo- 
lished by the Decree, but additional schools will be provided in 
some States.* 


The Organisation of Apprenticeship 
The National Apprenticeship Service. 


The National Apprenticeship Service, established at the begin- 
ning of 1942‘, was organised on methodical lines by Presidential 
Decree No. 10,009 of 16 July 1942, supplemented by further Legis- 
lative Decrees, one of which deals with the setting up of apprentice- 
ship schools while the others extend the scheme to transport, com- 
munications, and fishery undertakings and to Federal, State, and 
municipal concerns. 

The Decree of 16 July 1942 again specifies that the National 
Apprenticeship Service must collaborate with industrial undertak- 
ings through the medium of the employers’ organisations. Although 
the Service aims at establishing a nation-wide apprenticeship 
system, regard must be had to the special conditions of production 
and employment in each undertaking or group of undertakings. 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, loc. cit. 
2 Diario Oficial, 24 Nov. 1942. 

3 Idem, 27 Feb. 1942. 

4 Cf. International Labour Review, loc. cit. 
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The Service consists of a central administration for planning 
and co-ordination, and regional administrations. Both the central 
and regional administrations are organised on the same plan; the 
former comprises a national Council and a national Department, 
and the latter regional councils and departments. 

The President of the National Confederation of Industry is 
ex officio President of the National Apprenticeship Council. While 
the President’s powers are extensive, the Apprenticeship Service 
is ultimately controlled by the Ministry of Education. The Council 
consists of representatives of the most important regional councils, 
relative importance being assessed on the basis of the number of 
workers in the region. Following the compulsory extension of the 
apprenticeship system to transport, communications, and fishery 
undertakings, a Presidential Decree, No. 10,887 of 21 November 
1942!, provided for the inclusion of representatives of the appro- 
priate occupational organisations in both the national and the 
regional councils. 

The National Council will in future be the advisory Federal 
body for all questions relating to the vocational training of indus- 
trial workers. Its functions are, besides various administrative 
duties such as passing the budget, to establish guiding principles 
for apprenticeship training throughout the country, to draw up 
a list of trades for which methodical training is required, and to 
lay down principles for the grant of bursaries to workers of excep- 
tional ability. 

The Director of the National Department, who is directly 
responsible to the President of the National Council, has broad 
administrative and technical functions, the former including man- 
agement of the funds. He is responsible for studying and submitting 
proposals which will enable the Council to take decisions on matters 
within its competence, and also for planning the organisation of 
vocational selection and training courses for workers, foremen, and 
technicians. 

The regional councils and departments are set up only in the 
Federal District and in those States in which there is a federation 
of industrial employers. To a certain extent they are independent 
of the National Council and Department, being free to draw up 
their own budget and to set up such schools and courses of appren- 
ticeship and training as they consider necessary. They are also 
responsible for supervising the administration of the apprentice- 
ship regulations in their respective regions. 

Lastly, the Decree provides that the National Apprenticeship 
Service may make contracts with public or private vocational 
schools for the organisation of courses for technicians, foremen or 
skilled workers, provided that not more than 10 per cent. of the 
total funds in each region are spent in this way.” 


Apprenticeship Schools. 


The principles governing apprenticeship schools were laid down 
by Legislative Decree No. 4,481 of 16 July 1942. 


1 Diario Oficial, 24 Nov. 1942. 
* Idem, 31 July 1942. 
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Industrial undertakings are required to employ apprentices in 
a proportion of not less than 5 per cent. of their workers in the 
trades for which training is required and not more than 3 per cent. 
of the total number of workers of all classes employed. Further, 
all apprentices must be sent to attend the courses established by 
the National Service. The children or brothers of workers already 
employed in the undertaking will be given preference for engage- 
ment, and therefore for admission to the courses, other conditions 
being equal. To be accepted as an apprentice a boy must be over 
14 years of age, must have completed his elementary education, 
and must possess the necessary physical and mental aptitudes for 
the work, as tested by vocational selection. The Decree also prov- 
ides that applicants rejected at the stage of vocational selection 
must, wherever possible, be given vocational guidance so as to 
enable them to be placed in a trade better suited to their abilities. 

As provided by the Organic Vocational Education Act, the 
apprenticeship schools will function within the undertakings them- 
selves wherever the number of apprentices is large enough. Where 
this is not the case, the schools will be located in places where they 
can serve the largest possible number of undertakings. Classes will 
be held during normal working hours and no deduction will be made 
from the apprentice’s wages for the time spent in attending classes 
except in the case of absence without reasonable excuse. 


Extension of Apprenticeship to Non-Industrial and Public Under- 


takings. 


The general rules for apprenticeship described above were 
extended to transport, communications, and fishery undertakings 
by Legislative Decree No. 4,936 of 7 November 1942. 

Undertakings in these branches have the same responsibilities 
as industrial undertakings in respect of apprenticeship. The finan- 
cial contribution involved is fixed at 2 cruzeiros monthly for each 
worker, which is increased by 20 per cent. in undertakings employ- 
ing more than 500 workers. There has been no change in the 
method of collecting contributions, which are paid to the insurance 
institution to which the undertaking belongs and handed over to 
the National Apprenticeship Service. In exchange for the contribu- 
tions, the National Apprenticeship Service is required to establish 
apprenticeship schools for the young workers in the undertaking.’ 

The extension of the apprenticeship scheme to Federal, State, 
and municipal industrial undertakings is prescribed by Legislative 
Decree No. 4,984 of 21 November 1942. Only undertakings employ- 
ing more than 100 persons are affected, and apprenticeship schools 
are to be set up on the initiative of the undertaking itself and not 
by the National Apprenticeship Service, although the principles 
laid down by the Service may be adopted and its collaboration 
invited.® 








1 Diario Oficial, 31 July 1942. 
2 Idem, 12 Nov. 1942. 
3 Idem, 24 Nov. 1942. 




















The Planning of Medical Services in 
Australia 


Social security plans, providing both for income maintenance and 
for comprehensive health and medical services, are being prepared by 
the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia. As in Great 
Britain and in Canada’, these two aspects of social security are being 
considered separately. For the medical services, the National Health 
and Medical Research Council and the Federal Council of the British 
Medical Association in Australia have each presented a scheme, and 
these are now under discussion by the Parliamentary Select Com- 
acme on Social Security. A summary of the two plans is presented 

w. 


The Commonwealth Government of Australia is planning the 
introduction of a comprehensive social security scheme which will 
provide both compensation in cash for loss of earning capacity or 
income and free medical and hospital services for the whole popula- 
tion irrespective of income. The new scheme will absorb the existing 
schemes of maternity allowances, child endowment, and widows’, 
old-age and invalidity pensions, and will include sickness insurance 
- the lines of the National Health and Pensions Insurance Act 
of 1938. 

Although the 1938 Act is still on the statute book, its applica- 
tion, which had met with considerable difficulties, was postponed 
on the outbreak of war, and it was not until 1941 that the matter 
of social insurance was again taken up. The Commonwealth Parlia- 
ment then appointed a Parliamentary Select Committee on Social 
Security to enquire into ways and means of improving social and 
living conditions in Australia and of rectifying anomalies in existing 
legislation.?, In an interim report the Committee recommended 
the adoption of a Commonwealth Social Security Act which would, 
in addition to making provision for cash benefits, introduce a 
national scheme of medical, health, maternity and child welfare 
services for all citizens, irrespective of circumstances. Proposals 
for such a scheme, summarised below, have been drafted by the 
National Health and Medical Research Council, a body representing 
departments of health, both Commonwealth and State, universities 
having medical schools, the Colleges of Physicians and of Surgeons, 
and the Federal Council of the British Medical Associatien in 


1Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 1, Jan. 1943, pp. 46-61: 
“Social Security Plans in Great Britain’’; No. 5, May 1943, pp. 591-616: ‘‘Social 
Security Planning in Canada’”’. 

2 Idem, Vol. XLV, No. 4, Apr. 1942, p. 458. 
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Australia!, and have been submitted to the Parliamentary Select 
Committee on Social Security, which is to report to Parliament 
on the Council’s proposals. 

In the opinion of the Parliamentary Committee, the introduc- 
tion of a national medical scheme, considered “of utmost import- 
ance in our approach to social security”’, will probably be possible 
of achievement when normal conditions are restored to the medical 
profession by the demobilisation of doctors. 

Following the decision of the Constitutional Convention of the 
Australian States and the Commonwealth Government to give the 
Commonwealth control over national health in co-operation with 
the States—a decision which has still to be ratified by the State 
Parliaments—a medical service, possibly on the lines proposed 
by the National Health and Medical Research Council, is now 
being contemplated by the Government and will be discussed with 
the States in the course of the current year. 

The Government has in the meantime proposed the creation 
of a National Welfare Fund through which provision will be made 
to finance a comprehensive scheme of national welfare, to be 
developed by degrees and brought into full operation after the war. 
The scheme will include medical and other health services, and 
will be financed by the payment into the Fund of an annual sum 
of £30 million or a sum equal to one-fourth of the total collections 
each year from income tax on individuals, whichever is the less. 


Tue SCHEME PROPOSED BY THE NATIONAL HEALTH AND 
MEpbIcAL RESEARCH COUNCIL 


The National Health and Medical Research Council, in the 
report setting forth its tentative proposals for a salaried medical 
service’, expresses the opinion that the health insurance scheme 
provided for by the National Health and Pensions Insurance Act 
of 1938 is ‘‘so incomplete in range and objective that a very heavy 
financial commitment would be required to institute what, over a 
large part of Australia, would be a duplication of existing private 
practice services, uneconomic to the point of extravagance, if not, 
in fact, impracticable’. The Act provides for a general practition- 
ers’ service, on the lines of the English system, under which the 
services of general practitioners will be secured by agreements 
with the medical profession and participation will be open to any 
registered medical practitioner. There is to be free choice of doctor 
and patient, and doctors are to be paid a capitation fee for each 
insured person on their list. 

In the opinion of the Council*, the National Health Insurance 





1 The National Health and Medical Research Council consists of 15 members, 
9 of whom represent departments of health, while Australian universities with 
medical schools, the Royal Australasian Colleges of Physicians and of Surgeons, 
and the Federal Council of the British Medical Association in Australia have one 
representative each; the other two members are laymen (one man and one wo- 
man) appointed by the Commonwealth Government. 

2 COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA: Report of the National Health and Medical 
Research Council, Twelfth Session, held at Canberra, A.C.T., 26th and 27th Novem- 
ber, 1941 (Canberra, Commonwealth Government Printer, 1941). 

3 Cf. Medical Journal of Australia, 16 Aug. 1941, pp. 182 et seg., which gives 
the text of the Eleventh Report of the Council. 














Act, as passed by Parliament, is not a Health but a Sickness Insur- 


ance Act. 


payments, and this only within a limited field; mothers and chil- 
dren, who are the principal asset of the nation, are thus excluded 
from benefits. The Act does not provide “for the integral relation- 
ship between clinical treatment, hospital services, and. health ser- 
vices which the Council regards as indispensable to any scheme 
which has the two-fold objective of preservation of health and 
treatment of disease’. It does not provide for any form of domicili- 
ary advice and assistance auxiliary to the general practitioner 
service, or for specialist services, “‘which, in relation to health, are 
at present sadly lacking. Early diagnosis in tuberculosis, cancer, 
venereal diseases; early ante-natal advice; early orthopaedic advice 
—all these, and others, are extremely important as health agencies, 
equally important in safeguarding the finances of any insurance 
scheme and especially important in respect of pensions commit- 
ments.’’ Further, the Act makes no provision for the unemployed, 
for smali-scale employers, or for self-employed persons, nor for the 
better distribution of doctors to places where their services are 
needed but which are not economically attractive. 

The Council also anticipates practical working difficulties result- 
ing from the ‘inequality of load’’ upon medical practitioners accord- 
ing to the degree of popularity and ability of different men, and 
from the fact that at the door of the hospital the insured person 
ceases to benefit by the insurance provisions so far as medical 
aspects are concerned. 

In the report which has been submitted to the Parliamentary 
Committee as a basis of discussion, the Council indicates the prac- 
tical considerations involved in making health and medical services 
available to all the people by means of salaried medical officers 
rather than of private practitioners. 


Principles. 


The plan approved by the Council is based on a system of 
health centres, which, in the larger towns, would be attached to 


hospitals. 


medical services, especially public hospitals, will be available to a 
very large extent for incorporation in the proposed scheme. 

According to the plan, the whole populated area of the Com- 
monwealth should be divided into health districts, which, as far 
as possible, should also be hospital districts. 

The hospital services throughout the populated area should be 
arranged on a district hospital system. ‘In the metropolitan areas 
and in a few of the larger cities there should be, in addition to the 
central hospitals, a ring of suburban consultation centres for pri- 
mary consultations and casualty treatment and of small hospitals 
for minor cases. These local centres and hospitals would be staffed 
by local medical men and would relieve the central hospitals, which 
should be kept for serious and specialist cases. In the country 
district hospitals, there should be facilities for diagnosis and ad- 


Outline of a Possible Salaried Medical Service 
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vice in respect of clinical public health necessities and accommo- 
dation for the district health officer.” 

As to the sparsely settled districts, these should be provided 
for by a whole-time salaried service of young medical practitioners 
on short-term service, with adequate transport facilities. 

Existing public hospitals will thus be grouped in relation to the 
base hospitals, and the consultation centres will “take over from 
them and return to the general practitioner that large mass of 
general practice now dealt with at hospitals as out-patient prac- 
tice”. ‘‘The basic idea of the consultation centre is that every sick 
person who is reasonably mobile and who does not need treatment 
at a hospital, should be treated at the consultation centre instead 
of at his home.”’ A certain amount of domiciliary visiting will still 
be necessary for persons who do not need in-patient treatment but 
are unable to attend at the centre. 

The system is based almost entirely on ‘‘group practice’’, with 
specialist facilities available to general practitioners on an almost 
universal basis. 


Distribution of Consultation Centres. 


It is proposed that towns should be divided into those with and 
those without hospitals, and that those with hospitals should be 
grouped according to the average number of in-patients. Four 
classes—A, B, C, and D—of consultation centres are suggested for 
these groups, as follows: 


Class A. These are centres in places having a doctor but no 
hospital. The centre would be staffed by one medical officer without 
the right of private practice. The centre would comprise a waiting 
room and examination room, a surgery and small dispensary com- 
bined, and other necessary offices. The medical officer would be 
provided with a furnished house, possibly under the same roof as 
the centre, and with transport facilities. The district consultation 
service would be available to patients on application by the medical 
officer. Such preventive measures as could be supplied by the school 
health service, the dental, optical and other travelling services, 
would be taken in co-operation with the local medical man, and 
case records, etc., would be kept at the centre. One nurse would 
probably have to assist the doctor, who would have to do a consider- 
able amount of domiciliary visiting owing to the scattered nature 
of the localities served. In some centres special aeroplane transport 
services could be utilised for this purpose. 

The doctor would be required to give any advice or service in 
connection with problems of public health and preventive medicine. 

The number of one-man centres required is estimated at 417; 
the establishment of these centres is estimated to involve an expen- 
diture of £834,000 in capital outlay (house and furniture), and in 
addition, £229,350 for maintenance and £460,368 in salaries per 
year; the rental of house and furniture is calculated so as to return 
the capital cost of the house in 25 years and of the furniture in 10 
years. 


Class B. These centres would be the units in towns with a 
hospital having a daily average of less than 40 in-patients. Here, 
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the consultation centre would be at the hospital, which would need 
some additional buildings for this purpose. In some districts, more 
that one doctor would be required, and generally two additional 
nurses might be needed. The doctor would be provided with a house, 
furniture, telephone, and car. 

In a number of towns where the hospital is situated at some 
distance from the town, the centre would have to be in the town, 
placed as near as possible to the other health services already in 
existence, such as baby health centres, the facilities for school 
medical inspection, ante-natal work, etc. The expenditure necessary 
to make the system of B class centres complete is estimated at 
£1,451,250 for capital outlay, and £341,900 a year for maintenance 
and £600,048 for salaries. 


Class C. These are the centres for towns with hospitals of a 
daily average of 40 to 50 in-patients, that is, with a population of 
approximately 5,000. They should be located at or in close associa- 
tion with the hospital, and would need one senior general practi- 
tioner and three junior general practitioners, who would have ready 
access to the specialist services for the district (see below). Three 
nurses would be required at these centres. 

The centre, working in conjunction with the hospital, would 
provide all usual curative and preventive services for the com- 
munity, assist A and B class centres in problems beyond their 
immediate capacity, and rely on the district centre for assistance 
with cases beyond its own capacity. 

The consultation centre would be the headquarters for protective 
and preventive services other than those directly concerned with 
sanitation, sanitary engineering, and the more mechanical aspects 
of public health. Where the hospital has no efficient X-ray plant, 
such a plant may have to be provided at the centre. The additional 
expenditure for these centres is estimated at £161,500 in capital 
outlay, £23,750 a year for maintenance, and £82,650 a year for 
salaries. 


Class D: district centres with specialist services. In larger towns, 
district centres will have to be established as these towns will 
be the natural bases for administrative and consultative specia- 
list services for the whole district. In addition, ordinary medical 
services for the residents of the town will have to be provided, so 
that in some towns, one or more C class centres will be needed 
besides the district centre. Ample specialist services would be 
freely available at the district centre to the whole population of the 
district, on the advice of the attending general practitioner. The 
maternity ard child welfare services, the school medical services, 
and other similar health agencies would have their headquarters 
at the district centre. 

According to the proposal submitted to the Council by its sub- 
committee and accepted by it with reservations’, a district centre 





1 A complete revision of those parts of the scheme which deal with district 
centres and centres in capital cities will be essential, in the opinion of the Council, 
which did not fully approve the proposals put forward in this respect by its sub- 
committee. 
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needs larger accommodation than a C class centre, for instance, 
2 waiting rooms, 3 consultation rooms, 1 X-ray room, 3 examination 
rooms, a combined instrument and sterilising room, a plaster and 
splint room, an operating theatre for out-patients, a special senses 
examination room, a laboratory, a room for health services, a nurses’ 
duty room, etc. 

The centre would be staffed in the same way as a C class centre 
for general practitioners’ services, and with specialists and consul- 
tants for all important branches of medicine. It is suggested that 
there might be 12 specialists at the district centre, who would be 
provided with telephone and transport facilities but not with houses. 

The public health services would require four junior and one 
senior public health and school officer, women health visitors, 
medical administrative officers, and clerical staff. 

The total estimated cost of establishing district centres would, 
on these assumptions, amount to £1,078,500 for capital outlay, 
£314,850 a year for maintenance, and £1,719,650 for salaries. 


Medical services in capital cities. The number of doctors required 
per unit of population is estimated both for general practitioners 
and for specialists, and the total number needed in each capital 
city is calculated on this basis and compared with the number of 
doctors now practising, which is generally found to be higher. 

If D class district centres were established in capital cities, the 
balance between general practitioners and specialists, as proposed 
for other district centres, would be too uneven. 

Each centre should therefore have 4 senior and 12 junior general 
practitioners, and the group of specialists should be available for 
each four of the city centres. With four nurses and one senior 
medical administrative officer for each centre, the expenditure for 
these centres would be £1,392,000 for capital outlay, £461,100 a 
year for maintenance and £1,958,800 for salaries. 


Medical Staff and Administration. 


District health officers. An officer should be appointed to each 
health district (except in capital cities). He should be an officer of 
the central health department of the State in question and would 
have the following duties: to supervise health legislation; to act 
as regional medical officer in the supervision of Commonwealth 
pensions work; to maintain co-operative association with hospital 
services; to supervise ante-natal clinics, baby health centres, school 
medical services, and any similar health services in the district; 
to control a system of female health visitors; to supervise industrial 
hygiene services in the district; and to act as a co-ordinating link 
with physical education activities, pre-school institutes, and other 
related work not under departmental control. 


Medical practitioners. These should be employed under the 
Public Service Act and would receive a fixed annual salary. They 
should be entitled to annual leave of 21 days’ sick leave according 
to length of service, study leave, and superannuation with com- 
pulsory retirement at the age of 65. 
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Every doctor, after graduation, should be required to serve one 
year as junior resident at a hospital and one year either as a senior 
hospital resident or in association with a consultation centre in the 
city; special attention should, in either case, be paid to experience 
in obstetrics. The doctor, after his second year, would then be post- 
ed as a junior general practitioner, liable to be sent to an A or B 
class centre. The junior officer should soon qualify for promotion 
to the grade of senior general practitioner when a vacancy occurs. 
Suitable men would also, at this stage, be allocated to junior posts 
for special training at hospitals, such as training in public health, 
pathology, radiology, etc. Facilities should be available to qualified 
officers for acquiring degrees, diplomas, membership, or fellowship 
as specialists. The later senior stages would be determined on 
recognised principles of promotion. The specialist staff might con- 
sist of juniors in training for special practice, junior and senior 
responsible specialists, arid consultant specialists. 

One-man A class centres would be staffed with junior general 
practitioners employed at an initial salary of £700 a year, increasing 
by £50 a year up to £900. An additional allowance of £104 might 
be granted for night calls, which, at these centres, would be inevit- 
able. Generally, however, it is an essential principle of the scheme 
that the doctor’s home is not his professional centre but remains 
his private home, and that the 24-hour per day demand upon him 
will cease. 

B class centres, attached to small hospitals, would be staffed 
in the same way, with junior officers. As provision for leave would 
have to be made in A and B class centres, a relieving staff would be 
necessary. 

At C class centres, attached to larger hospitals, the senior general 
practitioner would receive a salary rising from £1,100 to £1,600 
by annual increments of £50; the three junior practitioners would 
receive the same salaries as those at A and B class centres, and the 
three nurses would be employed at £200 a year. 

Medical officers at A, B, and C class centres would pay rent for 
the houses and furniture placed at their disposal. 

At the district centres (D class), the senior practitioner and 
the three juniors would work on the same conditions as those for 
practitioners at the C class centres, but no houses would be provided 
for them. 

Members of the staff of the district consultant specialist services 
would earn salaries ranging from £1,100 to £2,000 a year. 

No detailed proposals have as yet been made by the Council 
on the organisation of hospitals. In the metropolitan centres, the 
senior staff of the centre would provide the visiting staff at hospitals, 
this arrangement replacing the present honorary system. This 
would not necessarily mean the exclusion of private consultant 
practitioners, who could be suitably paid for the service. 

In the district centres at extra-metropolitan towns, the hospitals 
would similarly be staffed by the senior staff of the district. 

Graduates serving one year as junior hospital resident and one 
year as senior hospital resident would form the additional staff of 
hospitals and receive salaries amounting to £150 a year for junior, 
and £300 for senior, residents, in addition to free board and lodging; 
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senior assistants at consultation centres would be paid £400. It 
would have to be decided for each district separately whether the 
senior general practitioner should act as hospital superintendent, 
or whether a separate superintendent of the same grade should be 
appointed. 

Post-graduate study is considered of great importance. Every 
five years each doctor, up to senior general practitioner or junior 
responsible specialist stage, should be given three months’ study 
leave. Doctors at A and B class centres would get four weeks’ 
annual leave, one week of which would have to be devoted to work 
at one of the larger hospitals. 

Private practice would not be discontinued under the proposed 
scheme. The Council assumes that doctors who intend to leave 
the service to begin private practice would, as a rule, do so at the 
senior general practitioner or junior responsible specialist stage. 


Administration. Each State, as well as the Commonwealth, 
would have a central administrative staff. ‘‘The Council sees no 
insuperable difficulty in complete control by the Commonwealth, 
even including the transfer of State health departments, and in 
fact recommends, as an ultimate objective, such control or transfer 
with all aspects of preventive and curative medicine, including 
hospitals.” 

The State administrative staff might consist of a commissioner, 
who would be a medical officer preferably trained in public health 
administration, and five other officers, who would form the consult- 
ative council for the State, the ultimate executive authority resting 
with the commissioner. Officers of the junior responsible specialist 
grade, health visitors, matrons, and clerical staff would also be 
needed. , 

The central administrative staff of the Commonwealth would 
consist of a board of three commissioners, which would determine 
all matters of policy, and of public health officers, clinicians, ma- 
trons, and office staff, as well as relief staff for the consultation 
centres. 


Summary of Proposals. 


The whole medical service for all States would cost £4,917,250 
in capital outlay, £1,413,350 in maintenance, and £5,204,566 in 
salaries. 

The total medical staff would consist of 4,203 officers, of whom 
2,463 would be required for the extra-metropolitan areas, 1,640 
for the metropolitan areas, and 100 as relieving staff. The number 
estimated to be now in practice in Australia is 4,000. 

The present total expenditure of States and Commonwealth on 
hospitals, mental asylums, medical education, and health services 
is £11,272,000. If the Commonwealth Government took over all 
existing hospitals, public health and lunacy services, and the school 
medical service, the Commonwealth would be newly committed to 
an expenditure of £9,849,000, which would represent a transfer from 
State to Commonwealth finance, but no added burden to the tax- 


payer. 
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Expenditure on health and medical education would be merged 
in the general medical scheme, which, setting aside capital expend- 
iture as an initial expense, would involve an annually recurring 
expenditure of £6,617,916 for maintenance and salaries. If, from 
this sum, the present expenditure on these services is deducted 
(£1,320,000), the cost of the new elements in the scheme would be 
roughly £5,250,000, apart from capital expenditure. To these 
estimates is added an arbitrary figure of 15 per cent. for any items 
that may have been overlooked, bringing the totals to £5,654,837 
for capital outlay, £1,625,352 a year for maintenance and £5,985,250 
for salaries, against which should be offset the present expenditure 
by friendly societies on medical attendance and medicines, amount- 
ing to £864,341 in 1938; the estimated payments to medical men 
under the National Health Insurance Act, £1,000,000; and the 
estimated gross incomes of medical men, £7,200,000, the average 
gross income per doctor being estimated at £1,800. 

The Council, though not offering any suggestion as to the manner 
in which the service should be paid for by the public, suggests that, 
by evenly distributed taxation spread over the whole community, 
a complete and efficiently organised system of unified medical 
health and hospital services could be provided at a cost easily within 
the capacity of the community. 

At a recent meeting the Council reaffirmed the principles con- 
tained in the scheme outlined above, but held that the results of the 
constitutional discussions should be awaited before any proposals 
for the change of medical practice in Australia were elaborated, 
and that no decision could be reached until it had been decided 
whether the Commonwealth could act in certain fields, such as the 
control of hospitals. 


ATTITUDE OF THE BritIsH MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


While the Federal Council of the British Medical Association in 
Australia shares to a certain extent the views expressed by the 
National Health and Medical Research Council on the necessity 
of extending public health services and stressing their preventive 
aspect, and endorses the principle that the care of personal health 
is a social duty and no longer entirely an individual responsibility 
it favours a contributory system of payment rather than a system 
financed by direct taxation, and while it is of opinion that ‘‘the co-or- 
dination of medical services should be on a Commonwealth-wide 
basis’, it does not go so far as to advocate the complete control 
of State health departments by the Commonwealth. It agrees 
that a whole-time salaried medical service should be provided for 
the sparsely settled districts of Australia. 

At a meeting held in September 1941, the Federal Council, 
after considering the Eleventh Report of the National Health and 
Medical Research Council on the general principles of health 
services, adopted a report (summarised below) on a general medical 
service for Australia based on the insurance principle which had 
been prepared for it by a special subcommittee.! 





1 Medical Journal of Australia, 1 Nov. 1941, pp. 513 et seg. 
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The scheme for a salaried medical service approved by the 
National Health and Medical Research Council in its Twelfth 
Report (analysed above) was brought before the Federal Council 
at its annual meeting in September 1942, which also considered 
alternative proposals for a salaried medical service drawn up by a 
subcommittee of the Council of the Victorian Branch of the Associa- 
tion and submitted to the Federal Council in 1941.! The Victorian 
subcommittee recommended a system of regional organisation 
under the control of a State health commission and a State medical 
board; the main organisation within a district would be based on a 
central hospital, chiefly reserved for specialist treatment and special 
methods of investigation, while smaller hospitals, partially special- 
ised group clinics, and, in country districts, individual surgeries, 
would provide the general practitioner service. ‘‘Under such regional 
organisation personal contact with patients could be preserved, 
a very considerable degree of freedom of choice of doctor would be 
available, and the average standard of work done could be gradually 
raised to a very high level.’’ Opportunity to enter the service would 
be limited by the number of new doctors required to fill vacancies 
and of new posts created by extensions of the service. The training 
of medical students should therefore be the responsibility of, and 
should be paid for by, the medical service, and on graduation the 
student would become a salaried medical officer of the service. The 
service should be complete and available to everybody, and the 
payment of medical officers should be by salary. 

It was resolved by the meeting of the Federal Council that both 
the scheme of the National Health and Medical Research Council 
and that of the Council of the Victorian Branch of the Association 
should be referred to the Branch Councils for their comments and 
criticisms, and that the reports of the Branch Councils should be. 
discussed at the Federal Council’s next meeting. 

The Commonwealth Minister of Health had assured the Federal 
Council in January 1942 that no scheme such as that drafted by the 
National Health and Medical Research Council would be instituted 
before the end of the war, and that the Medical Association would 
be consulted. Accordingly, in order to ensure that any scheme 
eventually put forward by the Government would be acceptable 
to the profession, the Federal Council also resolved at its meeting 
in September 1942 to move for a conference between itself and the 
Royal Australasian Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons to consider 
the future of medical practice. It was further decided to arrange a 
conference with the Australasian Council of- Trade Unions, the 
Federal Consultative Council of the Friendly Societies of Australia, 
and the Federal Council of the Returned Sailors’, Soldiers’ and 
Airmen’s Imperial League, to discuss a general medical service for 
Australia, and to ask the Branch Councils of the Association to 
arrange conferences with similar bodies in their respective States.’ 

In November 1942, when the Parliamentary Committee on 
Social Security requested the National Health and Medical Research 
Council to consider whether the whole or any part of the Council’s 





1 Medical Journal of Australia, 13 Dec. 1941, pp. 682-683. 
2 Idem, 14 Nov. 1942, p. 443. 
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outline of a salaried medical service should be introduced during 
the war, the Federal Council reiterated its demand that no salaried 
medical service should be introduced during the war and the Presi- 
dent of the Federal Council protested against such a step being 
taken without fullest consultation with the profession, recalling the 
assurance given by the Government early in 1942.! 

As pointed out above, the National Health and Medical Research 
Council recommended that the results of the constitutional discus- 
sions should be awaited before any proposals are elaborated. 


Plan for a General Medical Service® 


The Federal Council of the British Medical Association 
is of the opinion that a “properly planned health service is 
urgently needed to secure co-ordination and co-operation”’. 


Principles of the Plan. 


“‘The system of medical service should be directed to the achieve- 
ment of positive health and the prevention of disease no less than 
to the relief of sickness.” 

Recent years have been characterised by a reorientation of 
medical thought and a widening of the basis of medical practice. 
Medicine now approaches the problems of health and disease from 
the standpoint of applied biology, ‘“‘concentrating not only on the 
causes and treatment of disease in its individual manifestations 
but on the promotion and maintenance of positive health’. There 
are signs of a new public interest in the more positive aspects of 
health and a growing public appreciation of the importance of early 
attention to departures from the normal, as well as a demand for 
the services of the general practitioner as health adviser. 


“There should be provided for every individual the services of a 
general practitioner or a family doctor of his own choice.” 

The organisation of the health service should be based on the 
family as the normal unit and on the family doctor as the normal 
medical attendant. It is not for diseases in the abstract that provi- 
sion has to be made, but for persons liable to or suffering from 
disease. The first essential for the proper and efficient treatment 
of individual persons is, therefore, not institutional but personal 
service, such as can be rendered in the homes of the people only by 
a family doctor who has the continuous care of their health, to whom 
they will turn for advice and help in health matters, who will afford 
them such professional services as he can render personally, and 
who will make it his duty to see that they obtain full advantage of 
all auxiliary services that may be provided. Further: 


The value of a family doctor to his patient is immeasurably increased where 
complete confidence exists. Few conditions of ill-health are without an under- 
lying psychological factor, and if the relationship between doctor and patient 
is impaired by suspicion or lack of confidence, the doctor is less capable of ful- 
filling his role of adviser and healer, and the patient is less likely to enjoy the 


1 Idem, 2 Jan. 1943, p. 9. 
2 Idem, 1 Nov. 1941, pp. 515 et seq. 
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full benefit of his doctor’s capacity and desire to help him. For this reason the 
interest of the public demands that free choice of doctor should be the right of 
every citizen, whatever his social position or medical need. 


“Consultants and specialists, laboratory services, and all necess- 
ary auxiliary services, together with institutional provision when 
required, should be available for the individual patient, normally 
through the agency of the family doctor.” 

The specialist is the complement of the family doctor and not a 
substitute for him. The average member of the public is not fully 
competent to choose the specialist he ought to consult and, more- 
over, cannot obtain full value for his expenditure of time and money 
unless he brings to the specialist the valuable information the family 
doctor can give. The increasing complexity of medical science has 
been accompanied by the development of special methods and 
techniques, the successful employment of which involves specialised 
knowledge and experience and, often, complex and expensive ap- 
paratus. All this should be available through the general practi- 
tioner for every member of the community. A comprehensive 
dental service is also essential. The auxiliary services provided by 
qualified pharmacists, nurses, midwives, masseurs, opticians, radio- 
graphers, etc., should be available on the recommendation and 
under the responsible care of a medical practitioner. 


“The several parts of the complete medical service should be 
closely co-ordinated and developed by the application of a planned 
national health policy.” 

With certain striking exceptions, there is to-day little evidence 
of co-operation between the various health agencies, and ‘‘develop- 
ment has been piecemeal, sporadic, and fragmentary’. An im- 
mediate remedy is the development of adequate consultative and 
advisory machinery, and, in particular, of machinery to ensure 
consultation between State authorities and the practising profes- 
sion. A permanent solution, however, can be reached only by 
making complete the medical services available to the people, by 
including in the arrangements statutory provisions for consultation 
between the administrative authority and the medical profession, 
and by basing subsequent developments upon a systematic and co- 
ordinated plan. 


Organisation of Health Insurance and Health Services. 


Health insurance should be compulsory but separated from the 
administration of cash benefits. Though good work has been done 
by friendly societies, no insurance scheme can be regarded as 
satisfactory which does not provide a complete medical service 
and which excludes from its provisions the unemployed and unem- 
ployable. 

The scheme should be compulsory for all persons, with or with- 
out dependants, having an income of less than £416 a year. The 
Federal Council thus advocates insurance for persons of limited 
means only. Medical care of the indigent is a communal responsi- 
bility, and there is no reason why the medical profession should 
alone bear the burden of providing one of the necessities of life. 
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It is clearly undesirable that the method of medical provision for 
the poorest section of the population should differ from that enjoyed 
by the community generally. 

The organisation of health insurance is not dealt with in any 
detail in the plan. The Federal Council points out that the medical 
profession attaches great importance to three general features of 
medical service, namely: 


(a) That the interposition of any third party between the doctor and the 
patient should, in the latter’s interest, be as limited as possible; 

(6) That as far as possible responsibility should be placed on the medical 
profession itself for the control of the purely professional side of the service, 
for the maintenance of the highest possible quality of service, and for the dis- 
cipline of practitioners taking part; and 

(c) That the organised medical profession should be consulted on all pro- 
fessional matters by those responsible for the administration and financial con- 
trol of the service. 


Medical services. The general practitioner can give adequate 
and satisfactory treatment to upwards of 80 per cent. of all those 
requiring it. 

Consultant and specialist services should be comprehensive 
and include all the necessary facilities in medicine, surgery, obste- 
trics, and their special branches, as well as pathological and radio- 
logical services. It is suggested that the consultant and specialist 
service should be defined as “such examination as can be made at 
a single consultation, together with the furnishing of a report, when 
necessary, for the information of the attending practitioner’. These 
services should be available on the recommendation of the family 
doctor, who would also make the necessary arrangements with the 
consultant. Lists should be established of consultants and special- 
ists who satisfy a prescribed standard of eligibility and who desire 
to render service under the scheme. 


Maternity services. In any national maternity service, continuity 
of medical care should be secured by the provision of a general 
practitioner, who knows the mother’s health record and can advise 
her before and after confinement, and of a certified midwife for 
every maternity case. The present tendency to replace the general 
practitioner by an obstetric specialist should be discouraged, and 
general practitioners should be sufficiently equipped to know how 
to deal with obstetric emergencies. 

Maternity services should also include ante-natal care, at least 
one post-natal examination, the services of a consultant when con- 
sidered necessary by the attending practitioner, the provision of 
laboratory services and obstetric dressings, and of ambulance 
facilities for patients requiring to be removed to an institution. 
Patients who, in the opinion of the practitioner, require institutional 
treatment should be provided with beds in a maternity hospital, 
treatment in the institution being as far as possible continued by 
the same practitioner. Home help during the lying-in period should 
also be made available. 


Institutional services. The Association envisages the evolution 
of a hospital system on a regional basis. In each region all the hos- 
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pitals would be grouped around a central or base hospital. Again, 
the continuity of treatment is considered an essential principle. 
In hospitals which do not devote themselves entirely to consultant 
and specialist work, the general practitioner should be freely admit- 
ted for the treatment of patients suffering from conditions whose 
treatment falls within his sphere and competence. There should 
also be closer co-operation between the hospital and the general 
practitioner when the practitioner’s patient is transferred to a ward 
for special treatment. 

‘“‘The importance to a general practitioner, and to the efficiency 
of his service to the community, of an association with a hospital 
is difficult to exaggerate.’’ The contacts with fellow practitioners 
and the team work thus afforded stimulate the practitioner to a 
higher standard of efficiency. 

Hospitals should, as a rule, be staffed on a part-time basis, 
that is to say, by a visiting staff of practitioners who are also engaged 
in private practice. In this way, the hospital benefits by the wider 
experience which its staff gains in hospital and private practice. 
There should be remuneration of the medical staff for all medical 
services in hospital for which payment is made, directly or indirectly, 
by a contributory scheme, by staff authority, by employer or by 
patient. 


Out-patient departments. Except in an emergency all patients 
should, upon presenting themselves at the out-patient department 
of a hospital, produce an introductory letter from their own practi- 
tioner. The practitioner should send only those patients who need 
the specialised service available at the hospital. This procedure 
would prevent the abuse of out-patient departments, which should 
be used chiefly for casualties, patients bringing a recommendation 
from a medical practitioner for the purpose of consultative opinion, 
patients who, as a result of such consultation, are found to require 
special treatment which can be given conveniently only at the 
hospital, and discharged in-patients who still need special supervi- 
sion and treatment. 


Personal health services. The adoption of the Association’s pro- 
posals would involve a re-examination of existing health services, 
especially those providing for mothers, infants, and school children, 
if overlapping with the general medical service is to be avoided. 

The national maternity service proposed by the Association 
would render unnecessary the establishment of ante-natal and post- 
natal clinics. The need for institutional accommodation for normal 
cases would be greatly lessened if the services of a midwife, a general 
practitioner, and an obstetric specialist, and auxiliary facilities 
were available to the mother. On the other hand, the need for con- 
sultant and specialist facilities in the mother’s home and in the 
clinic or out-patient department, and the need for institutional 
accommodation in difficult cases, would be increased rather than 
diminished. 

According to the plan infants and young children would have 
the care of the family doctor, but child welfare centres should 
continue their educational and social work in collaboration with the 
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family doctor. The clinics could then concentrate on the more 
positive aspects of health. 

The work of regular school medical inspection, particularly of 
the children found to be suffering from serious or persistent defects, 
should of course continue and develop. It would not, however, 
be necessary to provide treatment facilities for conditions normally 
treated by the family doctor, through whose agency the necessary 
specialist facilities would also be available. The treatment facilities 
given by the school service should thus be limited to those con- 
ditions which can be more effectively dealt with in clinics or hospital 
out-patient departments. As a result, the school medical doctor 
would be enabled to concentrate his attention on the positive 
promotion of mental and physical health. 


Rehabilitation services. Excellent primary treatment is of little 
value in many cases “unless it is followed by a phase of active 
exercise directed to a complete restoration of function’’, but this 
phase of after-care is the one most commonly neglected to-day. 
The Association therefore urges the establishment of rehabilita- 
tion centres. 


Existing public health services. These services would continue 
to be needed and should be extended to deal with such evils as 
atmospheric pollution by smoke, noise in large towns, etc. The 
problems of nutrition and physical education are just beginning 
to receive the official attention they deserve. 


Administration. 


The financial aspects of existing schemes of health insurance 
have assumed overwhelming importance and ‘“‘the preventive side 
has been crowded out in the welter of complex administrative 
difficulties’. Administrative responsibility for health insurance 
should be placed with a statutory authority, a board of manage- 
ment composed of representatives of the various interested bodies. 
This board would be established under a Commonwealth Act 
administered by the Minister of Health. Its functions would be: 
(1) to arrange for the conduct of the medical service; (2) to estimate 
the annual sum necessary for carrying out the scheme; (3) to ad- 
minister the fund necessary for the service; (4) to conclude agree- 
ments with the contracting parties; and (5) to require the per- 
formance of agreements. 

State boards of management with a constitution similar to 
that of the Federal body would have to be appointed and entrusted 
her such duties as would be delegated to them by the Federal 

y. 

The medical profession should be represented on all committees 
and sub-committees with functions relating to personal health. 














INDUSTRIAL AND LABOUR 
INFORMATION 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 


CANADIAN-AMERICAN WOMEN’S CONFERENCE ON THE I.L.O. 


A Conference organised by the Joint Canadian-American 
Women’s Committee on International Relations was held at Mont- 
real from 15 to 17 May 1943, with the object of continuing the 
Committee’s study of international co-operative machinery by 
bringing to the attention of its members the operation and accom- 
plishments of the International Labour Organisation. 


The agenda of the Conference covered the I.L.O. and its work, social security 
for all, the I.L.O. and reconstruction, what women’s organisations can do to 
secure progressive labour legislation and its enforcement, and the status of 
women, its evolution and present trends. 

The organisations affiliated to the Joint Committee sent representatives 
to the Conference, and observers from a number of other Canadian associations 
were also present. The Conference was addressed by Miss Frances Perkins, the 
United States Secretary of Labor, and by Miss Margaret Bondfield, former 
Minister of Labour of Great Britain, who were the principal speakers at a meeting 
on the subject of women in war industry. Mr. Brooke Claxton, member of the 
Canadian House of Commons, on behalf of the Prime Minister of Canada, and 
Mr. Rochette, Minister of Labour of the Province of Quebec, greeted the United 
States Secretary of Labor and congratulated the Conference on choosing the 
I.L.O. as the subject of discussion. 

At the opening session, the members of the Conference were welcomed by 
Mr. Lindsay Rogers, Assistant Director of the Office, and several I.L.O. officials 
addressed the Conference on the various subjects on the agenda. 


Address by Miss Perkins on the I.L.O. and the United States. 


Miss Perkins addressed a meeting which was devoted to the general work 
of the I.L.O. on the subject of United States collaboration with the Organisation, 
and described as an event ‘‘of tremendous importance both to the International 
Labour Organisation and to the United States” the adherence of the United 
States to the Organisation in 1934. It was important to the Organisation because 
it tended to make it more truly international in character by ‘“‘broadening the 
area of leadership beyond the European field’’, and—since the welfare of the work- 
ers depends upon economic conditions—because it enabled the Organisation 
“‘to assert its interest in broad economic problems and to bring such problems up 
for consideration in a body in which the people themselves through labour mem- 
bers and employer members have a direct voice’. On the other hand, member- 
ship of the Organisation had been beneficial to the United States, whose delegates 
made helpful contacts with people of common interests from many countries 
at the international Conferences they attended, and profited by their exchange 
of experiences with other delegates, which broadened their outlook, quickened 
their interest in the progress of social legislation, and increased their familiarity 
with tripartite machinery. 
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Furthermore, the United States, like other Members of the Organisation, 
had benefited continuously from the technical aid which the I.L.O. had been able 
to furnish. ‘‘The I.L.O. has a wealth of experience which it can bring to bear 
upon the administrative problems of a country inaugurating new labour laws. 
We profited immeasurably when the Office placed its facilities at our disposal at 
the time we were shaping old-age insurance and unemployment compensation.” 
On other more recent occasions too, the Office had been able to provide the United 
States Government with international information which was of invaluable 
assistance at this time. 

Referring to the work of the I.L.O. on the American continent, Miss Perkins 
said that the Organisation had made a special contribution to “the striking deve- 
lopment in recent years of social legislation in the United States and in South 
American countries”’. 

With regard to the part which the Organisation can play in the present and 
in the future, insofar as this can be foreseen, Miss Perkins said that “‘it is to-day 
the most outstanding instrument of international association and government”’, 
and that it has a role to play as an organisation ‘‘which is first of all international 
in character in the discussions which will lead to plans for world reconstruction 
and for opportunity for those now oppressed to participate in planning the 
future’. Furthermore, the International Labour Organisation will have a role 
to play in the discussions of the peace at the end of the war, and its influence will 
be far greater than was the influence of the trade union groups upon the discus- 
sions of the Peace Conference of 1919. 

In conclusion, Miss Perkins affirmed her faith in the I.L.O. as a powerful 
instrument for social progress: 


It has been built consciously for many years, she said. I am proud to 
have shared in the work in recent years. I hope that American labour and 
American employers will accept this trust and throw their full and united 
strength into the upbuilding of the only immediately available instrument 
for international government, an instrument through which labour and em- 
ployers have a direct and continuing voice in shaping world social-economic 
development. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE OFFICE 
LEGISLATIVE SERIES 


The quarterly instalment of the Legislative Series for April- 
June 1943 has just been published. 


This instalment contains translations or reprints of recent legislative measures 
concerning labour in the following countries: Australia, Bolivia, Chile, Cuba, 
Dominican Republic, Great Britain, Greece, Guatemala, Mexico, New Zealand, 
Union of South Africa, and Venezuela. 

Special mention may be made of the Australian Acts and Regulations con- 
cerning women’s employment, the British Pensions (Mercantile Marine) Act, 
the Mexican Social Insurance Act, and the New Zealand Social Security Acts. 


OBITUARY 
FRANTISKA PLAMINKOVA 


The office regrets to announce the death on 24 January 1943 
of Mrs. Frantiska Plaminkova, member of the Correspondence 
Committee on Women’s Work. 


Mrs. Plaminkova, who was originally in the teaching profession, was a mem- 
ber of the Senate of the Czechoslovak Republic and had been President of the 
National Council of Women of Czechoslovakia ever since its foundation. As a 
feminist of world-wide reputation, she was elected vice-president of important 
international women’s organisations on various occasions, including the Inter- 
national Council of Women and the International Federation of Business and 
Professional Women. Mrs. Plaminkova was both an ardent patriot and a firm 
believer in social justice, which she strove to uphold and promote. 
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SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC POLICY 


RECONSTRUCTION PLANNING IN GREAT BRITAIN 
STATEMENT BY THE PRIME MINISTER 


In his speech on post-war policy broadcast on 21 March 1943, 
Mr. Winston Churchill, Prime Minister of Great Britain, discussed 


some of the problems of reconstruction which would confront the 
Government after the war. 


Stating that plans would have to be made for maintaining and progressively 
improving previous standards of life and labour, Mr. Churchill said: 


I am very much attracted to the idea that we should make and proclaim 
what might be called a Four-Year Plan. Four years seems to me to be the 
right length for the period of transition and reconstruction which will follow 
the downfall of Hitler. We have five-year Parliaments, and a four-year plan 
would give time for the preparation of a second plan. This four-year plan 
would cover five or six large measures of a practical character which must 
all have been the subject of prolonged, careful, energetic preparation before- 
hand and which fit together into a general scheme. 


In regard to social insurance, the Prime Minister said that he was eager to 
give a scheme for the amalgamation and extension of ‘‘our present incomparable 
insurance system”’ a leading place in the four-year plan, adding: 


The time is now ripe for another great advance, and anyone can see what 
large savings there will be in administration once the whole process of insur- 
ance has become unified, compulsory, and national. Here is a real opportunity 
for what I once called “bringing the magic of averages to the rescue of the 
millions’. Therefore, you must rank me and my colleagues as strong partisans 
of national compulsory insurance for all classes, for all purposes, from the 
cradle to the grave. 


Declaring that “the best way to insure against unemployment is to have no 
unemployment’’, he stated: 


There is another point. Unemployables, rich or poor, will have to be 
toned up. We cannot afford to have idle people. Idlers at the top make idlers 
at the bottom. No one must stand aside in his working prime to pursue a 
life of selfish pleasure. 


The Prime Minister also urged the establishment of a national health service, 
and added: 


The care of the young and the establishment of sound, hygienic conditions 
of motherhood have a bearing upon the whole future of the race which is 
absolutely vital. Side by side with that is the war upon disease, which, let 
me remind you, so far as it is successful, will directly aid the national insur- 
ance scheme. Upon all this, planning is vigorously proceeding. 


On the subject of education, he said: 


I hope our education will become broader and more liberal . . . It is in our 
power . . . to secure equal opportunities for all. The facilities for advanced 
education must be evened out and multiplied. No one who can take advantage 
of a higher education should be denied this chance. . . We must make sure 
that the path to the higher functions throughout our society and empire is 
really open to children of every family. Whether they can tread that path 
will depend upon their qualities, tested by fair competition. All cannot reach 
the same level, but all must have their chance. . . 

After schooltime ends we must not throw our youth uncared for and 
unsupervised on to the labour market, with its “‘blind alley”’ occupations which 
start so fair and often end so foul. We must make plans for part-time release 
from industry, so that our young people may have the chance to carry on 
their general education and also to obtain specialised education which will 
fit them better for their work. 
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Finally, the Prime Minister called attention to the necessity for a vast post- 
war building programme: 


We have one large immediate task in the replanning and rebuilding of 
our cities and towns. This will make a very great call on all our resources in 
material and labour, but it is also an immense opportunity, not only for im- 
provement of our housing, but for the employment of our people in the years 
immediately after the war. In the far-reaching scheme for reorganising the 
building industry, prepared by the Minister of Labour and the Minister of 
Works, will be found another means of protecting our insurance fund from 
the drain of unemployment relief. 













Post-War PLANNING IN THE UNITED STATES 
STATEMENT BY THE UNDER-SECRETARY OF STATE 


In a speech delivered in Toronto, Canada, on 26 February 1943, 
Mr. Sumner Welles, Under-Secretary of State of the United States, 
discussed the war and post-war problems facing the two countries. 
He suggested that the United Nations should set up machinery 
for the purpose of assembling and studying all international aspects 
of problems under the general heading of freedom from want. 


Stating that when the war ends Canada and the United States would be 
confronted with similar problems which would have to be discussed not only 
between them but also in the framework of the whole United Nations, Mr. Welles 
pointed out that: 


There is no disagreement anywhere as to what the United Nations want. 
They want full employment for their people at good wages and under good 
working conditions and the other physical and institutional arrangements 
that add up to freedom from want. But differences of opinion doubtless 
exist within and between the several countries as to the means to be adopted. 

















He therefore went on to suggest a method for preventing possible disagree- 
ments from crystallising: 


I believe that if the United Nations were to set up machinery for the 
purpose of assembling and studying all international aspects of problems 
under the general heading of freedom from want, and for assembling all the 
pertinent facts and considerations relating thereto, and for jointly analysing 
all facts and considerations relating to measures or policies proposed for 
furthering the end in view, the controversies and conflicts of policy which 
have so long embittered relations in the international economic field, and 
therefore gererally, might largely disappear. If the analysis were thorough 
enough, «° d the problems of each country were fully understood by the others, 
solutions could be found that would serve the interests of all concerned. 
Nothing is more clear to my mind than this: if all aspects of an economic 
problem were explored, it would become apparent that the basic interests 
of all countries are largely common interests, that each country’s economic 
problems are related to, and inseparable from, those of the others. 

A United Nations study such as I have in mind would explore in a careful, 
thorough, and systematic way world problems in the economic field, towards 
the solution of which much progress must be made if we are to have anything 
approaching the goal of freedom from want in our own countries or elsewhere. 
People and Governments here and everywhere are studying these problems, are 
searching for solutions. The plans of one Government or group of Govern- 
ments may seem sound enough in the light of their own interests, but may 
contain flaws which are visible only from the viewpoint of other Governments 
or countries. If the study to which I have referred did no more than detect 
and focus attention on such flaws, if it did no more than prevent the crystalli- 
sation in one country or group of countries of ideas which are objectionable 
from the viewpoint of others, it would serve a highly useful purpose. It is 
however, my hope and belief that a United Nations undertaking such as I 




































1 The Times, 22 Mar. 1943. 
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have suggested would be able to formulate plans and recommendations of a 
constructive sort—to find, so to speak, common denominators which, in the 
net, would be advantageous to all. Failing to begin such organised study and 
discussion now, there is danger that divergent views and policies may become 
crystallised, to the detriment of the common war effort, and to the detriment 
of efforts to bring about a peace that will be more than a brief and uneasy 
interlude before another even more horrible and more destructive war devast- 
ates and depopulates the world. 

My Government believes that the initiation of such studies is already 
overdue. If we do not make a start now, there is danger that we shall be 
brought together to make the peace with as many plans as there are Govern- 
ments. The day of complete victory cannot come too soon... Between 
now and that day we must endeavour to prepare ourselves to meet the res- 
ponsibilities, and to make the most of the opportunities, that peace will bring. 

I am glad to say that my Government intends at once to undertake discus- 
sions with other members of the United Nations as to the most practical and 
effective methods through which these vitally necessary conferences and 
consultations between us all can be held. It is my conviction that from these 
meetings a large measure of agreement will already be found to exist; that 
solutions will be available for such divergencies as may be apparent; and that 
in the last analysis it will be found that what may even appear to be funda- 
mental obstacles can be resolved in the interest of the welfare of us all.! 


SoutH AFRICAN TRADE UNIONS AND Post-War PROBLEMS 


The National Joint Committee of the South African Trades 
and Labour Council and the Cape Federation of Labour Unions 
issued a statement, dated 24 April 1942, expressing the joint 
views of these organisations on the method of handling the pro- 
blems which may be expected to arise in the Union of South Africa 
at the termination of the war. 


The Committee states that the major issue will no doubt be the question of 
finding jobs which will provide the workers and their families with a decent 
livelihood. To stave off likely economic depression following in the wake of a 
long war, it is imperative that the Government should pass legislation to protect 
the employment and present standards of living of all workers—and particularly 
of engineering mechanics—from the inevitable competition of dilutees and train- 
ees, that is, of all persons newly brought into the industry. 

The real danger will be post-war unemployment on a large scale, and that 
undesirable situation can only be avoided by planning now for the industrial 
undertakings already in existence to maintain the major portion of these dilutees 
and trainees in employment and for the newly created industrial undertakings 
to absorb other unemployed workers. 

The establishment of a National Planning Board is proposed, to consist of an 
equal number of representatives of employers and workers selected with the 
approval of their respective organisations. The functions of the Board would be; 


(a) To survey the existing industrial development with the primary 
purpose of making it as permanent as possible; 

(b) To plan the maximum expansion of such industry to absorb the 
returned soldiers or, alternatively, to have ready schemes to absorb the balance 
of them when the war is over; 

(c) To co-ordinate or abolish the activities of the existing Civil Re- 
oo ety Board and the Industrial Development Corporation and similar 

ies; an 

(d) To check and control the number of dilutees and trainees that are 
being absorbed in industry and to co-ordinate the various schemes through 
which dilutees and trainees are being recruited. 


Such a Board could play a vital part in overcoming and soiving the problems 
that are foreshadowed; it could render valuable service in the conversion of the 
war effort into a permanent means of social progress. 





1 New York Times, 27 Feb. 1943. 
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Various suggestions are made in connection with plans for the absorption 
of returned soldiers in industry, such as the establishment of a State fund to 
finance public works, the introduction of a maximum working week of 40 hours, 
the extension and development of the base metals industry, the establishment 
of a shipbuilding industry, and the introduction of numerous other schemes 
depending upon the requirements and suitability of the region concerned. 

Free hospitalisation and créches, which have been suspended for the duration 
of the war, should not only be restored but improved upon after the war, the 
necessary funds being provided in the same manner as moneys are now being 
raised for war purposes. Certain forms of compulsory social insurance, the im- 
provement of housing conditions, better technical and vocational education, and 
other such welfare measures are also advocated. 


WARTIME COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENTS IN THE 
MiIppLE East 


Tue Mipp.e Eastern SuppLty CENTRE 


An account of the evolution and activities of the Middle Eastern 
Supply Centre has previously been given in these pages.? Sup- 
plementary information on the work already accomplished by the 
Centre, as also an opinion on its potentialities for the future, pub- 
lished in the London Economis#*, is given below. 


Work Already Accomplished. 


The apportioning of supplies and allotting of shipping space is only one part 
of a much wider and more varied field of action of the Centre. To save shipping 
by reducing bulk imports, the various States served by it have been encouraged 
to increase their own food supplies. Agricultural experts, British and American, 
have surveyed the Middle East at the invitation of the Centre, and many of 
their recommendations are already embodied in functioning schemes. In Iran, 
three agricultural development and irrigation schemes are under way, two man- 
aged by Iranians, one under British management. Another scheme in the upper 
reaches of the Tigris would, if introduced, give Iraq and Iran new agricultural 
land and spare Baghdad the danger of annual flooding. The Centre has arranged 
for the import of fertilisers and agricultural machinery. In Syria a joint Tractor 
Board‘ has been established, from which cultivators can hire out tractors at a 
low cost, and the Syrian Government is being encouraged to demand control of 
a percentage of the increased output by way of return. An anti-locust organisa- 
tion was established by the Centre in May 1942 at Teheran, with Russian, Ira- 
nian, British, and Indian experts. Another branch is at work in Saudi Arabia. 
The sunn® pest in Iraq, Turkey, and Iran is also a concern of the Centre, and 
the services of a Jewish expert from Palestine have been engaged in Baghdad. 

A number of industrial ventures have been extended or started through the 
services of the Centre in order to reduce imports and spare shipping. They include 
a plant for crushing oil seeds in Iraq, canning plants in Egypt, superphosphates 
manufactures in Palestine and Egypt, a cotton mill plant in Iran, paper produc- 
tion in Egypt, and window glass manufacture in Palestine. The demands of the 
Middle East for dry batteries can now be met from Palestine, and the region’s 
needs in sodium sulphate are covered locally. The development schemes tend 
to be sy in Palestine and Egypt because there local capital and skill are 
available. 





1 Communication to the I.L.O. 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 1, Jan. 1943, 66. 

* The Economist, Vol. CXLIV, No. 5194, 13 Mar. 1943; No. 5197, % Apr. 1943. 

4 It may be recalled that in the countries served by the Centre, contact is maintained through 
officials attached to the British or American diplomatic missions or, where they have been set 
up, through joint supply committees. There are Anglo-American supply committees in Baghdad, 
Ankara, and Teheran, a joint committee of British, Americans, French, Syrians, and Lebanese 
for Syria and Lebanon, and a number of Anglo-Egyptian supply and transport committees in 
Egypt. Neither the Centre nor the committees have executive powers. They advise and co-ordi- 
nate. The committees, in conjunction with their Governments, work out the country’s require- 
ments for each half-year; and this list is sent to the Centre, which, co-ordinating it with the re- 
quirements of other countries, sends the total supply | list to London. 

5 An East Indian plant from which hemp-like fibre is produced 
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Potentialities for the Future. 


Even if the work of the Centre were simply confined to the controlling and 

directing of supplies and transport, the organisation that has been built up could 
with profit be maintained after the war to integrate the economic life of the 
whole region for later years. If, on the other hand, freedom from want becomes 
the goal of international collaboration, and the lessons of wartime administration 
are learnt, the Centre and its dependent committees fit into the pattern of a 
world-wide economic collaboration foreshadowed by the lend-lease agreements, 
the combined boards (boards consisting of representatives of the countries con- 
cerned for specific purposes in certain areas), and experiments in rationing in 
Great Britain. The common factor in all these systems is the basing of priority 
upon need and the recognition that human resources can be broadly planned 
to ensure that needs are satisfied before luxuries. Wartime experience has shown 
that the pre-war type of commodity control, designed primarily to maintain 
prices, if necessary by restricting output, could be displaced by the type of con- 
trol now exercised by the combined boards. The basis of this control is an estab- 
lished programme of need. The boards are responsible for expanding output 
up to the limit of the programme and distributing it on a priority basis. If such 
a system of world-wide commodity control were adopted after the war to plan 
production, not for war needs, but for increasing human consumption, the various 
national committees in the Middle East and the parent Centre might continue 
the work of estimating six-monthly lists of basic necessities—grain, sugar, oil— 
and of securing their acceptance at the gereral pool. In this way the people of 
the Middle East might secure minimum standards of consumption at guaranteed 
low prices—a minimum ‘‘freedom from want’’, while consumption above the 
oh could continue to be catered for through the ordinary channels of private 
trade. 
The work of the Centre in the industrial as in the agricultural sphere has 
brought to light the Middle East’s need for more technical training, for wider 
education, and for bigger capital investment, than any one Government can 
afford. Even apart from the wider hopes of a peace settlement based on the raising 
of living standards, it would be possible for the Centre to continue its work after 
the war and act as a clearing house for information on the planned development 
of agriculture and industry in the whole region. 

A revised Centre, representing the United Nations, could, on the other hand, 
provide the capital, the machinery, the experts, the advisers, the educationalists, 
without which there can be no speedy raising of Middle Eastern living standards, 
no end to the recurring crises of want, and only little genuine political co-opera- 


tion. 


Difficulties to Be Overcome. 


The war has clearly demonstrated the need for the regional organisation 
of the Middle East for defence, economic development, and social policy. It 
has also shown that no such outcome is likely unless the Great Powers lend a 
hand. One of the difficulties that the Great Powers must face, however, in pro- 
posing constructive policies is strong suspicion of their motives. The most helpful 
way of meeting such suspicions would be for the United Nations to plan their 
help < eaaan a way that its economic and social advantages can be clearly demon- 
strated. 

The Middle Eastern Supply Centre provides an instrument for the develop- 
ment of the region. Projects for irrigation, flood control, and electrification could 
be expanded; many suitable areas actually cross national frontiers, and inter- 
State boards could be established for the purpose. The Centre has helped the 
development of transnort, though on the whole this has been in the hands of the 
military authorities. Its experience could be used for wider schemes after the war. 
The advancement of technical education in all these countries by the setting up 
of technical institutes, research centres, and model farms would tend to diminish 
the lack of balance between the economic and social status of the various com- 
munities. 

For the financing of different schemes, a variety of methods is possible. Two 
might be adopted without great delay. One of the great difficulties of coping 
with the problem of hoarding, shortage, and inflation in the Middle East at the 
moment is the excess of purchasing power. The excess presses on the price level 
and is dissipated in building projects or the purchase of jewelry and in other un- 
productive ways. If it were possible in the immediate future to float an inter- 
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national loan for long-term development schemes, to be carried out under the 
direction of the Centre, much of this purchasing power could be absorbed and a 
solid foundation laid for the Centre’s future activities. The other possibility 
lies in the fact that although the oil of Iraq and Iran is controlled by their Govern- 
ments, it belongs to British, Netherlands, and American companies. By mutual 
agreement, it might be possible to plough back a certain proportion of the oil 
revenues into the Middle East for joint projects to raise the level of the standard 
of living and of education. 


THE INDUSTRIAL AND Economic SITUATION IN INDIA AND 
PREPARATION FOR Post-WaR RECONSTRUCTION 


A survey of the expansion of industrial production in India 
during 1942 was given by the Viceroy in an address to the annual 
general meeting of the Associated Chambers of Commerce of 
India in December 1942 in Calcutta!, and an account of the present 
economic situation by the Finance Member of the Viceroy’s Execu- 
tive Council, Sir Jeremy Raisman, when he presented the Budget 
for 1943-44 to the Legislative Assembly in February 1943.2 The 
Finance Member also mentioned various steps that had been 
taken, or that were under consideration, in preparation for post- 
war reconstruction. The Post-War Reconstruction Committee 
appointed by the Government of India has reported progress and 
the Government has announced the adoption of measures designed 
to benefit service men after demobilisation. One of the provincial 
Governments has also announced its intention to set up a com- 
mittee to deal with post-war reconstruction. 


The Industrial Situation. 


The Viceroy said that while for the first six months of the war the value of 
contracts placed for supplies was approximately 290 million rupees, for the six 
months from April to October 1942 it was 1,370 million rupees and over the whole 
period to the end of October 1942 it had been no less than 4,280 million rupees. 
Those figures excluded, however, the value of the work done in the ordnance 
factories, which was in itself very considerable and included only the contracts 
actually placed through the Government's purchase branch. During 1942 pro- 
gress with the Roger Mission® projects had been satisfactory. It was hoped that 
the Mission’s programme as a whole would be getting into operation from the 
early months of 1943 onward. The preparatory work in India was ahead of the 
receipt of plant and equipment from abroad. The flow of munitions components 
from trade workshops was maintained. The magnitude of the country’s effort 
in respect of the production of munitions and engineering stores was apparent 
from the tightness of key materials such as steel, of which very considerable 
imports were expected from the United States. Further important schemes for 
the expansion of steel production had been approved. On the general stores side, 
the measures to double the production of filature-reeled silk were well in hand, 
and the production of statichutes on a substantial scale was established. The 
production of web-equipment, which was inexistent before the war, stood at 
about 200,000 sets a month, and unless the demand eon it would be doubled 
in the course of 1943. The possibility of expandin e chemicals industry was 
under active consideration. Ship construction had hae amalgamated with ship 
repairs, and a new Director-General established at Bombay to deal with both 
activities. 

Referring to the report submitted by a United States Technical Mission 
after a visit to India‘, the Viceroy observed that the far-reaching scheme of indus- 


or an account of » Viceroy’s survey of developments during 1941, see International Labour 


1 For 
Review, Vol. XLV, No. 5, May 1942, pp. 541-544. 
?For an account of the effect of the war on Indian economy during 1941, idem, Vol. 


oa? _ 2, Aug. 1942, p. 183. 
ritish Ministry of Supply Mission, led by Sir Alexander Roger, which visited India in 
1940" 


4 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 2, Aug. 1942, pp. 184-185. 
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trial expansion recommended by the Mission would, if accepted in full, have 
involved the earliest supply to India by the United States of large quantities of 
materials and equipment, and of large numbers of technical personnel. The 
United States Government had found it impossible to implement the programme 
in full in present conditions. But it had offered to consider any projects which 
were essential for the war effort and to which the Government of India attached 
particular importance. India was already receiving significant assistance from 
the United States in the form of materials, machinery, and plant.! 


The Economic Situation. 


The Finance Member said that, looking back on the first two years of the 
war, one could now see more clearly than was then possible how largely the 
favourable effects on India’s economy outweighed the unfavourable ones. The 
war was then far from Indian shores and yet it had exerted a marked expan- 
sionist influence on production, employment, and trade without any serious dis- 
advantages accompanying the transition from peace to war. It was true that 
India had lost some oversea markets, but others had been gained. The external 
resources of the country had mounted rapidly, and the repayment of the external 
debt began a process which would have a permanent effect upon its international 
situation. Employment had improved and the higher earnings had compensated 
for the rise of agricultural prices, which in its turn had improved the purchasing 
power of the cultivator, and the mounting demand had been met by a fuller 
utilisation of the margin of productive power still available. 

In the past twelve months the unfavourable factors had also gained relatively 
to the favourable ones. Occupation by the enemy of neighbouring territory had 
robbed India of part of its food supplies and increased the strain on communica- 
tions. The war demands were eating deeply into manufacturing capacity, though 
it had been expanded. The drastic cutting off of imports had reduced supplies 
and helped the profiteer to exploit the consumer. At a time when food supplies 
had been reduced by the cutting off of imports, India had had to come to the 
assistance of Ceylon. Prices had risen and, as in other parts of the world, an 
increased money income was being expended on a smaller stream of immediately 
available goods. 

Even if rising agricultural prices had done nothing else, they had obviousiy 
diminished the real burden of agricultural indebtedness, a source to which many 
of the major evils which beset the Indian cultivator had so often been traced. 
The industrial worker was enjoying full employment at rising wages, and if he 
could be induced to exercise sufficient self-control and abstain from the imme- 
diate purchase of superfluities, he could build up a useful fund against the contin- 
gencies of the future. 


Preparation for Post-War Reconstruction. 


The Finance Member added that India’s external debt was on the point of 
disappearance and that there were large funds in hand with which to finance the 
improvement of industrial equipment in the future. About £300 million had been 
repatriated since the beginning of the war and India’s transition from a debtor 
to a creditor country had been completed. In about three years the accumulation 
of decades of India’s public indebtedness to the United Kingdom had been ex- 
tinguished. The possibility of a direct mutual aid agreement between India and 
the United States, which might lead to a solution of the extremely difficult ques- 
tion of reciprocal aid (for lend-lease supplies) to the United States forces in India 
in relation to the financial settlement (for sharing the cost of defence) between 
Great Britain and India, was under consideration. 

He also announced that the Government was considering a proposal to con- 
stitute, out of the substantial surplus of sterling balances now accruing as a 
result of the large purchases of supplies and provisions in India by the British 
Government for war purposes, a Reconstruction Fund to provide for the financing 
of a programme of post-war reconstruction, including the rehabilitation and re- 
equipment of industry. It was clear, he said, that in the post-war period there 
would be demands in India for imported machinery and plant to equip the greatly 
expanded industrial system, to re-equip the railways and to enable provincial 
and State Governments to carry out schemes of electrification, irrigation, and 
the like, which had had to remain in abeyance during the war. It might be taken 
for granted that it would be found necessary even after the end of the war to 


1 Amrita Basar Patrika (Calcutta), 19 Dec. 1942; The Hindu (Madras), 18 Dec. 1942. 
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proceed on some orderly programme for the purchase of those capital goods from 
the producing countries. In that respect the position might well be found to be 
not greatly dissimilar from the present situation in regard to the procurement 
from overseas sources of the plant and equipment necessary for war production. 
The first essential would probably be a careful and comprehensive survey of 
India’s requirements and the establishment of some order of priority upon which 
a programme could be drawn up. In so far as that programme depended upon 
the ability of the producing countries to release certain types of goods for export, 
it would clearly involve international co-operation, and in particular the assist- 
ance and co-operation of the British Government. The existence of such a Recon- 
struction Fund, coupled with a concerted programme of requirements, would 
place India in a favourable position to endeavour to secure the early fulfilment 
of its post-war needs and so enable it to go ahead with post-war reconstruction 
with the minimum of delay. 


Work of the Post-War Reconstruction Committee. 


At a meeting of the Post-War Reconstruction Committee? held in New Delhi 
on 16 February 1943, with the Member for Commerce of the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council in the chair, a statement on the position in respect of the requirements 
of capital goods after the war was examined, and it was decided to set up six 
technical sub-committees to consider the replacement requirements as well as 
the volume of capital goods likely to be needed for industrial expansion.* 

The Consultative Committee of Economists to consider post-war problems‘ 
has, it may be added, drawn up a programme of work. The Committee has sug- 
gested, under the head of labour and demobilisation, that data relating to the 
changes in the total volume of employment, the composition of the employed 
population (according to skill and daily or monthly rating), the methods of 
recruitment, the hours of work and wages (time and piece rates), the effects of 
rationalisation of industrial technique, the deferred payment systems, and the 
probable magnitude of industrial unemployment should be collected by the 
Department of Labour, Government of India. Other suggestions under the same 
head are that investigations of the kind of employment machinery and training 
machinery likely to be needed at the end of the war should be immediately pro- 
ceeded with. In addition, the subject-matter under the heads of industry, public 
works, trade and tariffs, and agriculture has been broken up into numerous 
details, and special enquiries in respect of such details have been suggested.§ 


Establishment of a Reconstruction Committee for the United Provinces. 


The early establishment of a post-war reconstruction committee for the 
United Provinces was foreshadowed by the Governor in a speech in January 1943. 
He recalled that in 1942 a Revenue Reserve Fund to meet expenditure on air raid 
precautions in the first instance, with the residuary purpose of post-war recon- 
struction, had already been established*, and added that the Government proposed 
to continue to make substantial contributions to the Fund for the latter purpose.’ 


Assistance to Indian Soldiers Demobilised after the War. 


The Member for Defence of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, Sir Firoz Khan 
Noon, replying to an interpellation in the Legislative Assembly in February 1943, 
stated that the Government recognised that the demobilised Indian soldier would 
be one of the most powerful agents in the readjustment and development of 
society after the war. It was therefore the Government's first objective to ensure, 
as far as possible, that men eventually discharged from the armed forces would 
not only be supplied with the necessaries of life but equipped to earn a decent 
livelihood. The Government’s tentative plans included the creation of a fund 


1 Gasette of India Extraordinary, 27 Feb. 1943. The late Governor of the Reserve Bank of India, 
Sir James Taylor, in an address in Jan 1943 to the shareholders, also expressed the desirability 
of using the present surpluses to meet India's probably extensive post-war demand for capital 
goods for the development of railways, electric power, and irrigation, and added: “These reserves, 
if prudently used, would transform India's tion . . . and enable it to trade as one of the prin- 
cipal commercial countries of the world" (The Times, 2 Mar. 1943). For a discussion of the effect 
of Gee oe India’s external payments, see The Economist, Vol. CKLIV, No. 5193, 6 Mar. 1943, 
pp. 302-303. 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIV, No. 4, Oct. 1941, p. 418. 

* The Statesman (Delhi), 18 Feb. 1943. 

4 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 3, Mar. 1942, p. 309. 

5 Legislative Assembly Debates, Vol. III, No. 2, 15 Sept. 1942. 

* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 2, Feb. 1943, p. 218. 
1 Times of India (Bombay), 1 Feb. 1943. 
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which was being built up at the rate of 2.5 to 3 million rupees a month, to be 
used after the cessation of hostilities on schemes for the permanent benefit of 
former service men.! A complete card index of the Indian Army had been pre- 
pared, in which all the necessary particulars concerning each individual were re- 
corded, including technical qualifications. 

The Government had under consideration the creation of a network of employ- 
ment offices throughout the country, which would deal with technical personnel 
and with which employment and welfare bureaux for discharged members of the 
armed forces would co-operate. It had also been decided that the technical 
training scheme? would be continued for a year and a half after the war, so that 
men who had been called up before completing their course of technical training 
might do so after the war and qualify themselves for technical employment.* 


LaBour Po.icy IN INDIA 


It may be recalled that the Member for Labour of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council, Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, dealt with the present 
labour policy of the Government of India in his presidential address 
to the first tripartite labour conference‘ and at a subsequent press 
conference in New Delhi.’ Since then a Labour Adviser to the 
Government has been appointed, and three broadcasts have been 
made on the impact of the war on Indian labour by spokesmen 
of the Department of Labour, Government of India, including 
one by Dr. Ambedkar. 


Appointment of a Labour Adviser to the Government. 


The Government of India has appointed Mr. D. T. Jack, formerly Professor 
of Economics in the University of Aberdeen, and of the British Ministry of Labour 
since the outbreak of war, as its Labour Adviser. His main duty will be to advise 
the Government on labour legislation.® 


The Attitude of Indian Labour to the War. 


Dealing with the attitude of Indian labour to the war, Dr. Ambedkar said 
in his broadcast that it was undeniable that Indian labour was actively co- 
operating in the war effort. It had secured many gains during the war and would 
obtain many more. But Indian labour was not content with fair conditions of 
work, it wanted fair conditions of life as well. It wanted liberty, government by 
the people both in name and in fact—including the right to equal opportunity 
and the fullest facilities for growth for every individual according to his needs, 
which it was the duty of the State to provide; equality, the abolition of privileges 
of every kind, in law, in the civil service, in the Army, in taxation, in trade and 
in industry, the abolition of all processes leading to inequality; and fraternity, 
an all-pervading sense of human brotherhood unifying all classes and nations. 
Those ideals, Indian labour believed, could only be attained in the event of an 
Allied victory in the war. Its creed was internationalism, and nationalism was 
to it only a means to an end. This war was full of potentialities for good. It was 
both a war and a revolution, a revolution which demanded a fundamental change 
in the terms of association between man and man and nation and nation—a 
replanning of society. In this sense it was a people’s war, and, if it was not, it 
could and should be made into a people’s war.” 


The Present Position. 


Mr. R. S. Nimbkar, Labour Welfare Adviser to the Government of India 
and formerly a trade union leader and the Indian Workers’ Delegate to the Inter- 
national Labour Conference in 1939, said that India was linked with the demo- 


1Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 2, Feb. 1943, p. 218. 

2 Ibid., pp. 234-235. 

2 The Statesman (Delhi), 18 Feb. 1943. Sarat to the I. L. O. 

4 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. ag No. 1, Jan. 1943: ‘“The Institution of a Tri- 
partite Labour oa in India” . Be: 7 

5 Idem, Vol. XLVII, . 5, May 194 p. %625. 
* The Statesman (pein. '29' Dec. 1942. 
7 Indian Information (New Delhi), Vol. 12, No. 107, 1 Jan. 1943. 
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cratic world and linked for good. As a result of the development of the trade 
union movement and the establishment of the International Labour Office, a 
cot peer labour code had been gradually built up in India. The country had 
made considerable advance during the last few years in line with other progressive 
countries, though it was still young industrially. Should victory in war be followed 
by a satisfactory peace, labour would not only have a share in the government 
but many other things as well that would tend to make life happy. If the Indian 
workers would develop their trade unions on sound lines and would have recourse 
to the existing machinery for the consideration of grievances or complaints, they 
could ensure fair wages and fair conditions of ne for themselves.! 


The Government's Aims. 


Indian labour, said Mr. H. C. Prior, Secretary to the Government of India 
in the Department of Labour, held, in the words of the constitution of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation, that peace should be based on social justice. The 
Government had taken certain steps, and was contemplating others, calculated 
to help labour to work alongside of the Government and employers to achieve 
that end. The Government’s policy in the circumstances was one which would 
be conducive to maximum war production and might be summed up as ‘“‘full and 
free contact between the Government, employers and workers, steady produc- 
tion, and fair conditions of work for all’’. Such tripartite collaboration would 
be possible only if there was a sound trade union movement. The Indian trade 
union movement was not yet strong, and many of the existing trade unions had 
not been affiliated to the main all-India associations, but the Government recog- 
nised the importance of the development of trade unionism and was, therefore, 
fully committed to the encouragement of a sound trade union movement. Such 
a movement would facilitate the settlement of matters that arose for decision 
directly between the employer and the employee—that was the ideal—but there 
were inevitably other matters which at times needed attention and which might 
become the responsibility of the Government. 

Many of those matters, the settlement of individual disputes and such like, 
were (except in the case of Central Government undertakings) the responsibilities 
of the provinces and were dealt with by the provincial Labour Commissioners, 
but others might raise matters of policy which had an India-wide importance 
(affecting the Central Government, the provincial Governments as well as the 
Governments of Indian States) and which might require Central guidance and 
Central legislation. In such matters the Central Government had always had 
the advantage of advice from provincial Governments, but they had recently 
adopted two methods of securing further contacts so as to have the earliest 
information and the best advice to help them in dealing with such problems. 

The first of those methods was the appointment of labour welfare officers.” 
Those officers would help the Government to keep in contact with labour and 
with employers. They were not there to settle any individual disputes—that was 
for the Government concerned—but they were there to explain to the workers 
and employers what the Government was doing, and to bring to the notice of the 
Government what the employers and workers were thinking. The second method 
which the Government had adopted for maintaining the closest contact with 
labour problems was the establishment of the tripartite Plenary Conference and 
the Standing Committee.* This was an important development, which followed 
closely the lines of the Constitution of the International Labour Organisation. 

The machinery referred to above was, however, only a means by which to 
secure continued production and fair conditions of work for all. The statutory 
labour code of the country was a fairly advanced labour code, but the war had 
led to a large increase in industrial output and it was certain that where such 
an increase occurred some adjustments in conditions, some disputes, and some 
causes of friction between the worker and employer must inevitably occur. The 
Government had devised a suitable procedure for a quick settlement of disputes.‘ 
An even more important part of the Government's policy was that of ensuring 
that the conditions of work were such that labour could reasonably be expected 
to carry on working without resorting to disputes. Where, for instance, the main- 
tenance of war production necessitated exemptions from certain provisions of the 





1 Ibid. 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 5, May 1943, p. 626. 

3 Idem, Vol. XLVII, No. 1, Jan. 1943, pp. 1-21: “The Institution of a Tripartite Labour Or- 
ganisation in India”’. 

4 Idem, Vol. XLVII, No. 2, Feb. 1943, p. 219; No. 5, May 1943, p. 625. 
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factory laws, or some restrictions on the movement of labour, it was essential to 
ensure that such exemptions and restrictions did not give rise to undue hardships 
for labour. Other matters of importance during the emergency were the grant of 
a cost-of-living bonus in order to protect the standard of living of the lowest 
category of wage earner in a period of industrial expansion and consequent 
increase in prices, and the provision of an adequate food supply for the workers 
as well as the adoption of measures to protect them in the factories from the risks 
of air raids. 

The responsibility of the Government for improving the permanent peace- 
time labour code, however, remained, and proposals for introducing legislation 
instituting a scheme of sickness insurance and annual holidays with pay, among 
others, were under consideration.! 


LaBour Po.icy IN CHINA 


Reference has previously been made in these pages to a state- 
ment on the Chinese Government’s labour policy, prepared by the 
Ministry of Social Affairs and embodied in a resolution adopted 
by the first National Social Administration Conference held at 
Chungking in October 1942.2 The statement, which was in two 
parts, one consisting of principles of long-term policy and the other 
relating to the application of those principles in wartime, is sum- 
marised below. 


The policy will aim at the development of the trade union movement, the 
enhancement of the social status of the workers and amelioration of their con- 
ditions of life, the regulation of the labour supply, the improvement of industrial 
relations and of productivity, the stimulation of the war effort, and closer co- 
operation with international organisations. 


Development of the Trade Union Movement. 


Trade unions will be divided into two classes, those consisting of workers in 
public utility undertakings, whether under public or private control, and those 
made up of other workers. The two classes of unions will remain distinct. In 
peacetime, with the exception of those in the munition industries and persons 
employed in a managerial or supervisory capacity, all workers, including those 
working for themselves, may join a union. In wartime it will be obligatory for 
all workers, without exception, to form part of a union, the activities of the 
unions will be regulated in accordance with the emergency measures in force, 
and the authorities will take steps to train suitable persons for trade union work 
so that the unions may be provided with the necessary personnel. The right of 
the unions to engage in collective bargaining and to declarea strike will be recog- 
nised, subject to certain restrictions. In peacetime the unions of workers in 
public utility undertakings under public control will not be entitled to engage 
in collective bargaining or to declare a strike, while the unions of workers in 
public utility undertakings under private control will be entitled to engage in 
collective bargaining and their right to declare a strike will be severely restricted. 
In wartime strikes will be prohibited. The federation of unions on a territorial 
or trade basis will be permissible. 


Amelioration of Conditions of Work. 


Wages. The principle of equal pay for equal work will be recognised. The 
competent authorities will be required to fix minimum wages with due regard 
to all the factors concerned and, more particularly, with reference to the cost of 
living in the locality. In wartime wages will be regulated and controlled by the 
Government, which will also be responsible for the proper distribution of essential 
commodities. 


Hours of work. An 8-hour day and 48-hour week will be the rule in peacetime. 
In wartime hours of work will be regulated in accordance with the nature of the 





1 Indian Information, Vol. 12, No. 108, 15 Jan. 1943. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 5, May 1943, pp. 622-624. 
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industry concerned, the local conditions, and the demands of the war effort, 
subject, however, to the condition that the working hours may not exceed a 
maximum daily limit of 12. 


Weekly rest. Provision will be made for a weekly rest of 24 consecutive hours 
in peacetime; in wartime such breaks will be provided at least once a fortnight. 


Annual holidays with pay. Provision will be made for a specified number of 
annual holidays with pay in peacetime and in wartime. 


Protection of women and children. In peacetime the employment of women 
and children at night and on work which is injurious to their health on account 
of the exertion involved and in dangerous occupations will be prohibited; provi- 
sion will be made for leave of absence from work for a period before and after 
childbirth and for the grant of medical assistance; and apprenticeship courses 
will be required to be so organised as to enable the trainees to pursue their primary 
school education without interruption. In wartime the employment of women 
at night may be permitted with the approval of the competent authorities. 


Factory Inspection. 


The aim will be to establish a central factories and mines inspection system. 
Minimum standards of health and safety for factories and mines will be formulat- 
ed. This question will receive particular attention in wartime. 


Promotion of Labour Welfare. 


Measures for the promotion of the welfare of labour will aim at safeguarding 
the health and safety of the workers, in particular, of women and children, and 
providing various facilities, for instance, for education and recreation, for the 
care and education of the workers’ children, for securing legal aid, and for the 
organisation of co-operative, thrift and other societies for the promotion of the 
workers’ interests. In the case of public utility undertakings, labour welfare 
activities will be subsidised by the authorities responsible for the management 
of State enterprises. In wartime, measures calculated to enhance productivity 
will be given precedence. 


Improvement of Productivity. 


Measures designed to increase industrial efficiency will include the introduc- 
tion of methods of scientific management and of “work contests” or schemes 
for inducing the workers to compete with each other as to output in a spirit of 
friendly rivalry, and the determination of standards of output. 


Regulation of Labour Supply. 


In order to regulate the labour supply in peacetime, provision will be made 
for the registration of workers and the compilation of labour statistics, and 
measures will be taken for the adjustment of the supply of labour to the demand 
for it by the institution of employment and vocational guidance services and of 
training and apprenticeship courses. A system of national labour service will also 
be instituted, in particular for the promotion of voluntary offers of work by men 
and women and the provision of suitable employment to farm workers during 
periods of inactivity. In wartime labour will be controlled in accordance with 
the provisions of the National General Mobilisation Act and the rules and regula- 
tions to enforce it.! 


Introduction of Social Insurance. 


The work will be taken in hand of preparing for the institution of a system of 
social insurance, commencing with health and accident insurance and including 
subsequently old- ge and invalidity and unemployment insurance. In wartime, 
the scheme will be designed to meet the most pressing needs and restricted accord- 
ing to the extent of the medical supplies and facilities available. 


Improvement of Industrial Relations. 


Model collective agreements will be drawn up, and profit-sharing schemes 
as well as schemes designed to make the workers share in the ownership of the 


1Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 6, Dec. 1942: ‘Wartime Economic and 
ial O 489 





isation in Free China", pp. 698-700; Vol. XLVII, No. 4, Apr. 1943, p. . 
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undertakings in which they are employed, and joint conferences of workers and 
employers to consider questions of common interest, will be encouraged. Indus- 
trial disputes will be settled by resorting to conciliation as far as possible and, 
in the event of no satisfactory result being obtained by this means, by having 
recourse to compulsory arbitration. 


Closer Co-operation with International Organisations. 


Steps will be taken to give wide publicity to the new attitude towards the 
worker in China under the present régime, to ensure China’s participation in 
conferences of the International Labour Organisation, to ratify such international 
labour Conventions as are applicable in China, and to assist the work of the 
International Labour Office. As a wartime measure, prior to the establishment 
of a national organisation of trade unions, workers may set up their own organisa- 
tions, with the approval of the competent authorities, for the purpose of partici- 
pating in the activities of the workers’ organisations in Great Britain, the United 
States, the U.S.S.R., and other democratic countries.! 





WarTIME CONTROL OF PRODUCTION IN JAPAN 


According to a broadcast made by the Tokyo radio and recorded 
by the United States Office of War Information, a new Act was 
passed on 18 March 1943 by the Japanese Diet, giving the Premier, 
Mr. Hideki Tojo, complete control of industry and war production. 
The Act came into effect on the same day. 


The Act empowers the Premier to issue the necessary orders for the expansion 
of industrial output and of key war materials such as iron, steel, coal, light metals, 
shipping, and aeroplanes, should such action be required in the interests of the 
war effort. In the event of the need for the expansion of the production of any 
particular item of those mentioned, the Premier may take upon himself the duties 
of the competent Minister for the mobilisation of labour, materials, motive 
power and capital, or instruct others to take suitable action. For the purposes 
mentioned the Premier may, moreover, take over the duties of an administrative 
bureau or an officer dealing with the mobilisation of national resources, or transfer 
such functions from one bureau or officer to another. The measures for the 
enforcement of the Act will also be determined by the Premier, and penalties are 
provided for infringement. 

Three special boards, consisting chiefly of industrialists and with much the 
same composition, have been set up under the direction of the Premier. One 
of these is made up of seven Cabinet advisers, and the other two are a Wartime 
Economic Council and an Administrative Supervisory Body. The Economic 
Council is composed of the Ministers of War and of the Navy and the seven 
Cabinet Advisers, while the Administrative Supervisory Body is made up of 
members of the Cabinet and of the Board of Cabinet Advisers.” 


FuRTHER MEASURES AGAINST INFLATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


Stating that governmental action hitherto taken in the United 
States* had merely slowed the progress of inflation, and that “‘now 
we must stop it”, the President issued Executive Order No. 9328 
on 8 April 1943, which froze wages and prices to a far greater extent 
than formerly. Furthermore, changes in administrative function 
have been instituted in order to improve the implementing of 
the new anti-inflation measures. 


In the case of agricultural commodities the Price Administrator and the Food 
Administrator now have instructions to place ceiling prices on all commodities 





1 Communication to the I. L. O. 

2 Amerasia (New York), Vol. VII, No. 2, 1 Apr. 1943. 

3 For example, the Emergency Price Control Act of 30 Jan. 1942 (Public Law 421, 77th Con- 
gress); the Act of 2 Oct. 1942 to amend the Emergency Price Control Act of 1942, to aid in pre- 
venting inflation, etc. (Public Law 729, 77th Congress) ; Executive Order No. 9250 of 3 Oct. 1942, 
proven for = a of the national economy. Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, 
o. 5, Nov. +P. . 
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which affect the cost of living. No further increases in prices may be authorised 
except to “the minimum extent required by law’’, such as the laws requiring 
“parity prices’ for agricultural commodities. At the same time readjustments 
may be made in price relationships appropriate for various commodities, or for 
seasonal variations or various marketing areas, or as a result of giving subsidies 
or other inducements to increase production, providing always that such actions 
do not increase the cost of living. 

The National War Labor hed the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
and other agencies which control wages and salaries are directed to authorise no 
further increases except such as are clearly necessary to correct substandards 
of living. However, readjustments may be made if they do not go beyond the 
“Little Steel formula”, which allows compensation for the 15 per cent. increase 
in the cost of living between 1 January 1941 and 1 May 1942. Furthermore, 
reasonable adjustments in wages and salaries may be made in case of promotions, 
reclassifications, merit increases, incentive wages or the like, provided such 
adjustments do not appreciably increase production costs, or furnish a basis 
either for increasing prices or for reducing otherwise justifiable reductions in 

rices. 

r The Chairman of the War Manpower Commission is authorised to forbid 
the movement of workers in order to gain higher wages or salaries, unless the 
change of employment would aid in the effective prosecution of the war. Rate 
increases on the part of common carriers or other public utilities are to be disap- 
proved by all Federal, State, and municipal authorities concerned, and rate 
reductions are to be effected in order both to keep down the cost of living and to 
give effect to the purposes of the stabilisation programme. 

In order to provide for the consistent administration of the new Order No. 
9328, and of Executive Order No. 9250 of 3 October 1942 and the Act of 2 October 
1942, the Economic Stabilization Director is authorised to exercise all powers 
and duties conferred upon the President by that Act and to take such action 
under the authority of that Act as may be necessary ‘‘to stabilise the national 
economy, to maintain and increase production, and to aid in the effective prosecu- 
tion of the war’’. Nevertheless, except in so far as they are inconsistent with Execu- 
tive Order No. 9328 or as the Director of Economic Stabilization shall otherwise 
direct, powers and duties which have hitherto devolved upon persons or agencies 
other than the Director will continue to be exercised and performed by such 
persons or agencies. 

Except in so far as they are inconsistent with Executive Order No. 9328, 
the provisions of Executive Order No. 9250 remain in force together with the 
regulations issued pursuant thereto. Since some prices affecting the cost of 
living are already above the levels of 15 September 1942, they cannot all be 
“rolled back’’ by means of reducing dealers’ margins all the way back to the 
primary producer. But some of these prices can and should be rolled back by 
this method. The new Executive Order thus directs the reduction of all prices 
which were excessively high, inequitable or unfair, since ‘‘the Stabilization Act 
was not intended to be used as a shield to protect prices which were excessively 
high on 15 September 1942’’.* 


Wace Po.uicy In ARGENTINA 


Under a Decree of 19 March 1943 an Advisory Committee 
was set up in the Argentine Republic to report on the possibility 
of introducing a system for the automatic adjustment of wages 
to variations in the cost of living. 


The Committee will have the Minister of the Interior as its chairman, with 
the President of the National Labour Department as vice-chairman, and will 
include economists of recognised standing, and employers’ and workers’ represent- 
atives, all appointed by the Executive Power. The Chief of the Statistical Divi- 
sion of the Department will be the secretary of the Committee. 

The Committee will appoint sub-committees for various regions and branches 
of activity. 

1 Idem, Vol. XLVI, No. 4, Oct. 1942, pp. 489-491. 

? For an account of the regulation made on 16 Apr. 1943 by the Chairman of the Commission 


in virtue of these powers, see below, p. 771. 
3 Federal Register, Vol. 8, No. 71, 10 Apr. 1943, p. 4681. 
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The National Labour Department, through its Statistical Division and on 
the basis of the information collected to date, will lay down the principles regarded 
as appropriate to adjust wages to the cost-of-living index. 

The Department will also prescribe, in collaboration with the provincial 
authorities responsible for the enforcement of labour legislation and with due 
regard to regional and local conditions, rules for carrying out the enquiries 
necessary to build up and amplify the information already collected.! 





INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


THE TRIPARTITE LABOUR ORGANISATION IN INDIA 
First SESSION OF THE STANDING COMMITTEE 


The first Session of the Standing Committee? of the tripartite 
labour organisation in India was held on 30 November and 1 De- 
cember 1942 in New Delhi, with the Member for Labour of the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council, Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, in the chair. 
A summary of the agenda and the notes on the items thereon pre- 
pared by the Government of India, and of the conclusions reached 
at the Session, is given below. 


Message from the I.L.O. 


The chairman announced the receipt of the following message* concerning 
the establishment of the new organisation from the Acting Director of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, Mr. E. J. Phelan: 


I have read with great interest the proceedings of the Fourth Labour 
Conference deciding on the establishment of a tripartite organisation modelled 
on the Constitution of the International Labour Organisation. I desire to 
offer warm congratulations to all parties concerned on the accomplishment 
of an important step and assure you that the International Labour Office 
will be glad to give any possible assistance to the new organisation which 
cannot fail to influence the whole of the Eastern world. 


The chairman also announced that he had sent the following reply to the 
message: 
Grateful for your telegram and assurance of assistance from the I.L.O. 
with regard to our new tripartite organisation. We shall keep the I.L.O. 
informed of the working of the new organisation. 


The Agenda. 


The items on the agenda were: (1) a review of wartime labour legislation: 
(2) production problems; (3) workers’ earnings; (4) labour welfare; and (5) 
industrial statistics. 


Wartime labour legislation. The more important of the measures relating 
to the conditions of work in regulated employment adopted during the war were, 
it was stated, the Essential Services (Maintenance) Ordinance, 1941‘, the Defence 
of India Rule 81A5 and Orders thereunder, and the National Service (Technical 
Personnel) Ordinance, 1940.* While these measures contained provisions imposing 





1 Communication to the I. i. O. 

2 For an account of the aims and objects of the new exppcicntioe and the composition of the 
Committee see International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, Jan. 1943: “‘The Institution of 
a Tri artite Labour Organisation in India"’, pp. 1-16. 

t may be added that the message was broadcast in January 1943 from New Delhi by the 
ad... to the Government of India in Ge + pageagen of Labour, Mr. H. C. Prior, in the course 
of a talk on the Government's labour 

«Cf. International Labour Review oL XLv1, No. 4, Oct. 1942, p. 483. 

: Ibid., pp. 457-458. 

* Ibid., p. 484. 
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restrictions on labour, they had at the same time provided the Government with 
the necessary powers to determine the terms and conditions of work of the work- 
ers concerned. Some of the provincial Governments had made general rules 
under the Essential Services (Maintenance) Ordinance, but the information 
so far received showed that it had not yet been found necessary by any of them 
to pass an order under the Defence of India Rule 81A. The powers under the 
National Service (Technical Personnel) Ordinance had been used both by the 
national service labour tribunals and by the Central Government in a number 
of cases. 

The points for discussion were a general review of the measures referred to 
above and the need for or the desirability of a more systematic use of the powers 
of the Government under the Essential Services (Maintenance) Ordinance. 


Production problems. A number of topics were included under this head. The 
Trade Disputes Act, 1929!, and the Defence of India Rule 81A and Orders made 
thereunder provided the existing machinery for the settlement of industrial 
disputes. The former dealt with sudden stoppages of work in public utility 
undertakings, while the provision of 14 days’ notice prior to stoppages had been 
extended to all industrial employment, and the Government had also been empow- 
ered to enforce the awards of adjudicators, by the latter. 

The Committee was invited to review the position and to suggest improve- 
ments, if necessary, in the present machinery. 

The mobilisation of labour had for the most part been effected by the National 
Service (Technical Personnel) Ordinance, the technical training scheme operated 
by the Department of Labour, Government of India*, and upgrading in factories. 
The Ordinance was administered through the national service labour tribunals, 
one of which had been constituted in each of the principal provinces, with the 
exception of Orissa and the North-West Frontier Province, which were included 
in the jurisdiction of the neighbouring Provinces of Bihar and the Panjab, and 
one in Delhi. By a recent amendment of the Ordinance’, the tribunals might 
require undertakings to train men for civil employment in industry under such 
terms and conditions as might be prescribed. The technical training scheme 
utilised various educational institutions and industrial undertakings, as well as 
special centres. The two all-India associations of employees had been addressed 
by the Government on the subject of upgrading in factories.‘ There was, in addi- 
tion, the “‘Bevin training scheme’’.’ Under this scheme 304 trainees in six groups 
had been sent to the United Kingdom. Three groups had returned after the com- 
pletion of training, and the large majority of these groups had been absorbed into 
employment. As for the mobilisation of unskilled labour, while the existing 
supply was adequate, there were difficulties about ensuring the necessary supplies 
at the right place at the right time. 

The Committee was asked to suggest other effective steps designed to ensure 
the proper utilisation of labour for war production. 

It was also invited to express its views on the incidence of absenteeism and 
on the remedial measures that might be adopted, as well as on problems arising 
from wartime transfers of labour from one occupation to another. 

On the question of the relaxation of the provisions of the Factories Act® in 
order to enhance production during the emergency, the Government of India 
had addressed the provincial Governments, laying down certain broad directions 
to be followed in granting exemptions. The Government had stated that ordin- 
arily factories might be allowed to work 60 hours a week. Where circumstances 
made it necessary the extension of the weekly hours of work might be allowed 
up to 65, 66 or 70, but permission to exceed that limit should not be granted 
except for temporary ee As for the daily hours, they should not extend 
beyond 11; and a weekly holiday, or at least one holiday for every two weeks, 

1 The Act prohibits strikes or lockouts without notice in public utility services; it also makes 
illegal any strike or lockout which has any object other than the furtherance of a trade dispute 
within the trade or industry in which the strikers or the employers locking out are engaged and 
is designed or calculated to inflict severe, general, and prolonged hardship upon the community 
and thereby to compel the Government to take or abstain from taking any particular course of 
aceite Act was to remain in force only for a period of five years in the first instance, but its validity 
was prolonged in 1934. For the text of the Act, see I. L. O.: Legislative Series, 1929, Ind. 2. 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 2, Feb. 1943, pp. 234-235. 

3 Idem, Vol. XLVI, No. 4, Oct. 1942, pp. 484-485. 

4 Idem, Vol. XLVII, No. 4, Apr. 1943, p. 502. 

5 Idem, Vol. XLVII, No. 2, Feb. 1943, pp. 235-236. 

* For the text of the Act, see I. L. O.: Legislative Series, 1934, Ind. 2. 
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should be allowed. No exemptions should ordinarily be necessary in respect of 
the provisions relating to rest intervals or the spreadover of the hours of work, 
but where relaxation was found necessary to suit special local circumstances, 
spreadover should not exceed 14 hours. There were no adequate grounds for 
relaxing the restrictions on the employment of women. In the case of civilian 
personnel, exemption should not be allowed in respect of the provisions relating 
to extra pay for overtime. In general, the exemptions should be for the duration 
of the war. It was added, however, that there had been some indication recently 
that long hours in the engineering industry tended to produce fatigue. 

The Committee was asked to consider the possibility of laying down optimum 
hours for various industries, should this be deemed necessary, and the desirability 
of establishing a board on the lines of the Industrial Health Research Board in 
the United Kingdom, both as a wartime measure and to serve peacetime condi- 


tions. 


Workers’ earnings. The Government had no detailed information on workers’ 
earnings in various industries and on variations which had occurred during the 
war. The basic question was whether the supply of consumption goods could 
increase pari passu with an increase in money incomes, or whether an increase 
in money incomes must result in an inflation spiral unless a proportion was saved 
by the workers, as also by other sections of the community. Savings had not 
been on a satisfactory scale in the country and the proportion of small savings 
was not considerable. There was at present no evidence to show that the workers 
were making any attempt by saving to postpone the benefit of increased earnings 
to the post-war period. 

The questions for discussion before the Committee were whether any uniform- 
ity in respect of wages in general or of the cost-of-living bonus in particular was 
practicable, whether it would be desirable to grant wage increases or bonuses, 
as distinct from the cost-of-living bonus, in some form of deferred savings, and 
whether propaganda could or should be used to encourage saving among the 


workers. 


Labour welfare. The Government considered that fair price food-grain shops 
should be opened in as large numbers as possible, and the Committee was asked 
to state what special steps, if any, would, in its view be desirable and practicable 
to meet the problem of supplies of essential commodities to the workers in par- 
ticular. 

A considerable amount of work had already been done by the Department 
of Labour in respect of the provision of air-raid precautions in factories, but it 
was observed that for the organisation to be effective it was essential to have 
the co-operation of the workers. 

A War Injuries Scheme had been adopted in January 1942, but it was purely 
a relief measure and had in it no element of compensation. The scheme provided a 
minimum level of subsistence and was also related to the allowances and pensions 
available to the lowest combatant rank in the Army. The Government had invit- 
ed the views of employers’ organisations on a draft scheme for war injuries insur- 
ance, under which the relief under the War Injuries Scheme would be supplement- 
ed so as to bring it to the level of compensation under the Workmens’ Compensa- 
tion Act. The Committee was asked to consider the desirability of this proposal. 


Industrial statistics. The Department of Labour, Government of India, would 
administer the Industrial Statistics Act!, but it was necessary to proceed on a 
well-defined plan in order to improve the present position concerning labour 
intelligence, which was far from being satisfactory. The Government proposed 
that workers’ wages and earnings and hours of work might be dealt with in the 
first instance. The Committee was asked to express its preference and also to 
state its views on the method of giving effect to the Act. 


Conclusions of the Committee. 


Although the Committee did not adopt any formal resolutions at this meeting, 
there was general agreement among the members that uniformity concerning the 
determination of the scale of the cost-of-living bonus should be ensured, that 
arrangements should be made for the provision of adequate supplies of food grains 
to shops especially installed for the purpose of selling such grains to the workers 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 4, Oct. 1942, p. 452. 
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at cost price, and that steps should be taken to make supplies of “standard” 
cloth!, or utility cloth for ordinary civilian needs, generally available to the work- 
ers. An account was also given by the Secretary to the Government of India in 
the Department of Food of the measures taken by the Government for the 
organisation and distribution of food supplies.? 


GOVERNMENT-EMPLOYER-WORKER COLLABORATION IN AUSTRALIA 


In conformity with the resolution adopted by the New York- 
Washington Conference of the International Labour Organisation 
in 1941%, the Australian Commonwealth Department of Labour 
and National Service has communicated to the International 
Labour Office a statement, dated 12 February 1943, outlining the 
developments effected since the beginning of the war in the rela- 
tions between Government authorities and employers’ and workers’ 
organisations. The statement is reproduced below. 


Australian Governments, of whatever political party or parties, have always 
been most alive to the value of consultation and collaboration with workers’ 
and employers’ organisations, and the conditions of wartime administration have 
brought out even more clearly the need for this co-operation. Indeed the em- 
phasis has shifted, since the war, and for the purposes of post-war planning, 
from consultation to active collaboration. It is anticipated by some that the post- 
war period will witness the flowering of this system of collaboration for the positive 
purposes of rebuilding the economy. 

National Security Regulations issued under the National Security Act have 
recognised the right of industrial organisations to be consulted on the organisa- 
tion and administration of certain fields of labour policy. These Regulations 
also provide that the members (apart from the chairman) of the administrative 
commissions and such like, established under these Regulations, shall be appoint- 
ed on the recommendation of the industrial organisations. In addition, senior 
trade union officials have been appointed to wartime departments to advise on 
labour questions. Perhaps the most striking example of co-operation, however, 
is the practice of the present Labour Government of calling special trade union 
conferences in order to explain to and seek the co-operation of the unions on im- 
portant lines of policy. For example, a conference was invited, in February 
1942, to express its views and make suggestions on the Government's proposed 
man-power policy. 

Freedom of association is recognised, and, indeed, the organisation of workers 
and employers is enforced by the Australian system of compulsory arbitration, 
which is centred on the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Act. The 
scope of the Commonwealth arbitration system has been considerably extended 
during the war by National Security cagitodion, particularly the National Security 
(Industrial Peace) Regulations (Statutory Rules, 1940, No. 290). 

The central organisations are the Australasian Council of Trade Unions and 
the Australian Workers’ Union on the workers’ side, and the Associated Cham- 
bore of Manufactures and the Associated Chambers of Commerce for the em- 
ployers. 

While the Government consults freely with industrial organisations in the 
preparation and administration of policy, there is general agreement that the 
policy itself should be determined by the Government and not by sectional in- 
dustrial interests and organisations, however wide in scope these may be. 

Besides collaborating freely with industrial organisations, especially workers’ 
organisations—where in practice the need for collaboration is found to be greatest 
—the Government has established certain institutions to ensure continuity of 
collaboration. These are the Trade Union Panel and the Australian Industrial 
Relations Council. 


1 A scheme has been adopted by the Government of India in consultation with the provincial 
Governments and the textile industry for the manufacture of three varieties of such cloth for sale 
a prices, which are subject to review every quarter (Times of India (Bombay), 12 Dec. 


i ee to the I. L. O. 
*Cf. I. L. O.: Conference of the International Labour . 1941, New York and Wash- 
ington, D.C. Record Proceedings (Montreal, sot). Me 166. 
4 Cf. International Review, Vol. XLVI, Ni Nov. 1942, p. 624. 
5 Idem, Vol. XLIII, No. 3, Mar. 1941, p. 327. 
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Trade Union Panel. 


In August 1940 a Trade Unions Advisory Panel was set up by the Prime 
Minister of the day. It was to be a body of representatives of trade unions to 
advise and guide the Government on matters affecting the unions during the 
war. The Panel did useful work up to August 1941, but from the outset the 
Australasian Council of Trade Unions had been antagonistic to the Panel, partly 
on the ground that it was not sufficiently representative of the trade unions, 
but largely because the Australasian Council of Trade Unions had been ignored 
when the Panel was established. For some time, the Australasian Council of 
Trade Unions has been pressing most actively for the establishment of a new 
Panel, and negotiations now appear to have been satisfactorily concluded. 


Australian Industrial Relations Council. 


After a conference of employers and trade unions in December 1941, the new 
Labour Government established the Australian Industrial Relations Council 
under the National Security (Australian Industrial Relations Council) Regula- 
tions (Statutory Rules, 1942, No. 1) early in 1942. The purpose of the Regula- 
tions was to establish a body that might assist the Government to achieve and 
maintain continuous production at the highest possible level in all branches of 
industry for the duration of the war. The Council was to consist of a Chairman 
and 16 other members. The Chairman of the Council was to be a Justice of the 
High Court, or the Judge of a Supreme Court of any Australian State. Of the 
16 other members, 8 were to be appointed to represent employers and 8 to repre- 
sent employees. This Council was ineffective, mainly because the ground had 
not been prepared for the establishment of the Council. After some time the 
Chairman resigned, and no other Chairman was appointed. A joint industrial 
body is reputedly unlikely to flourish in the rigorous Australian industrial climate. 

In addition to these consultative institutions, various bodies, representative 
of employees’ and employers’ organisations, and usually with a representative 
of the Government as chairman, have also been established by the Government 
to administer certain fields of labour policy. These bodies have been successful 
administrative agencies. The most important are dilution committees, under a 
central dilution committee for each trade, which control arrangements for the 
dilution of labour in certain trades, and training committees, which supervise 
industrial training associated with dilution?; the Stevedoring Industry Commis- 
sion, which has been set up to organise the stevedoring industry*; coal mining 
industry reference boards, under a Central Reference Board, which regulate 
employment in the coal mining industry*; a Wheat Harvest Employment Com- 
mission and local wheat harvest committees, which regulate the conditions of 
employment in wheat harvesting and closely allied callings’; and, above all, 
the Women’s Employment Board, a semi-judicial body, which regulates the 
entry and conditions of employment of women in male occupations.® 


THE SITUATION IN CANADA 
REORGANISATION OF THE NATIONAL War LaBour Boarp 


Certain provisions of the Canadian Wartime Wages Control 
Order of 10 July 19427 relating to the National War Labour Board 
were revised by an Order in Council passed on 11 February 1943 
under the War Measures Act. The Order provides for a three- 
man Board to replace the former Board of nine or more members 
and for a National War Labour Committee of eight or more mem- 
“oem rt representing employers and workers to advise the 

oard. 


1 International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 2, Feb. 1943, p. 225. 

2 Idem, Vol. XLIII, No. 5, May 1941, pp. 576-8; Vol. XLV, No. 3, Mar. 1942, p. 326. 

3 Idem, Vol. XLVI, No. 4, Oct. 1942, p. 473. 

4 Idem, Vol. XLIV, No. 2, Aug. 1941, pp. 206-7. 

5 Idem, Vol. XLVII, No. 2, Feb. 1943, p. 227. 

6 Idem, Vol. XLVI, No. 2, Aug. 1942, p. 199; No. 5, Nov. 1942, p. 593; Vol. XLVII, No. 1, 
Jan. 1943, p. 92. 

1 Idem, Vol. XLVI, No. 5, Nov. 1942: “‘Industrial Relations and the Determination of 
Conditions of Employment in Wartime”, by I. Bgssiinc, pp. 554-557. 
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The functions of the new Board, like those of the old, include the administra- 
tion of the Wartime Wages Control Order, the Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
Act, and the Order in Council relating to fair wages on Government contracts, 
the supervision of the regional war labour boards, and any other duties assigned 
to it by the Governor in Council or the Minister of Labour. In addition, the new 
Board has been authorised to enquire and report to the Minister of Labour on 
any matters under its jurisdiction. Members of the Executive Council of the 
former Board, other than the chairman and vice-chairman, have been appointed 
technical advisers to the new Board. The worker and employer representatives 
on the former Board have been appointed to the National War Labour Com- 
mittee.! 


LaBouR-MANAGEMENT PropucTION CoMMITTEES 


The Dominion Government of Canada is officially encouraging 
and sponsoring the formation of labour-management joint pro- 
duction committees in industrial plants. To carry out this policy, 
a three-man interdepartmental committee was set up on 2 March 
19432, which held a conference on 11 March 1943. 


The Interdepartmental Committee. 


The Committee’s task will be to interest workers and employers throughout 
the country in establishing joint production committees in industry. The estab- 
lishment of these production committees, especially in war industries, has been 
endorsed both by trade union leaders and by representatives of management, 
and already many such committees have been set up. 

The primary function of the committees is to increase production. They 
consider ideas for improving efficiency and eliminating waste, utilising the sug- 
gestions of individual employees, and may deal with such matters as conservation 
of materials, tools and equipment; elimination of unnecessary planning or rou- 
tines; fuller utilisation of capacities and skills; protection of personnel and plant; 
efficient transportation of materials, personnel and products; improvement of 
designs and use of tools and fixtures; and reduction of absenteeism. 

It is considered that wages, hours, conditions of work, and similar matters, 
which are ordinarily regarded as subjects for determination by collective bargain- 
ing, should be excluded from the functions of the committees, since these are 
not intended to supersede or interfere with organised trade unions. 


The Labour- Management Conference. 


On 11 March 1943 a conference of representatives of trade unions and of 
industry was held in Ottawa under the sponsorship of the Government Inter- 
departmental Committee. Mr. H. Carl Goldenberg, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, presided. 

The conference unanimously endorsed the decision of the Government to 
foster the establishment of labour-management committees. Representatives 
of labour and of industry agreed to co-operate fully with the Interdepartmental 
Committee in promoting the establishment of labour-management committees 
on a sound basis. 

The conference approved the following basic principles, as a framework 
within which each industrial concern could develop its own committee: 


(1) Labour representatives should at least equal in number the manage- 
erer representatives and should be bona fide employees below the rank of 
oreman. 

(2) Labour representatives should be chosen in a democratic manner by 
secret ballot in a free election by the workers they are to represent. (It was 
stipulated, however, that in plants where trade unions hold contracts as 
bargaining agencies, the labour representatives could be appointed by the 
organisation instead of being elected by secret ballot.) 

(3) Representation should be by departments, natural divisions of the 
plant, or according to some other reasonable arrangement of ‘‘constituencies”’, 
rather than “‘at large” from the entire working personnel. 


1 Labour Gazette, Mar. 1943, p. 388. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 4, Apr. 1943, p. 492. 
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(4) Powers of committee should be advisory and recommendatory only 
and not executive. Management should, however, recognise the obligation 
to examine all committee proposals and recommendations with care and 
consideration and to give a reasonable explanation in case of non-acceptance. 

(5) The committee of any one plant or company should be separate in 
all respects from those of any other plant or company. 

(6) There should be no third party in the operation of the committees. 

(7) Wages, hours and conditions of work, and similar matters which are 
ordinarily regarded as subjects for determination by collective bargaining 
procedures should not be dealt with by the committees. 

(8) Where machinery exists by agreement or by recognised custom or 
otherwise for the handling of grievances, the committees should not assume 
that function or interfere with the orderly operation of such machinery. 


The following were listed as some of the specific problems with which labour- 
management committees might deal: 


(a) Changing of obsolete practices; 

(b) Conservation of materials, tools and equipment; 

(c) Elimination of waste effort, unnecessary planning or routines; 

(d) Adherence to standard methods; 

(e) Fullest utilisation of capacities and skills of personnel; 

(f) Protection of personnel and plant; 

(g) Efficient transportation of materials, personnel, and products; 

Ch) Improvement of design and use of tools and fixtures; 

(4) Simplification of handling, sorting, and moving materials and pro- 


(j) Promotion of fuller understanding of the common interests and ob- 
jectives of labour and management; 
(k) Reduction of absenteeism from all causes; 
(1) Promotion of educational, recreational, and welfare activities; 
(m) Support of war finance activities. 


Mr. Goldenberg, speaking for the Interdepartmental Committee, said that 
it expected to meet frequently in consultation with representatives of labour and 
industry. 

An advisory body was constituted, made up of the following who were present 
at the conference: Mr. Percy Bengough, Acting President of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada; Mr. Pat Conroy, Secretary-Treasurer, Canadian 
Congress of Labor; Mr. Roma Groulx, General Organiser, Catholic Canadian 
Confederation of Labour; Mr. Willis George, representing the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association; Mr. Clark Reilly, representing the Canadian Construction 
Association; Dr. Walter Couper and Mr. D. B. Chant, of the Federal Department 
of Labour. 


Tue SETTLEMENT OF LaBour DispuTrEs IN SouTH AFRICA 


New regulations concerning labour disputes have been adopted 
in the Union of South Africa by a Proclamation issued on 19 De- 
cember 1942, to be called War Measure No. 145, amending in 
certain respects the previous regulations issued on 28 January 
1942.? 


The principal change made by the new provisions is that the Minister of 
Labour’s authority to appoint arbitrators in actual or threatened labour disputes 
now applies to any dispute affecting employees in any industry, trade or under- 
taking, instead of being confined to disputes that affect or may affect adversely 
the effective prosecution of the war or the maintenance of supplies and services 
essential to the life of the community. Further, the arbitrator may apply all or 
any of the provisions of his award to persons who are employees as defined in the 
Industrial Conciliation Act, 19378, and to the employers of such persons, if in his 





1 Labour Gasette, Mar. 1943, pp. 304-306. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 6, June 1942, p. 670. 
*Cf. I. L. O.: Legislative Series, 1937, S.A. 3. 
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opinion it is necessary to do so in order to ensure that the objects of the award 
are attained. 

The new regulations also provide that no employee or other person shall 
initiate or take part in a strike or in the continuation of a strike and no employer 
or other person shall initiate or take part in a lockout or in the continuation of a 
lockout. Any person who contravenes this provision is guilty of an offence and 
liable on conviction to a fine not exceeding £500 or imprisonment for a period 
not exceeding three years or to both such fine and such imprisonment.! 


A TECHNICAL COMMITTEE FOR TRADE UNION ORGANISATION IN 
BRAZIL 


A Brazilian Legislative Decree of 16 January 1943 set up a 
Technical Committee for Trade Union Organisation attached to 
the Ministry of Labour, Industry and Commerce. 


The objects of this Committee are to encourage and promote the trade union 
spirit ; to spread the Government’s views on trade unionism; to organise training 
courses for trade union leaders; and to give any necessary assistance to trade 
unions. 

The Committee consists of four members appointed by the Minister of Labour. 
Its funds are provided from the Trade Union Social Fund, which may allocate a 
quarter of its total resources to this purpose.? 


INTRODUCTION OF COMPULSORY ARBITRATION IN Costa RICA 


By a Decree dated 23 December 1942 the Constitutional Con- 
gress of Costa Rica introduced a system of compulsory arbitration 
in labour disputes between workers and employers in industry 
and commerce. 


Under this Decree all labour disputes must be referred in the first instance 
to an official appointed by the head of the Technical Labour Office, who must 
try to bring about an agreement between the parties. If conciliation fails, the 
dispute must be referred to a National Arbitration Board, consisting of a repre- 
sentative of the Executive Power,.a representative of the workers, and a repre- 
sentative of the employers. 

The Executive Power may at its discretion nominate the occupational organi- 
sations to be consulted concerning the appointment of the workers’ and employ- 
ers’ representatives. 

The Board has competence to deal with the following matters: disputes arising 
out of contracts of employment; application of hours of work regulations; with- 
holding of or delay in the payment of wages; health conditions and the organisa- 
tion of work; engagement and dismissal of workers; engagement and pay of 
apprentices. 

The National Arbitration Board must hear the parties to the dispute within 
24 hours, cause any appropriate enquiries to be made, and weigh the evidence 
without being bound by the rules of common law. The Board must give its deci- 
sion within 24 hours of completing the hearing of the case. 

If the financial consideration involved is not more than 500 colones and the 
decision is unanimous, the Board’s award is final. In the case of a majority decision 
involving a sum of more than 100 colones but not more than 1,000 colones, an 
appeal may be made within three days to the Secretary of State for Labour. 
Finally, if the sum involved is more than 1,000 colones, appeal may be made 
to the Court of Appeal. 

Failure to comply with a final award made by the Board renders the offending 
party liable to a fine of 10 to 100 colones in the case of a worker and 100 to 1,000 
colones in the case of an employer.’ 





1 Union of South Africa Government Gasetie, Extraordinary No. 3129, 19 Dec. 1942. 
? Communication to the I. L. O. 
. 2, 6 Jan. 1943, p. 10. 
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Compulsory ARBITRATION IN CUBA 


The compulsory conciliation and arbitration procedure intro- 
duced in Cuba by the Decrees of 10 December 1941! and 4 March 
1942? was declared unconstitutional by a decision given by the 
Supreme Court in Havana on 11 March 1943. 


In giving the grounds for its decision, the Court pointed out that under 
Article 84 of the Constitution, labour disputes should be submitted in the first 
instance to joint conciliation committees presided over by a judge, and in the 
second instance to a national tribunal. These provisions of the Constitution 
were intended to prevent the setting up of bodies for the settlement of disputes 
which failed to comply with the provisions of the fundamental law in respect of 
their composition and competence. 

Secondly, the Court argued that the formal recognition of the workers’ right 
to strike and the employers’ right to lockout under Article 71 of the Constitution 
is incompatible with the introduction of compulsory conciliation and arbitration. 

Following this decision, and pending the adoption of new regulations to re- 
organise the conciliation and arbitration system in accordance with the Con- 
stitution, the Ministry of Labour repealed the Decrees invalidated by the Supreme 
Court by a Decree of 17 March 1943.8 


RECOGNITION OF TRADE UNIONS IN CUBA 


By a Decree of 11 April 1943, the Cuban Minister of Labour 
recognised the full legal status of the Cuban Confederation of 
Labour and all its affiliated federations. This action, which satisfies 
a long-standing demand of the workers, was made possible by the 
adoption on 9 April 1943 of a Decree amending certain provisions 
of Legislative Decree No. 2605 of 19334, which prohibited the 
legal registration of trade union federations and confederations.§ 


Lasour DISCIPLINE IN BELGIUM 


An Order of 10 December 1942, issued by the Military Command 
for Belgium and Northern France and applicable to the whole of 
the military district, makes it an offence to damage the interests 
of the German occupying power by ceasing work otherwise than by 
the regular termination of the contract of employment, to dismiss 
salaried employees or workers or to incite others to cease work 
or dismiss workers, or to disturb peaceful labour relations in any 
other way. Offences under the Order will be punishable by forced 
labour, imprisonment or fine. A sentence of forced labour or im- 
prisonment does not preclude the imposition of a fine, and in serious 
cases the death penalty may be imposed.® 








1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 4, Apr. 1942, p. 441. 
2 Idem, Vol. XLV, No. 6, June 1942, p. 670. 
* Gaceta Oficial, No. 159, 20 Mar. 1943, p. 4647. 
*Cf. I. L. O.: Legislative Series, 1933, Cuba 2. 
5 Noticias de Hoy, 11 ope. 1943. 
_ © Verordnungsblatt des Militdrbefehlshabers in Belgien und Nordfrankreich fir die besetsien Ge- 
biete, 12 Dec. 1942, p. 1109. 
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EMPLOYMENT CONTROL IN THE UNITED STATES 


A regulation designed to put a stop to unnecessary and harmful 
turnover in the United States was made by the Chairman of the 
War Manpower Commission on 16 April 1943.! Estimated to cover 
some 27 million workers, the regulation is an effort to implement 
a section of an Executive Order issued by the President on 8 April 
1943. This Order authorises the Chairman of the Manpower Com- 
mission ‘“‘to forbid the employment by any employer of any new 
employee or the acceptance of employment by a new employee 
except as authorised in accordance with regulations which may be 
issued by the Chairman of the War Manpower Commission, with 
the approval of the Economic Stabilization Director, for the purpose 
of preventing such employment at a wage or higher salary than 
that received by such new employee in his last employment unless 
the change of employment would aid in the effective prosecution 
of the war’’.2, Appended to the new regulation is the list of essential 
activities to which the regulation applies. 

The regulation was immediately attacked by both the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions. In an effort to meet their major points of criticism, the 
alternate members of the Labor-Management-Agricultural Policy 
Committee of the War Manpower Commission drafted a scheme 
for easing the application of the regulation by blanketing the 
country with a temporary employment stabilisation agreement, 
generally similar in purpose and provisions to those already in 
effect in particular areas of the country. The effect of this would 
be to permit workers in the designated essential activities to move 
to other essential industries at higher pay where this was in the 
interests of the war effort. This plan was approved by the executive 
board of the Manpower Commission on 28 April 1943, and now 
awaits the approval of the full Commission and that of the prin- 
cipals of the Policy Committee.* 


Under the regulation, any employer in an essential activity may hire any 
new worker provided that the latter had not been employed in essential work 
during the preceding 30 days. The movement of workers from non-essential to 
essential work is thus permitted without regard to wages, since it is presumed 
to be in the interests of the war effort. 

No employer may hire for work in any non-essential activity any new worker 
who had been engaged in an essential activity during the preceding 30-day 
period if the wage to be paid to htm would be higher than his previous wage or 
salary. By prohibiting any increase of pay, it is hoped to discourage workers 
from transferring from essential to non-essential work. While any such transfers 
are prohibited if higher pay would result, they are not prohibited if the pay for 
both jobs would be the same. 

No employer engaged in an essential activity may hire any worker who, 
durin ng the preceding 30 days, was engaged in an essential activity if the worker 
would receive higher pay in the new job than he had received during the last 
30 days. This provision is intended to decrease the movement of workers from 





1 War Manrowsr Commission, 4, part 904: * estiation 3 Transfer of Work- 
ers: Regulations and List of Essential tides” (Federal . 20 Apr. '943). 

2 Executive Order No 9328, 8 Apr. 1943. See above, p. 

* New York Times, 21, 23, 27, and 29 Apr. 1943; A.F. aL ‘Weekly News Service, 20 Ape. 1943; 
C.1.0. News, 19 and 26 Apr. 1943. 
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one essential activity to another for higher pay, a movement recognised to be 
one of the most serious and wasteful forms of labour turnover. 

For areas or industries where approved employment stabilisation plans are 
in operation, however, the regulation makes special arrangements. An employer 
in an essential activity may hire a new worker who was in an essential activity 
during the preceding 30-day period without regard to his preceding wage rate 
or salary scale, provided that the hiring is subject to and permitted under the 
stabilisation plan. In these areas or industries, a statement of availability must 
be issued to any worker by his last employer or by the War Manpower Com- 
mission (as may be provided in the plan) whenever (a) the worker is discharged 
by his last employer, or (6) is laid off for an indefinite period or for’a period of 7 
days or more, or (c) can prove that his employment does not utilise his highest 
skill or that he is not being employed full-time. No statement of availability 
may be issued solely on the ground that the worker’s wage or salary rate is sub- 
stantially less than that prevailing in the locality for the same or substantially 
similar work. The statement must contain the worker’s name, social security 
number (if any), the name and address of the employer or War Manpower Com- 
mission officer, the date of issue, and a statement that the worker may be hired 
elsewhere in an essential activity. The inclusion by any employer of any inform- 
ation other than that required is considered to be a violation of the regulation; 
the reason for this provision is to protect the worker against prejudicial inform- 
ation which has no bearing whatever on the case. 

In areas which lack voluntary stabilisation plans, however, workers in any 
essential activity may not shift to higher paid jobs under any circumstances. 
Only those who are moving from non-essential to essential work may transfer 
freely. It has been suggested, particularly by organised labour, that this is too 
rigid and that the regulation should be amended to permit workers in essential 
activities in these areas to transfer to other essential occupations or industries 
where necessary for the effective prosecution of the war. 

Finally, no worker may accept new employment with an employer if the 
employer is prchibited from hiring him under the regulation. 

The penalties provided are those included in the Stabilization Act of 2 October 
1942. An employer hiring a worker contrary to the regulation may not count 
any wages paid to the worker as deductions from his income tax or as any part 
of the cost of his business for the purpose of obtaining any price adjustments or 
of determining costs for the fulfilment of any Federal contract. In addition, the 
employer may be sentenced to pay a fine of $1,000 or to one year in jail, or both. 
The worker is likewise liable to a $1,000 fine or to a year’s imprisonment, or both. 

Essential activity is defined by the regulation as any activity listed by the 
War Manpower Commission and any activity approved by a regional man-power 
director as a locally needed activity. A list of essential activities was appended 
to the regulation of 16 April. It now includes 36 basic activities and industries. 

The regulation will be administered by the regional and area offices of the War 
Manpower Commission. 


ComMPULSORY TRANSFER OF LABOUR IN CANADA 


In January 1943, the Canadian National Selective Service 
Civilian Regulations were amended to give the Minister of Labour 
power to require employed men in age and marital groups subject 
to military call-up to leave their employment and to accept alter- 
native suitable employment offered them by an employment and 
selective service officer! In April 1943, two Orders were made 
amending the Selective Service Regulations by providing the 
procedure for the compulsory transfer from less essential to more 
essential employment, including farm work.? In May 1943, a first 
Order was made to implement these provisions of the Selective 
Service Regulations.?* 


The last-mentioned Order makes it compulsory for every man in an age and 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 4, Apr. 1943, p. 494. 
2 Orders in Council P.C. 2565 of 2 Apr. and 2907 of 12 Apr. 1943. 
* DEPARTMENT OF LaBour, Press Release, 4 May 1943. 
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marital class designated under the Mobilisation Regulations! engaged in one of a 
series of specific industries or occupations to report to the nearest employment 
and selective service office not later than 19 May. If there is no higher priority 
work available for the man, he will be given a special permit enabling him to 
continue temporarily in his old employment. If, however, higher priority work 
is available and it appears desirable, from the point of view of the war effort, 
that the man should be transferred to this work, he will be given a direction to 
some such employment. 

The Order covers men in the following industries or establishments: taverns 
or liquor, wine or beer stores; retail sale of candy, confectionery, tobacco, books, 
stationery and newspapers; barber shops and beauty parlors; florists; service 
stations; retail sale of motor vehicles or accessories; and retail sale of sporting 
goods or musical instruments. In addition, all men subject to military call-up 
are covered by the Order if they are ergaged in any of the following occupations, 
regardless of whether the occupation is exercised in one of the industries listed as 
covered by the Order: waiter, taxi driver, elevator operator, hotel bell boy, 
domestic servant; any occupation in or in connection with entertainment, includ- 
ing theatres, film agencies, clubs, bowling alleys and pool rooms; and any occupa- 
tion in or directly associated with dyeing and dry cleaning (not including laun- 
dries), baths, guide service, and shoe shining. 

It is not now proposed to direct compulsorily to other employment men who 
have been discharged from the forces after active service in the present war; 
but these men are expected to register by 19 May 1943. Where they are engaged 
in low priority industries they will be encouraged to take up more important work. 
Also, it is not proposed to require a married man, regardless of when he marriec, 
or a single person maintaining a dependant, to accept other employment which 
would involve a change of residence, but such persons may be required to accept 
alternative employment in their home district. 

Measures are to be taken to ensure fair minimum earnings for persons directed 
to alternative work. A single person will not be directed to agricultural work, 
for example, unless the prospective employer agrees to pay at least $40 a month 
and board. In all cases, if the current rate of wages for a job is above any mini- 
mum rates which may be fixed, the employer will have to pay the prevailing 
rate. Men will not be directed to employment where work is available because 
of an industrial dispute; and a man’s health and physical condition must be taken 
into account at the time any transfer is decided. 

The shortage of labour for agriculture means that a good many of the men 
directed to take alternative employment will be sent to farms. 

The Minister of Labour noted that the Order imposed obligations on employers 
and workers. After 19 May, it is illegal for an employer in the industries or 
occupations covered by the Order to retain any worker covered by the Order 
unless the latter has a special permit from a selective service officer. It is likewise 
illegal for men in the defined classes to remain in their employment without a 
permit. Check-ups are to be made and penalties imposed against any who fail 
to comply with the Order. The Order in Council of 12 April sets forth the penalties 
provided for non-compliance with a direction to transfer given by a selective 
service officer. An offender will be reported to an alternative service officer and 
then becomes liable for service in an alternative work camp on somewhat the 
same basis as a conscientious objector. 

The Minister of Labour declared that this first Order on compulsory labour 
transference would be followed by other orders dealing with other non-essential 
employment. 


The public will realise, I am sure, the Minister continued, that the admi- 
nistrative features of compulsory labour transfers subject the employmert 
and selective service offices to a considerable strain. This has been true in 
all countries where the system has been applied. Therefore, from the admi- 
nistrative viewpoint it is necessary that the transfers be made by stages, 
rather than all at once. We expect that this readjustment within agriculture 
and industry will go a long way to assist where labour shortages now threaten 
vital production. 





1 That is, every man born in any year from 1917 to 1924 and who has reached age 19, regard- 
less of whether married or single; every man born from 1902 to 1916 who was, on 15 July 1940, 
unmarried, divorced, or separated, or a widower without children, even if such a man has since 
married; every man who has become a widower since 15 July 1940 and has no children; and every 
man who since that date has been divorced or separated. All men in these groups, regardless of 
their medical classification, are affected by the Order. 
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CompuLsory LABour SERVICE IN FINLAND 


The system of compulsory labour service in Finland was modi- 
fied by an Act, No. 418, of 22 May 1942, the contents of which 
are indicated briefly below. An Order made on the same date 
put the scheme, as amended by the Act, into effect. 


Under the Act, an obligation to perform labour service is imposed on all 
Finnish citizens, and on aliens (unless provision to the contrary had been made 
by reciprocal agreements), between the ages of 18 and 55, with specified excep- 
tions and with certain safeguards as to the type of work which the workers called 
up for service might be required to do. The Act details the rights and duties 
of the persons called for labour service and specifies the conditions on which 
their service is to be performed. 

Finnish citizens between the ages of 55 and 65 years may be ordered to per- 
form at their places of residence such labour service as is suited to their capacity 
and strength. In addition, suitable persons between the ages of 65 and 70 years 
who have industrial training or experience as foremen or who are pensioners 
from the public service may be ordered to take up certain kinds of light work, 
and may be transferred away from their homes if necessary. Young people be- 
tween 15 and 18 years of age may be ordered to perform work suited to their 
strength and capacity and not prejudicial to their development; and certain 
safeguards are included in the Act in regard to the hours, duration of employment, 
recreation, and holidays of the young people.* 


LABOUR REQUISITIONING IN BOHEMIA-MORAVIA 


A Government Order of 4 May 1942, as amended by an Order 
of 31 August 1942, authorised the requisitioning of men and women 
of Bohemia-Moravia for the performance, either in the Protectorate 
or in other parts of German territory, of work of particular import- 
ance which could not be postponed. The contents of this Order 
are indicated briefly below.* 


The first three divisions of the Order specify the coverage of the Order, i.e., the 
persons who may and those who may not be requisitioned, outline the procedure 
and the priority to be followed in requisitioning labour, define the rights and 
status of the requisitioned worker, and set out the family and special benefits 
to which he and his family may be entitled. 

The fourth division of the Order deals with restrictions on changes of employ- 
ment. It stipulates that no contract of employment or apprenticeship may 
entered into or terminated except with the consent of the employment office, 
and that engagement or notice of dismissal without the previous consent of the 
employment office is null and void. Exceptions to these general rules are specified. 
Engagement need not be made through the employment office in the case of: 
(a) temporary employees generally employed for less than seven consecutive 
calendar days; (b) workers to be employed on urgent agricultural work for not 
more than four consecutive weeks; and (c) persons required to have a work book 
and engaged for work in a public emergency. No notice need be given in terminat- 
ing employment or apprenticeship: (a) in cases of emergency where some statutory 
provision for terminating employment without notice in such conditions exists; 
(b) if the total or partial closing of the plant or wholesale dismissal of the workers 
has been ordered by the authorities or approved by the employment office; or 
(c) in agriculture, for small farmers or employees who are not normally engaged 
in agriculture as a gainful occupation but are only employed temporarily for 
urgent work. The Order specifies the factors which the employment offices must 
take into account in deciding upon applications for taking up or changing employ- 
=. and outlines the procedure to be followed by the persons affected by the 

rder. 


1 The full text is ae ee in I. L. O.: Legislative Series, 1942, Fin. 1. 
2 Suomen asetuskokoelma—Finlands forfatiningssamling, 23 May 1942. 
3 The full text is published in I. L. O.: Legislative Sertes, 1942, Boh. 1. 
_n der Gesetse und Verordnungen—Zbirka sakonu a narizeni, 5 May 1942, No. 66, 
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CompuLsory LaBour SERVICE IN BELGIUM 


An Order to apply the Order of 6 October 1942 concerning the 
organisation of compulsory labour service in Belgium! was issued 
by the Military Command for Belgium and Northern France on 
15 January 1943. 


The new Order confers certain rights on the persons mobilised for compulsory 
labour, in particular in respect of payment for lost time, family separation allow- 
ances, travelling expenses, the workers’ wages and their position in regard to their 
pension rights, and certain judicial procedures. 

The Order also applies to persons who have voluntarily accepted work offered 
by the competent authorities, and who have therefore not been called up for 
compulsory labour service.? 


EMPLOYMENT OF ALIENS IN Morocco 


The provisions of a Dahir of 15 September 1941 concerning 
surplus aliens in the French Zone of Morocco were repealed on 23 
November 1942 by a Dahir introducing new regulations. 


Foreign males over 18 and under 55 years of age who have no regular employ- 
ment and have to be maintained by the Protectorate, and are unable to return 
to their country of origin, may, for as long as circumstances so require, be organ- 
ised in working parties under the authority of the Director of Communications, 
Industrial Production and Labour. 

These parties may be placed at the disposal of services and undertakings 
carrying out work for which this form of organising labour is appropriate. In 
some cases, such services and undertakings may be obliged to make use of foreign 
working parties. 

Workers organised in these groups will be given board and lodging. They 
will receive a cash payment at a red rate, and may also be paid an output bonus. 
A worker may be released from the group if he is certified unfit for work, or if 
after his release the Protectorate will not be required to support him. Workers 
released as unfit may be sent to a special centre. 

Any worker who deliberately slacks at work, commits a serious breach of 
discipline, is guilty of theft or violence, commits or tries to commit acts of sabotage 
or rebellion, or leaves his place of employment without permission, may be sent 
to a special labour camp for a fixed period, where he will receive board and lodging 
but no cash payment.® 


ABOLITION OF THE FRENCH UNEMPLOYMENT COMMISSARIAT 


An Act of 16 January 1943 to reorganise the French Secretariat 
of State for Labour abolished the Unemployment Commissariat‘ 
and transferred those of its functions for which the Secretariat 
remains responsible to the Directorate of Labour and Employment® 
and the Office for the Occupational Redistribution of Labour. 


Within the limits of the programme laid down by the Directorate of Labour 
and Employment, and in collaboration with that body, the Office for the Occupa- 
tional Redistribution of Labour is responsible for organising and managing the 
public retraining and redistribution centres and exercising State supervision 
over the private bodies set up for the same purpose. It is also responsible for 
ensuring the grouping and re-employment of workers temporarily unemployed, 
and for dissolving the groups of French and foreign workers as circumstances 
permit.® 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 3, Mar. 1943, p. 372. 

2 Verordnungsblatt des Militarbefehlshabers in Belgien und Nordfrankreich fir die besetsten Ge- 
biete, 23 Jan. 1943, p. 1131. 

3 Bulletin officiel de l'Empire chérifien, 18 Dec. 1942, 1058. 

4 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIII, No. 2 Feb. 1941, p. 203. 

5 Idem, Vol. XLVI, No. 4, Oct. 1942, P- 495. 

* Journal officiel, 17 Jan. 1943, p. 14 
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PROPOSED AMENDMENT OF THE IRISH UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE AcTS 


It has been announced that legislation is to be introduced in 
Ireland to amend the Unemployment Insurance Acts in order to 
secure that, during the emergency, unemployment benefit rights 
acquired prior to their departure by persons who leave Ireland 
for employment elsewhere will not be impaired by reason only of 
the lapse of insurance years in which no contributions are paid 
because of the persons’ absence. 


In reply to a question regarding the position of men with two or three years’ 
contribution stamps who have left the country to take up employment in Great 
Britain, the Minister for Industry and Commerce stated that there were no 
arrangements whatever whereby contributions in Great Britain could be credited 
in Ireland under the Unemployment Insurance Acts. 


EXTENSION OF THE ScoPpE OF UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE IN 
GREAT BRITAIN 


By the Unemployment Insurance (Emergency Powers) (Amend- 
ment) (No. 5) Regulations, 1942, made on 15 December 1942, 
certain classes of persons hitherto partly or wholly excluded from 
the British unemployment insurance scheme have been brought 
within its scope. 


These classes are: (a) officers of the naval, military and air forces, including 
auxiliary forces but excluding permanent officers of the regular military, naval 
and air forces; (6) members of certain additional auxiliary services; (c) members 
of the Home Guard (including the Ulster Home Guard); (d) insured persons 
who have been prevented from returning to the United Kingdom because of the 
war; and (e) members of certain corps of civilian workers enrolled overseas who 
may be discharged in the United Kingdom. These classes of persons will be added 
to those who are entitled, under the Unemployment Insurance Acts, to receive 
on discharge a free credit of one contribution for each week of service. These 
contributions are to be available for the purposes of benefit claims, subject to the 
usual qualifying conditions. 

Before this amendment, officers (other than regular officers of the forces) 
were insured only for the first four months of their service and then only if they 
had been insured in civil life. Now, they will receive a credit whether or not they 
were insured in civil life. For members of the Home Guard, the contributions 
will be credited for any period during which they were mobilised for the purpose 
of resisting an actual or threatened invasion, provided that the period of service 
is not less than seven consecutive days and that the Home Guard member pos- 
sesses a current unemployment book.? 

Merchant seamen, who are insured while employed on board ship, formerly 
ceased to be insured if the vessel was sunk or captured or if they were interned 
abroad. Now, contributions are to be credited to them for any such period of 
internment or imprisonment. Other insured persons prevented from returning 
to the United Kingdom by the war will receive the credit of contributions if they 
had been employed in insurable employment within two years of the date on 
which they were interned or otherwise prevented from returning to the country. 

Nationals of allied countries doing war work in Great Britain, under contracts 
made in their countries of origin which provide for their repatriation when their 
employment is ended, have been excluded from insurance under the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Acts; but the amendment provides that if any such person is 
not repatriated, he will be given a credit of one contribution for each week of 
his service. 





1 Irish Times, 25 Mar. 1943. 

2 This last provision is designed to secure that credit is given only to persons who are normally 
insured and who would suffer a loss of contributions when called away from their usual occupa- 
tions for Home Guard service. 
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For all persons concerned, except members of the Home Guard, the credit of 

contributions will be made in respect of service or employment since 3 September 

1939. No claim for benefit can be made, however, for any period prior to the 
date of these amending regulations, that is, 15 December 1942.! 


Post-War EpUCATIONAL FACILITIES FOR DEMOBILISED PERSONS 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 


On 25 March 1943, the British Minister of Labour made a state- 
ment outlining the Government’s plans for further education for 
demobilised members of the armed forces and other war workers.’ 
The aim of the scheme is to replenish the supply of persons capable 
of filling responsible posts in the professions, industry, agriculture, 
and commerce by assisting suitably qualified persons to undertake 
or continue further education or training after the war. 


The Government has approved plans for providing financial assistance to 
make it possible for qualified members of the armed forces and other war workers 
to undertake, after demobilisation, further education or training beyond the 
secondary school standard. The scheme will provide training in professional, 
commercial, and industrial concerns, as well as courses at universities and tech- 
nical and training colleges. It is primarily intended for members of the armed 
forces and the auxiliary and nursing services of the forces, together with the 
merchant navy, police auxiliaries, full-time civil defence workers and the civil 
nursing reserve. In addition, however, a certain number of places will be available 
for suitable persons whose education or training was prevented or interrupted 
by employment in other work of national importance. 

Facilities of the kind which will be available on demobilisation are to be 
afforded at once to applicants discharged on medical grounds from war service 
and not required to undertake other forms of national service. Moreover, so far 
as is practicable, opportunities for further education and training are to be 
provided for the men and women likely to remain in the forces by the service 
departments during the period of resettlement before demobilisation is completed. 

An interdepartmental committee, including representatives of the universities, 
is being appointed to ensure that the education and training provided are closely 
related to actual employment prospects at home and abroad, and to secure close 
co-ordination between the facilities to be provided outside and inside the services. 
The arrangements for assisting persons with suitable qualifications to obtain 
higher posts in the professions, industry, agriculture, and commerce are to be 
centred in the Appointments Department of the Ministry of Labour and National 
Service. An independent committee is being appointed to advise the Minister 
on the organisation of this work and on the best methods of securing co-operation 
with appropriate professional, industrial and business organisations and with the 
education authorities.* 


TECHNICAL TRAINING IN INDIA 


It is reported that at the end of November 1942, the total 
number of persons receiving training under the technical training 
scheme operated by the Department of Labour, Government of 
India‘, was 34,455 and that the total number of training centres 
was 392; 55 of the centres were in Indian States and the total 
number of trainees in these centres was 4,579. The number of 
technicians trained under the scheme and supplied to the Army, 





1 Statutory Rules and Orders, 1942, No. 2669. 
: Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 25 Mar. 1943, cols. 1738-1740. 

Hankey will act as chairman both of the interdepartmental committee on further educa- 
ede and training and of the a committee to advise the Minister of Labour on the work 
of 2 Departmen 

4 


nternational Labour Rake, Vol. XLVII, No. 2, Feb. 1943, pp. 234-235. 
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Navy, ordnance and civil factories was 27,442. The training centres 
were not, however, working to full capacity at the time and the 
total number of vacancies was 11,007.! 


In addition to the scheme referred to above, another scheme has been in 
operation since early in 1941 for the training of mechanics to meet the needs of 
the Air Forces, which have been expanded. The total number of trainees under 
this scheme at the end of December 1942 was 2,190; of these, on the completion 
of their training 926 had joined the Indian Air Force, and 113 had found employ- 
ment in the civil aeronautical industry. It is proposed to reorganise the scheme 
with a view to increasing the output to 1,700 men every five months for the Air 
Forces, and 200 mechanics for the civil industry. The total gross expenditure 
on the scheme during the financial year 1943-44 was estimated at 5,036,000 
rupees. 

It has been decided to form a new unit of the Indian Civil Pioneer Force’, 
composed of trained technicians. Arrangements are in train for recruitment, 
and the recruits will be sent to one of the training centres operated by the Depart- 
ment of Labour. Like the other units of the Force, the Technical Unit will be 
liable to be called upon to serve in any part of India and perform any of the 
miscellaneous duties connected with the defence of the country for which a disci- 
plined force of workers may be necessary, although the members will be assigned 
to tasks for which their skill and training fit them best.‘ 





CONDITIONS OF WORK 
EMERGENCY MEASURES IN CHINA 


Emergency measures for the organisation of a Labour Bureau, 
the control of wages, and the establishment of funds for the pur- 
pose of promoting the welfare of labour have been promulgated 
in China by the Central Government. A short account of these 
measures is given below. 


Organisation of a Labour Bureau. 


Regulations for the organisation of a Labour Bureau were issued on 18 Sep- 
tember 1942 and came into effect on the same day. They provide that the func- 
tions of the Bureau, which is to be responsible for the mobilisation of man-power 
in accordance with the provisions of the National General Mobilisation Act5, 
shall consist in the main of the compilation of the statistical intelligence required, 
the enforcement of the measures for mobilisation, the co-ordination of the employ- 
ment measures concerned, including the control of wages, the protection of 
mobilised labour, and the facilitation of mobilisation generally. The Minister 
of Social Affairs is to be responsible for the Bureau, which will have its own 
Director and staff. With the approval of the Minister, the Bureau may depute 
its staff to assist local governments in respect of mobilisation. 


Control of Wages. 


Early in December 1942 the Central Government promulgated Orders for 
the control of prices, transportation rates, and wages. Subsequent to that step 
the Ministry of Social Affairs sent a circular by telegram to the provincial govern- 
ments and municipalities requiring them to conform strictly to the measures 
for the control of wages. These measures define wages as including special allow- 
ances. Wages are not to be raised beyond the rates in force on 30 November 





1 The Statesman (Delhi), 8 Feb. 1943. 

2 Hindustan Times (Delhi), 9 Feb. 1943. 

* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 4, Apr. 1943, p. 502. 

4 Indian Information (New Delhi), Vol. 12, No. 107, 1 Jan. 1943. Communication to the I.L.O. 

5 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 6, Dec. 1942: “Wartime Economic and 
Social Organisation in Free China", pp. 698-700; Vol. XLVII, No. 4, Apr. 1943, p. 489. 
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1942. They are to be controlled in all areas in which the provincial governments 
have decided to apply price control measures, and the wage control measures 
are to apply to industrial workers and workers in certain well-defined trades, 
including, in the first instance, those in the salt, edible oil, textile, machine- 
tool, fuel, paper, printing, flour and sugar industries as well as hairdressers, 
tailors, boatmen, carpenters, stonemasons, rickshaw pullers and sedan chair 
carriers. 

Wage boards, composed of representatives of local party organisations, 
chambers of commerce, trade associations, trade unions, and other local bodies, 
as well as of the police authorities, are to be constituted. The social affairs depart- 
ments, and in their absence the civil affairs departments, of the provincial govern- 
ments and, in hsiens, the hsien governments are empowered to determine wages. 

In the districts in which wages are controlled, the industrial and commercial 
organisations are also to be under Government control in accordance with the 
provisions of the Wartime People’s Organisation Act' and other emergency 
regulations.? Secretaries to the employers’ and workers’ organisations are to be 
trained, and appointed, by the Government. Provincial governments and muni- 
cipalities may issue supplementary measures of their own for the control of wages. 


Establishment of Labour Welfare Funds. 


Regulations relating to the establishment of labour welfare funds were issued 
on 26 January 1943 and came into effect on the same day. The regulations 
require all factories, mines, and other industrial undertakings, whether owned 
by public authorities or in private ownership, with the exception of public enter- 
—_ which are not operated on a commercial basis, to establish a labour welfare 

und. 

The financial resources of the fund will be: 1 to 5 per cent. of the total capital 
invested in the undertaking at the time of its establishment; 2 to 5 per cent. 
of the total monthly wages and salaries (including allowances) bill, contributed 
by the employer; % to 1 per cent. of wages, salaries, and allowances, contributed 
by the workers (compulsory contribution collected by deduction before payment); 
5 to 10 per cent. of the profits at the end of each year; and 20 to 40 per cent. of 
the proceeds of the sale of scrap materials. In the case of public enterprises 
which are not run on a commercial basis, only the last named item will apply. 

For workers working on their own account without being attached to an 
employer, a welfare fund is to be constituted with 30 per cent. of the membership 
fees to the workers’ organisation to which they belong. Provision is also made 
for grants in aid to social workers with an outstanding record of welfare work, 
for the administration of the funds by committees composed, in accordance with 
regulations issued by the Ministry of Social Affairs, of representatives of workers 
and of employers in each undertaking, for the annual publication of the accounts 
of the funds, and for the inspection of the accounts by the competent authorities. 
The funds may not be used for purposes other than labour welfare, and penalties 
are provided for infringement of the regulations.* 


Tue PrINcIPLE oF Eguat Pay ror WoMEN WorKERS IN ITALY 


An interesting legal decision was given on 18 July 1941 by the 
Turin Labour Court regarding the extension of the rate of wages 
fixed for men to women doing work which is usually done by men. 
While the decision relates to a particular case, that of a woman 
employed as a coppersmith, it lays down the principle in general 
form, and Italian legal commentators have given prominence to 
it, relating it to previous legal decisions tending to the same con- 
clusion, and to the principles laid down in the Civil Code. 


Briefly summarised, the decision of the Turin Labour Court states that when 
a lower rate for a specific job is not expressly provided for women, the minimum 





1 Idem, Vol. XLVI, No. 6, Dec. 1942, pp. 709-710. 

? These regulations require all workers to be organised in the appropriate trade organisations in 
wartime and provide for the control of commercial and industrial organisations. 
* Communication to the I. L. O. 
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rate for men fixed in the collective agreement should be applied by internal 
analo 

Among the grounds on which this decision is based, it is pointed out that the 
men’s rate cannot be extended to women by external analogy, that is, outside 
the scope of the collective agreement concerned. This method of fixing women’s 
wages is regarded as having certain advantages; it adjusts the wage to the work 
actually done, and prevents the employer from making an unfair profit at the 
expense of the woman worker by paying her a wage lower than that which would 
have to be paid toa man. At the same time it serves to keep women out of facto- 
ries, since, if wages are equal, the employer will, in the Court’s opinion, prefer 
to employ men who are more efficient and produce a larger output. 


Comments on the Decision. 


Italian legal commentators have compared this decision with a decision given 
by the praetor of Cerignola on 10 May 1940, to the effect that the clauses of col- 
lective agreements are always applicable to women workers unless the contrary 
is expressly stated, thus implying that the wage rates fixed for men are applicable 
to women. The more explicit ruling of 18 July 1941 has been commented upon 
by another author’, who finds a legal basis for the extension to women of the 
wage rates fixed for men by a collective agreement in the Book of Obligations 
of the Italian Civil Code. Article 194 of the new Code (Article 1139 of the old 
Code) provides that if a case is cited in a contract as an example of the application 
of a rule, it is permissible to extend the same rule to cases which may reasonably 
be held to be similar, but are not explicitly mentioned. The legal nature of a 
collective agreement which has been duly concluded, approved, and published 
is not essentially different from that of any other contract. Hence, in the opinion 
of this writer, the same method of extension by analogy must be accepted in 
the case of collective agreements, more particularly as, under Article XI of the 
Labour Charter*, occupational organisations are required to regulate employ- 
ment relations through collective agreements, and to be valid every collective 
agreement must include detailed clauses concerning rates and methods of pay- 
ment. 


“Waltinc Pay” IN THE BELGIAN MERCHANT FLEET 


A Legislative Order of the Belgian Government in London, 
dated 10 January 1941, authorised payment of a daily unemploy- 
ment allowance to officers and ratings of the Belgian merchant 
fleet, the amount being 12s. a day for officers and 10s. for ratings, 
subject to a maximum limit of 75 per cent. of total daily pay when 
employed and a minimum limit of 5s. In view of the increased 
cost of living and in order to make provision for new entrants into 
the service, the Government, by Legislative Order of 1 April 1943, 
has replaced this system of unemployment allowances by a new 
system of payments, to be called ‘‘waiting pay’’. 


The conditions to be fulfilled in order to receive waiting pay are as follows: 


(a) The seaman must have served on a Belgian ship for three months if a 
Belgian national, or for one year if he is a foreigner; 

(6) He must be fit to go to sea and be temporarily unemployed by reason 
of circumstances beyond his control or for good and sufficient reasons; 

(c) He must have last served on a Belgian ship; 

(d) He must have placed himself at the disposal of the Maritime Commis- 
sioner for service in the first employment suited to his abilities vacant on a Belgian 


ship. 


Condition (a) does not apply to seamen landed within a period less than the 
prescribed period after the loss of a Belgian ship on which they were serving. 





1 eaneme. = Rivista di Giurisprudenza del Lavoro, 1941, p. 537. 
2 Cf. I. L. O.: Legislative Series, 1927, It. 3. 
3 Il Diritto del Lavoro, Mar.-Apr. 1942, pp. 60-61. 
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Conditions (a) and (c) do not apply to Belgian nationals, not seafarers by occupa- 
tion, who under orders or as volunteers are placed at the disposal of the Maritime 
Commissioner for service in the merchant marine. A seaman who does not 
comply with conditions (6) and (c) may receive waiting pay after a lapse of 21 
days from the date at which he places himself at the disposal of the Commissioner. 
A seaman who has been dismissed for disciplinary reasons or who has accepted 
employment ashore will be debarred from receiving waiting pay; and a seaman 
in receipt of waiting pay will be deprived of it if he signs on a foreign ship without 
being authorised to do so or refuses suitable employment on a Belgian ship with- 
out sufficient reason, but he may recover his rights by serving for two months 
on a Belgian ship. 

The amount of the waiting pay is 17s. a day for officers and 13s. for ratings, 
with a maximum of 80 per cent. of the pay (basic pay and war bonus) for an 
officer or rating of corresponding grade on a foreign-going steamship of 3,001-5,000 
tons gross, and a minimum of 7s. These amounts are reduced to 12s., 10s. and 6s. 
after pay has been drawn continuously for 183 days or for periods aggregating 
183 days in any calendar year. 

Seamen authorised to take study leave are also entitled to waiting pay.’ 


WELFARE MEASURES FOR NETHERLANDS SEAMEN 
OPENING OF A CLUB IN GREAT BRITAIN 


A club for seamen of the Netherlands mercantile marine was 
opened in Glasgow on 2 April 1943 by Dr. J. van den Tempel, Minis- 
ter for Social Affairs. 


The club was founded under the auspices of the Netherlands Central Com- 
mittee for Seamen’s Welfare, which was created some time ago in London and 
is composed of representatives of the Ministry of Social Affairs, the Ministry of 
Commerce, Industry and Shipping, the Netherlands Shipping and Trading 
Committee, the Committee for the Promotion of Wellbeing of Netherlands 
Warriors, and the Netherlands Seamen’s Union; a Protestant clergyman and a 
Catholic priest are also members of the Committee. 

The Glasgow club is open to Dutch and Indonesian seamen; it provides 
European and Indonesian meals and has sleeping accommodation for 16 European 
and 16 Indonesian guests. 

Arrangements are being made to open at an early date several other clubs 
for Dutch and Indonesian seamen.? 


A PoLyc.inic IN THE UNITED STATES 


A new Netherlands merchant marine polyclinic was opened 
in New York on 8 April 1943. In opening it Mr. Valstar, Chair- 
man of the Netherlands Shipping and Trading Committee in New 
York, declared that the polyclinic would be a valuable contribution 
to the care of merchant seamen, the conservation of whose physical 
fitness is essential for the carrying out of more peaceful tasks after 
the war. 


The clinic has complete modern facilities for diagnosis and out-patient treat- 
ment for 100 men a day. It has also arranged with local specialists and hospitals 
for additional treatment when required. The cost of treatment at the clinic, as 
well as the clinic’s expenses, will be met by the Netherlands Government, while 
the cost of outside treatment will be borne by the shipping company employing 
the patient. 

A branch clinic along the same lines will soon be opened in San Francisco.* 





1 Moniteur belge (London), 16 Apr. 1943, p. 161. 
2 Vrij Nederland (London), 10 Apr. 1943, p. 340. 
3 Knickerbocker Weekly (New York), Vol. 3, 19 Apr. 1943, p. 25. 
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OPENING OF A New Hoste, For NORWEGIAN SEAMEN IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


The Social Committee for Norwegian Seamen in America has 
just bought in Brooklyn, New York, on behalf of the Norwegian 
Government, a large house for conversion into a seamen’s hostel, 
which will accommodate approximately 180 guests, most of them 
in single rooms. There will be meeting rooms, restaurant rooms, a 
canteen, club rooms and offices. A terrace will be installed on the 
roof of the building and a garden and sports grounds will be created 
in the immediate vicinity of the hostel. Access to the hostel will 
be easy from all parts of New York.’ 





SOCIAL INSURANCE AND ASSISTANCE 


PROPOSED EXTENSION OF THE SocraL SECURITY PROGRAMME 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


In its report? for 1941-42, the Social Security Board of the 
United States puts forward a number of recommendations for 
extending the scope of social insurance and assistance. These 
recommendations, of which a summary follows, go beyond those 
formulated in the previous report*, particularly in the matter of 
assistance for dependent children, and are in general conformity 
with the social security recommendations of the National Resources 
Planning Board.‘ 


Employment Security. 


The Board believes that action is needed during the war to strengthen the 
unemployment compensation system so that it can effectively carry the post- 
war risk of unemployment. The present system of 51 State funds, with their 
experience-rating provisions, should be replaced by a single, uniform Federal 
system, similar to the Federal old-age and survivors’ insurance. 

A series of arguments are marshalled against the present system. Unemploy- 
ment, particularly in the post-war period, is beyond the control of the employer 
and the State, and is determined by national and international conditions. There 
are wide discrepancies among the benefits afforded by the State laws. Some State 
funds have large surpluses, others are hard pressed to meet their liabilities. The 
diversity of the experience-rating provisions of the State laws has had the result 
that competing employers in different States contribute at different rates, even 
when their unemployment experience has been identical. Fear of competition 
deters States from improving their benefit standards. 

The mobilising of the labour force and the allocation of man-power to meet 
the needs of the nation at war has affirmed the national character of the labour 
market. The task of placing demobilised soldiers and war workers in peacetime 
employment, will involve large-scale migration of workers and their families, 
and many workers will need training or retraining. The Board is convinced of 
the necessity for a national, uniformly operated employment service, sustained 
by an adequate and soundly financed Federal unemployment insurance system, 
the benefits of which include provision for dependants. 


1 Meddelelser fra Skipsfartsdirekiréen (New York), 15 Apr. 1943, p. 329. 
? FepsraL Security Acency. Socra, Security Boarp: a Annual Report. Fiscal Year 
1941-42 (Washington, Government Printing Office, 1942). 81 p 
*Cf. wt eg aed Review, Vol. XLV, No. 5, May 1942, “Social Security in the United 
States Se, ‘nen 
* Idem, Vol CVE ‘No. 4, Apr. 1943: ““A Post-War Programme for the United States’’, p. 464. 
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Old-Age and Survivors’ Insurance. 


The Federal old-age and survivors’ insurance, unlike State unemployment 
compensation, is considered by the Board to be designed on sound principles. 
Its coverage should, however, be extended to agricultural labour, domestic 
service, public employment, service for non-profit institutions, and self-employ- 
ment. Moreover, benefits, similar in character to old-age benefits, should be 
provided in case of chronic and total disability. The old-age benefits for insured 
women and the wives of beneficiaries at present fall due at 65; the age limit should 
be reduced to 60. If the wife of a beneficiary has children in her care, she should 
receive benefit irrespective of her age (benefits are already provided for the de- 
pendent children of beneficiaries). Finally, measures should be taken to protect 
the insurance rights of workers covered by the programme who have entered 
the armed forces. 


Sickness Benefits. 


The Board recommends that benefit analogous to unemployment benefit 
should be provided in case of temporary disability. As a help towards lightening 
the problem of high-cost illness, benefits should be introduced to offset the burden 
of hospital bills (as distinct from doctors’ bills) of insured workers and their 
families. 


Public Assistance. 


The Board recommends that the Federal subsidies to the State programmes 
of assistance for the aged, the blind, and dependent children should be increased 
in the case of States with low income per head, in order to remedy the present 
wide disparity in assistance standards as between richer and poorer States. 
Subsidies should also be granted towards the cost of medical care for recipients 
of public assistance. { 

The Board is impressed by the extent of unmet need among families comprising 
a number of dependent children. The present Federal-State programme provides 
assistance for dependent children only when their need arises out of the parent's 
death, incapacity or absence from home. Studies of the Board and other official 
agencies have shown, time and again, that the majority of the children are growing 
up in homes where resources are too small to supply adequate shelter, food, 
clothing, and other essentials for children. The Board notes the serious considera- 
tion which is being given to children’s allowances in Great Britain, and suggests 
that Federal matching grants should be made available for approved State 
plans which furnish aid to any child whose family resources are insufficient to 
ensure healthful growth and development whatever the reason. 


Objective of Social Security. 


The Board concludes its proposals for extending the social security programme 
with the following passage: 


These proposals envisage the ultimate attainment of a unified social 
security programme which will sustain individual initiative on the part of 
American workers and their families while providing a bulwark against all 
major risks to those whose livelihood depends on work. Such a programme 
must necessarily give full recognition to needs at all ages from infancy to the 
ages when earnings dwindle or cease. It must recognise adequately the risks 
of unemployment, sickness and disability, advanced age, and death of the 
breadwinner, in terms of compensation for loss of earnings and also in terms 
of means for preventing such catastrophes, insofar as possible, and restoring 
well-being in the households which experience them. The attack on these 
risks requires use of social insurance devices, of public assistance, and of 
organised services developed in conjunction with insurance and assistance 
programmes or as separate community services utilising the resources of 
governmental and voluntary agencies, national, State, and local. In the field 
of social security, as elsewhere in our economy, the war has made clear the 
need for unity in the approaches to nation-wide problems and the need for 
speed in every measure to strengthen the American people for all-out effort. 
At the same time, there is urgent need to begin preparations for the sweeping 
readjustments which will be inevitable at the end of the war and for the 
continuing advance towards economic security which is among the war object- 
ives of the United States and her Allies. 
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Tue SoctaL, INSURANCE MOVEMENT IN CUBA 
APPOINTMENT OF A SOCIAL SECURITY COMMISSION 


The President of Cuba has signed a Decree, dated 1 April 
1943, appointing an Inter-Departmental Commission, on which 
all the Government departments and the political parties are 
represented, to work out a social security plan, in the light of the 
following principles: 


(1) The right to work usefully and creatively through the productive years; 

(2) The right to a fair remuneration, adequate to cover the necessities of 
life, in exchange for work, ideas, and other socially valuable services; 

(3) The right to adequate food, clothing, shelter, and medical care; 

(4) The right to security, with freedom from the fear of old age, want, 
dependency, sickness, unemployment, and accident; 

(5) The right to live in a system of free enterprise, free from compulsory 
labour, irresponsible private power and arbitrary public authority; 

(6) The right to come and go, to speak or be silent, free from the spyings 
of a secret political police; 

(7) The right to equality before the law, with equal access to justice in fact; 

(8) The right to education for work, citizenship, growth and personal happi- 
ness; 

(9) The right to rest, recreation, and the opportunity to enjoy life by taking 
part in an advancing civilisation. 


PENSIONS FOR Docrors 


A Doctor’s Pension Act was promulgated in Cuba on 20 
February 1943. It establishes a public institution, possessing legal 
personality, to which all doctors will belong who are legally entitled 
to practise medicine and who register under the doctors’ pension 
scheme. 


Administration. 


The Act sets up a board of directors, consisting of a chairman appointed by 
the Government from among doctors who have been in practice for more than 
ten years, one representative each from the Faculty of Medicine of the University 
of Havana and the Academy of Medical Science, and a representative appointed 
by a general meeting of the pensioners. The term of office is two years. 

The duties of the board of directors are to organise its offices, to regulate 
and administer the pension scheme, to collect its sources of revenue, to pay out 
benefits, to act as the official representative of the institution, to render an annual 
report to the Government on the financial situation of the scheme, and to ap- 
prove the annual budget for submission to the Minister of Health and Social 
Assistance 60 days before the date on which it is to come into operation. The 
Minister has power to approve the budget or request its amendment. The mem- 
bers of the board are responsible for their decisions, and the bodies they represent 
may remove them by a vote of two-thirds of the members. 


Financial Resources. 


The doctors’ pension scheme is financed by: (a) 5 centavos of the monthly 
contribution paid by the members of medical co-operatives (in Cuba there are 
medical co-operative associations which provide their members, under certain 
conditions, with medical and hospital care, the members paying a monthly con- 
tribution); (b) a tax of 2 per cent. on the receipts of clinics, sanatoria, and health 
establishments; (c) a tax of 1 per cent. on all pharmaceutical specialties; (d) a 
contribution of 3 per cent. (minimum, 1 peso a month) of each doctor’s profes- 
sional earnings. 


Benefits. 


The institution grants old-age, invalidity, and survivors’ pensions. 





1 Gaceta Oficial, 9 Apr. 1943, p. 5892. 
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Old-age pensions. These are granted if the insured person has contributed 
for not less than five years under the doctors’ pension scheme, has been a medical 
graduate for more than thirty years and has attained the age of 55; or has been 
a graduate for more than twenty years and has attained the age of 65. The rate 
of the pension is 100 pesos a month, subject to the posssibility of variation as 
indicated below. 


Invalidity pensions. In order to be entitled to the invalidity pension, the 
doctor must be physically or mentally incapacitated for the exercise of his pro- 
fession. No qualifying period or other condition is prescribed. The rate of this 
pension will be 100 pesos a month if the doctor has been a graduate for ten years 
or more, 75 pesos if he has been a graduate for more than five and less than ten 
years, and 60 pesos if he has been a graduate for less than five years. The receipt 
of an old-age or invalidity pension is incompatible with exercise of the profession. 


Survivors’ pensions. On the death of a doctor, the following survivors are 
entitled to the survivors’ pension: the widow, until she remarries; the widower, 
if incapable of work; minor children and parents who were maintained by the 
deceased. The monthly rate of the pensions will be 100 pesos if the doctor has 
been a graduate for ten years or more; 75 pesos if he has been a graduate for more 
than five years and less than ten; and 60 pesos if he has been a graduate for less 
than five years. 


The board of directors may, as a provisional measure, increase or reduce 
invalidity, old-age or survivors’ pensions already granted. The pensions may be 
reduced only if the pension fund is insufficient to allow of the payment of all the 
pensions due, while an increase may be authorised when the pension fund so per- 
mits. If, despite reductions, a deficit occurs, the board of directors may provide 
that the revenue collected shall be distributed among the pensioners in proportion 
to their pensions. 

In cases where there is a notable fall in the purchasing power of the currency 
which affects the standard of living of the beneficiaries, the board of directors 
may increase the pensions by an amount which will compensate for the deprecia- 
tion in so far as the state of the fund allows. 

Receipt of pensions under the scheme is compatible with the receipt of other 
pensions granted by other insurance funds. 


Investments. 


The Act empowers the board of directors to invest the annual surplus of the 
pension fund in the purchase of State bonds, other securities, and real property. 
Transactions exceeding 50,000 pesos in value require, not only the approval of the 
board, but also that of at least three of the bodies represented on it. During the 
first five years’ operation of the Act, up to 50 per cent. of the monthly receipts 
may be invested in securities quoted on the stock exchange.! 


INTRODUCTION OF SocIAL INSURANCE IN PARAGUAY 


A Legislative Decree promulgated on 13 April 1943 has laid 
down the principles for the organisation of a general scheme of 
social insurance in Paraguay, the details being left to be elaborated 
in regulations. It repeals the Compulsory Savings Decree of 1941? 
and the Accident Compensation Act of 1927.’ 


Scope. 

Insurance is compulsory for all employed persons under the age of 60 whose 
income does not exceed a prescribed limit, and for craftsmen and small manu- 
facturers and traders working on their own account, subject to the same condi- 
tions. Other persons in good health and of limited income may insure voluntarily. 


Benefits. 
The Decree provides for the following series of benefits: 
1 Idem, 20 Feb. 1943, pp. 2-6. 


2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIII, No. 4, Apr. 1941, p. 455. 
2 Cf. I. L. O.: Legislative Series, 1927, Para. 1. 
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(1) Medical care and necessary medicines from the first day of sickness; 

(:) Cash benefit during incapacity, for the support of the insured person 
and his dependants; 

(3) Maternity benefits in kind before, during, and after childbirth and a 
cash benefit for 21 days before and 40 days after the confinement; 

(4) Compulsory annual health examinations; 

(5) Funeral benefit; 

(6) Invalidity pension, in case of permanent total incapacity resulting from 
disease or incapacity resulting from industrial accident; 

(7) Retirement pension at age 60; 

(8) Incase of death from an industrial accident, a lump sum of 1,000 times 
the average daily earnings of the deceased; 

(9) Incase of death from disease, a lump sum varying with the time spent 
in insurance (maximum, 200 days’ earnings after five years). 


Financial Resources. 


The cost of benefits for industrial accident cases is borne by the employers, 
who pay a weekly premium for this purpose. 

The other benefits are financed by a tripartite weekly contribution, interest 
on accumulated funds, and fines for non-compliance with the Decree. The mini- 
mum rates of contribution paid by the respective parties are as follows: insured 
person, 3 per cent. of remuneration, employer 6 per cent., and the State 1% per 
cent. Independent workers pay a maximum contribution of 7 per cent. of their 
earnings. 


Administration. 


The Decree establishes an autonomous body, the Social Insurance Institution, 
and makes it responsible for the administration of the insurance scheme. The 
Institution is managed by a Superior Council under the chairmanship of the 
Minister of Health, which includes representatives of the health and labour 
departments, the Agricultural Bank, insured persons, and employers.! 


A SoctaL INsurANCE BILL rn COLOMBIA 


On 10 December 1942 the Colombian Senate approved a Social 
Insurance Bill introduced by Senator Guillermo Nannetti. 


Scope. 


The Bill applies initially to salaried employees and wage earners in the service 
of the Government whose salary or wage does not exceed 300 pesos a month, 
but authorises the Government to issue decrees extending the scope of compulsory 
insurance to specified undertakings, industries, areas, and classes of salaried 
employees or wage earners on the basis of actuarial, administrative, and medico- 
social studies. 


Risks Covered. 


The insurance covers principally the risks of sickness, maternity, invalidity, 
old age, and death. 


Benefits. 


Sickness and maternity insurance. The Bill provides for benefits both in kind 
and in cash. The former comprise general and special medical care, dental care, 
hospital care, and the supply of medicines. The latter consist of an allowance pay- 
able for 26 weeks at the rate of two-thirds of the wage or salary during the first 
eight weeks, and half the wage during the remainder of the period. If the insured 
person has no dependants, the allowance is reduced to 40 per cent. of the wage. 
In exceptional cases the allowance may be prolonged up to one year. In case of 
maternity, insured women receive, besides medical, hospital, and pharmaceutical 
care, an allowance at the rate of half their wage or salary during the six weeks 
preceding and the six weeks following childbirth, on condition of abstaining from 
work throughout the period. The Bill indicates that sickness insurance will at 





1 Communication to the I. L. O. 
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the outset deal mainly with those diseases which affect most seriously the mort- 
ality and morbidity rates of the population, according to a plan to be prepared 
by the Ministry of Labour, Health and Social Insurance. 


Invalidity insurance. The Bill defines invalidity as the reduction of earning 
capacity by two-thirds. Pensions will be temporary or permanent; the former 
will be paid for not more than five years, during which period the pensioner must 
undergo the medical examinations and treatment ordered for him. The pension 
will be equal to 40 per cent. of the average wage earned by the insured person 
during the two years preceding the declaration of invalidity, and will be increased 
by 2 per cent. for every additional 100 weekly contributions credited to the 
insured person, up to a maximum total of 60 per cent. of the wage. If the in- 
sured person has a wife over 60 years of age or children under 14, the pension 
will be increased by 1 per cent. in respect of each such dependant, provided that 
this increase does not exceed 10 per cent. of the average wage on which the invalid- 
ity pension is calculated, or the total pension exceed 60 per cent. of such wage. 
Pensioners are obliged to undergo such medical treatment as the Fund prescribes 
for them, and if they recover more than 50 per cent. of their earning capacity, 
their temporary pension is withdrawn. 


Old-age insurance. An insured person, who has paid at least 1,040 weekly con- 
tributions, is granted a pension at the age of 60. The pension amounts to not less 
than 40 per cent. and not more than 60 per cent. of the average wage during the 
last two years. Supplements for dependants are granted to old-age pensioners 
in the same way as to invalidity pensioners. Insured persons who enter insurance 
above the age of 40 are entitled to old-age pensions proportionately to their con- 
tribution period when they attain the age of 60, provided that they have paid at 
least 260 weekly contributions. Should the contributions not reach this minimum, 
they are refunded to the insured person. 


Collective life insurance. The Colombian Social Insurance Fund will take over 
the administration of collective life insurance, which provides a benefit at the 
rate of one month’s pay for each year of service. The benefit will not be less than 
the pay during the last year of service. It will be based on the final rate of pay 
and may be granted to the survivors in the form of a house of equivalent value. 


Administration. 


The insurance will be administered by the Colombian Social Insurance Fund, 
which is established as a self-governing institution possessing legal personality. 
The Fund is managed by a Elerd of directors, consisting of the Minister of 
Labour, Health and Social Insurance, the Director of the General Labour Depart- 
ment, a medical practitioner appointed by the Government, one representative 
of the salaried employees and one of the wage earners in Government service. 
Should the insurance be extended later to private industry, the board will also 
include one representative of employers, one of salaried employees, one of their 
employers, one of wage earners in industry, and one of industrial employers. 
The Fund will be placed under the manager appointed by the board of directors. 


Financial Resources. 


According to the Bill, the insurance scheme will be financed by a total con- 
tribution of 14% per cent. of wages, of which 6% per cent. is charged to the 
insured person and 8 per cent. to the employer. Of this total, 5 per cent. divided 
equally between insured person and employer will go to sickness insurance; 64% 
per cent. (3 per cent. paid by the insured person, 3h6 per cent. by the employer) 
to insurance against invalidity, old age and death; and 4 per cent. (1 per cent. paid 
by the insured person, 3 per cent. by the employer) to dismissal compensation. 

It is provided, however, that both contribution and benefit rates will be fixed 
by the Fund with the approval of the Government, in accordance with the cost 
of the services which are to be afforded, and that the contributions of salaried 
employees or manual workers, whether urban or rural, may in no case be higher 
than those of their employers. When the insurance is extended to private indus- 
try, the contribution will be collected by the payroll method, through the em- 
ployer. 


Extension of Insurance. 


The Bill gives some general indications for the extension of insurance to 
private industry. In this connection, the Fund and the Government must carry 
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out actuarial, financial, administrative, and medico-social investigations, with a 
view to the adoption of a unified, inter-occupational scheme of social insurance. 

Should compulsory insurance be extended, it will apply to employed persons 
under 60 years of age whose remuneration does not exceed 300 pesos a month, 
and to home workers. 

The Bill also provides for the possibility of setting up a scheme of voluntary 
social insurance for those persons who are outside the scope of the compulsory 
scheme. 


THe SocraL INSURANCE MOVEMENT IN BOLIVIA 
APPOINTMENT OF A PENSION REFORM COMMITTEE 


In virtue of two Decrees, dated 12 January and 2 April 1943, 
issued under an Act of 9 December 19412, the Bolivian Govern- 
ment has appointed a Committee to study the reform of the pension 
schemes of the country. 


The Committee consists of the Minister of Labour, Health and Social Insur- 
ance as chairman, the Treasurer-General as vice-chairman, and one representative 
each of the pension funds for the Judiciary Department, the Education Depart- 
ment, the Communications Department, the administrative services, railway- 
men and tramwaymen, journalists, and printers; a representative of the Workers’ 
Insurance and Savings Fund; a representative of the Central Bank Employees’ 
Fund, for the banks; and the chief of the Social Insurance Department of the 
Ministry of Labour, ‘acting as secretary. 

In conformity with section 2 of the Act, “the Committee will be assisted by 
the actuarial adviser of the International Labour Office, whose services will be 
contracted for”’. 

The Committee is to prepare for the Government a Social Insurance Bill 
which ‘‘will reform the existing Acts, Decrees and legal provisions by introducing 
insurance against invalidity, old age and death, against occupational risks, 
against general sickness and maternity, and such other risks as are deemed 
expedient, having regard to the nature of the employment, the special needs of 
the country, and the experience of other nations’’.® 


THE WorRKERS’ INSURANCE AND SAVINGS FuND 


By an Act promulgated on 2 December 1942 the Legislative 
Decrees governing the Workers’ Insurance and Savings Fund 
were converted into Acts.‘ 


This institution, which was set up on 22 May 1935, collects the compulsory 
savings of wage earners and, on behalf of the employer, pays compensation for 
industrial accidents and occupational diseases, and consists of two financially 
separate sections, corresponding to these two functions. The workers affiliated 
to the Fund are divided into two groups, the first comprising all workers in the 
mining industry, and the second, workers in other industries. 

The Fund collects 5 per cent. of the workers’ wages, of which one-fifth is 
allocated to the industrial accident section and the remainder to the savings 
section. Workers whose wages are less than 3 bolivianos a day contribute only 
the 1 per cent. for the industrial accident section. 

The employers, both mining and industrial, are required to pay the Fund 3 
per cent. of their total net wage bill, and thereby discharge the liability laid on 
them by the Act concerning compensation for industrial accidents and occupa- 
tional diseases. 

The Fund is administered by a board of directors, consisting of a represent- 
ative of the Government as chairman, two members elected by the big mine 
operators, and one by the small ones, and one member appointed by the Govern- 
ment to represent the workers. The board of directors appoints a manager who, 





1 Anales del Senado, Dec. 1942, pp. 1100-1103. 

2 Cf. International Labou: bour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 1, July 1942, p. 94. 
* Communication to the I. L. 

4 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 5, May 1942, p. 579. 
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besides being secretary with on Fade peo 9 at sittings of the board, is the legal 
representative of the Fund. e of directors is authorised to fix the rate 
of interest which must be earned by the moneys of the Savings Fund; it selects 
the investments and, in general, sees that the legal provisions relating to workers’ 
savings and industrial accident compensation are carried out. 

The Fund may make investments in mortgage bonds and in guaranteed loans 
for the building of dwellings, and it may itself construct cheap dwellings; it may 
also invest in agricultural estates to be used for the rehabilitation of disabled 
persons or as places of convalescence for the sick. 

The Act of 2 December 1942 makes it compulsory for all undertakings which 
employ more than 50 workers to be registered with the Fund. 

At the present time, the Institution administers savings to the amount of 
more than 33 million bolivianos and has paid out, from the date of its foundation 
until 31 July 1942, 20 million bolivianos by way of workmen's compensation. 

The Fund is building, in the capital of the country, a hospital wing providing 
treatment for accident cases, physical rehabilitation, out-patient service, in- 
patient treatment up to 90 days for occupational and non-occupational diseases, 
and an X-ray department for investigating broncho-pulmonary diseases.' 


REPORT OF THE ARGENTINE MATERNITY FuND For 1941 


The Maternity Fund of Argentina has issued its report for the 
year 1941. The Fund, which was established in 1934, forms a part 
of the National Pension Fund for the civil service. Its purpose is 
to provide all women employed in industrial and commercial under- 
takings with maternity benefits in cash and in kind. 


The Fund furnishes medical and gynaecological care to wage earning and 
salaried women, and a cash benefit equal to two and a half months’ wages or 
salary, the basic remuneration being that on which contributions were paid 
during the quarter preceding the beginning of the pregnancy. The Fund is financed 
by contributions from the insured women at the rate of one day’s remunera- 
tion for each quarter, and by quarterly contributions, each equal to that of the 
insured woman, from the employer and the State. The rules of the Fund require 
that insured women shall abstain entirely from work while in receipt of the cash 
benefit. If, in any locality, the Fund does not possess its own services, it must, 
instead of providing benefit in kind, pay 100 pesos for each child born and supply 
a layette for each child, the cost of which may not exceed 40 pesos. 

In 1941 the Fund collected about 5,500,000 pesos and expended 2,700,000 
pesos, so that it had a net surplus of 2,800,000 pesos on the year’s working. 

At the end of 1941 the number of employers affiliated to the Fund was 18,450, 
and the number of insured women was 351,000, which represents an increase of 
over 50,000 as compared with the previous year. 

During the year, benefit was paid in 7,880 cases at a total cost of 2,143,000 
pesos. From the establishment of the Fund until the end of 1941, the number of 
cases of benefit totalled 22,852, involving an expenditure of 6,200,000 pesos. It is 
interesting to note that 22.7 per cent. of the beneficiaries were foreigners, and 
that 68 per cent. were between the ages of 20 and 29. Of the beneficiaries, 86.3 
per cent. were wage earners and 13.7 per cent. salaried employees. 

From the rates of remuneration received during pregnancy, it would appear 
that 48 per cent. of the women earned from 2.59 to 4 pesos a day; 53.5 per cent. 
of the benefits were paid to residents of the Federal capital.* 


SEcOoND INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE CONGRESS IN MExICco 


The Mexican Secretariat for Labour and Social Insurance is 
organising the Second National Congress on Industrial Hygiene 
and Medicine for the last week in July 1943. The First Congress, 
which was held in 1937, resulted in the establishment of various 
technical standards for this important subject. 


1 Communication to the I. L. O. 
2 UNIVERSIDAD DE BugNos Arrgs, FacuLTAD pg Crencras Econémicas, Instrrvro pg Poxf- 


tica Socta: Revista Social, Dec. 1942, pp. 10-13. 
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The invitation to the Second Congress is addressed to doctors in general and 
factory doctors in particular, scientific associations and institutions, and all per- 
sons who are interested in the problems of workers’ health and fitness. 

The Director of Social Insurance in the Secretariat for Labour will be respon- 
sible for organising and conducting the Congress, and has appointed an organising 
committee, to which he has delegated his powers. 

Among the subjects to be studied are diseases of occupational origin, and 
occupational risks and their prevention; the hygiene of workplaces and of work- 
ers; and all matters connected with the welfare, fitness, and health of workers. 
The Congress will also deal with any matters concerning hospitals, polyclinics, 
institutes, or laboratories which carry out research on industrial medicine. The 
agenda also includes the legal aspects of industrial medicine problems; economic 
aspects; social insurance; sickness and accident statistics; and the organisation 
of propaganda. 

In calling this Congress, the Secretariat for Labour assumes the obligation 
to take into consideration the conclusions of a scientific nature which the Congress 
may adopt, and to give effect to the resolutions and recommendations of the 
Congress or take measures to secure their application in fields where other depart- 
ments are competent. 

A summary will be given in the Review of the principal conclusions adopted 
by the Congress." 


THE SocraL INSURANCE MOVEMENT IN ITALY 
SocraL INSURANCE AMENDMENTS 


On the occasion of the twentieth anniversary of the Fascist 
revolution (28 October 1942) the Italian Government announced 
that the following important amendments of the social insurance 
system would shortly be put into force. 


Invalidity and old-age pensions would be increased by 25 per cent. over the 
rates specified in the Decree of 14 April 1939.2 It appears that the increase would 
be financed by raising the employers’ share of the contribution. 

The special scheme of accident insurance for agricultural workers, which 
dates from 1917 and which provides compensation on a very low scale, would be 
abolished, and agricultural workers were to receive the same compensation as 
that provided for industrial and commercial workers. The numerous mutual 
accident funds for agricultural workers would be absorbed by the Fascist National 
Accident Insurance Institution. 

The rights of mobilised persons under pension, tuberculosis, unemployment, 
and marriage and birth insurance would be maintained, the State paying contri- 
butions on their behalf.‘ 


Social Security Expenditure. 


On the same occasion figures were published showing Italy’s expenditure on 
insurance and assistance benefits for workers during the twenty years 1922-1942. 

Thus 5,678 million lire were paid out under the head of invalidity and old-age 
insurance, 2,600 million lire under that of tuberculosis insurance, which also 
invested 900 million lire in building 60 sanatoria with a capacity of 23,000 beds. 
Unemployment insurance benefits amounted during the twenty years to 2,373 
million lire; marriage and birth insurance benefits to 587 million lire; family 
allowances to 12,965 million lire; assistance to mobilised wage earners to 540 
million lire; and benefits to mobilised wage earners and salaried employees to 
2,215 million lire. 

During the period the social insurance institutions contributed about 9,000 
million lire to financing works of public utility, including 1,500 million lire for 
the building of cheap dwellings.® 





1 Communication to the I. L. O. 

2 Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LXX, No. 11, 12 June 1939, p. 778. 

3 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 3, Sept. 1942, p. 358. 

* Communication to the I. I. O.; Revista del Trabajo (Madrid), Oct. 1942, p. 1201. 
5 Communication to the I. L. O. 
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REORGANISATION OF THE INSTITUTE OF HyGIENE, SocraL INSURANCE 
AND ASSISTANCE 


A Royal Decree, dated 8 August 1942, reorganised the Italian 
Institute of Hygiene and Social Insurance and Assistance, which 
is now known as the Fascist Institute of Social Medicine. 


The Institute, which possesses legal personality and has its headquarters in 
Rome, is placed under the supervision of the Minister of Corporations. It is the 
national centre for study and propaganda for questions of industrial hygiene and 
social insurance. 

It collects and classifies all documents, publications, and information relating 
to social diseases, their causes, manifestations and economic and social consequen- 
ces, together with the hygienic, medical, and legal measures for preventing or 
mitigating the effects of such diseases. 

Further, the Institute prepares and distributes publications and films, etc., 
for the propaganda i in favour of hygiene and social insurance to be carried on in 
factories, schools, and sections of the Dopolavoro (institution for leisure time 
activities ).! 


Tue ITaLuIAN NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE WaR DISABLED 


By a Decree of 18 August 1942 the Italian National Institute 
for the protection and assistance of the war disabled, founded in 
March 1917, was transformed into the National Institute for War 
Invalids, which possesses legal personality, has its headquarters 
in Rome, and is placed under the supervision of the President of 
the Council of Ministers. 


The functions of the Institute are the following: 


(1) Medical and orthopaedic care and the supply of artificial limbs in cases 
where these services are not provided by the military authorities; 

(2) Moral assistance and preparation for the retraining of the disabled; 

(3) Social assistance for the disabled, comprising general and vocational 
training in order to fit them, if possible, for their former occupations, or to adapt 
them to new ones suitable to their aptitudes or social and economic situation, 
and to the circumstances and employment opportunities of the places in which 
they reside; 

(4) Material assistance where necessary; 

(5) Placement of the disabled; 

(6) Legal assistance in cases where the disabled person has to substantiate 
his rights or must be placed under guardianship; legal assistance also for the 
minor children of disabled persons; 

(7) Adoption of the measures of protection and supervision needed to carry 
out the new Decree.? 


WorKMEN’S COMPENSATION FOR War INyuRIES In Morocco 


A Dahir of 16 December 1942 provides for the payment of 
compensation to workmen in respect of injuries due to acts of war, 
in the French Zone of Morocco. It conforms to the general principles 
of the French legislation of 1940* and applies to injuries occur- 
ring since 8 November 1942. 

The compensation is to be the same as that prescribed for industrial accidents 
by the Decree of 25 June 1927¢ as amended, subject to the following modifications. 


The compensation to accident victims or their survivors is paid out of a 
solidarity fund which is maintained by the employers of the French Zone, and 





1 Gassetia Uficiale, 26 Oct. 1942, p. 4424. 
2 Idem, 22 Dec. 1942, p. 4373. 
*Cf. I. L. O.: Legislative Series, 1940, Fr. 5. 
4 Idem, 1927, Mor. 3. 
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is administered by the Labour Service. The employers’ contributions, which 
become payable as from 1 January 1943, are fixed by an order of the Director of 
Communications, Industrial Production and Labour.? 





CO-OPERATION 


UNIFICATION OF AGRICULTURAL SERVICE CO-OPERATIVES IN 
FRANCE 


Two Orders of 20 January 1943 issued in France under the Act 
of 2 December 1940 concerning the corporative organisation of 
agriculture? provided for the unification of agricultural co-opera- 
tive societies and unions for pooling the purchase and use of agri- 
cultural machinery, and of collective agricultural electricity soc- 
ieties. 

Co-operatives and Unions for Pooling the Purchase and Use of Agricultural Machinery. 


Local organisation. At the local or inter-local level, unification will be carried 
out by merging into a single co-operative society, for pooling the purchase and 
use of agricultural machinery, all existing societies for threshing, mechanical culti- 
vation, the pooling of agricultural equipment, and, generally speaking, all similar 
organisations engaged in agricultural work of any kind, as well as transport 
co-operatives and unions, wherever these various bodies cover a common field 
of action. In view of their special nature, however, electric ploughing societies 
may retain their independent sphere of action. 

If in any given sector there is only an organisation specialised in one form of 
activity, it must be transformed into a co-operative for pooling the purchase and 
use of agricultural machinery in order to be able to carry on all the activities speci- 
fied above. 


Regional organisation. At the regional level, the decision as to unification 
will be taken by the regional chairman after consulting the National Corporative 
Agricultural Council and receiving the approval of the Government commis- 
sioner. Unification will be effected by the formation of a single union to co- 
ordinate throughout the region or department the action of all local or inter- 
local organisations which the regional chairman, with the approval of the Govern- 
ment commissioner, considers should be maintained. 


National organisation. The National Federation of Threshing Unions and 
Co-operatives of France and the Colonies has been changed into the Corporative 
Federation of Co-operatives for pooling the purchase and use of agricultural 
machinery. The co-operative unions concerned will be compulsorily affiliated to 
this Federation, which will be divided into four sections, for threshing, mechanised 
ploughing and harvesting, maintenance work, and transport, respectively. 

The functions of the Corporative Federation will be as follows: to study 
methods of unification in each region, to ensure liaison between the co-operatives 
for pooling the purchase and use of agricultural machinery and the Agricultural 
Machinery Service, the National Agricultural Credit Fund, the various adminis- 
trative bodies, and the occupational and inter-occupational committees; to pro- 
vide the affiliated co-operatives with corporative literature; to ensure occupational 
discipline and promote the supervision and inspection of all affiliated co-operat- 
ives; to set up and manage any central service necessary for the efficient working 
of co-operatives; and to carry on the propaganda necessary to develop co-opera- 
tion and improve the methods of action of co-operatives. 

The work of the Federation is directed by a chairman, assisted by a com- 
mittee of 15 members. 


1 Bulletin officiel de l'Empire chérifien, 25 Dec. 1942, p. 1070. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIII, No. 3, Mar. 1941, p. 318. 
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Collective Agricultural Electricity Societies. 


All collective agricultural electricity societies will be compulsorily affiliated 
to the national organisation for collective agricultural societies attached to the 
National Federation for Mutual Aid and Co-operation in Agriculture.' 





WORKERS’ ORGANISATIONS 


Tuirp CONGRESS OF THE MExICAN WorKERS’ CONFEDERATION 


The third Congress of the Mexican Workers’ Confederation 
(Confederacién de Trabajadores de México—C.T.M.) was held in 
Mexico City from 28 March to 1 April 1943. It was attended by 
5,686 delegates representing 3,298 organisations, with a total 
membership of 1,280,000. The President of the Congress was 
Senator Fernando Amilpa. 


Messages of good wishes were received from the trade union movements of 
several Latin American countries, and among the fraternal delegates was a repre- 
sentative of the second largest federation of Mexico, the Regional Confederation 
of Mexican Labour (Confederacién Regional Obrera Mexicana—C.R.O.M.), who 
expressed the hope that greater unity among the working classes of the country 
would be achieved. 


Leadership of the C.T.M. 


A plea for unity was made by Mr. Vicente Lombardo Toledano, former 
secretary of the C.T.M., now President of the Latin American Workers’ Con- 
federation (Confederacién de Trabajadores de América Latina—C.T.A.L.), who 
had been requested by the Executive of the C.T.M. to analyse the principal 
national and international problems. Dealing with the leadership of the C.T.M. 
he stressed the necessity of re-establishing unity within the organisation and 
called for the elimination of those elements which were not in harmony with the 
ideals of Mexican labour, even if this involved the loss of certain groups; no single 
group should monopolise the leadership of the C.T.M. At the end of his speech, 
the two opposing candidates for the secretaryship, Mr. Fidel Vel4zquez and Mr. 
Celestino Gasca, pledged themselves to maintain unity in the C.T.M. Mr. Gasca 
having withdrawn his candidature, after agreement had been reached on all the 
points in dispute, Mr. Fidel Vel4zquez was re-elected General Secretary, and a 
new Executive of seven members, including three of the members of the former 
Executive, was elected. This involved a departure from the letter of the constitu- 
tion of the C.T.M., which prohibits the re-election of officers. 


Proposals and Resolutions. 


In the course of its proceedings the Congress discussed, among other things, 
the cost of living in Mexico, the relations of organised labour in Latin America 
with labour in other countries, the methods of increasing production, the control 
of imports and exports, and the control of the textile industry. 

In the discussion on the rising cost of living, a proposal made by one of the 
delegates for a general strike was rejected. 

Under the heading ‘‘Unity of the American and World Proletariat” a resolu- 
tion was adopted declaring that the time had come for the workers of Latin 
America to take steps to establish direct and official relations with the Anglo- 
Soviet Committee. The resolution further instructed the C.T.M. to invite the 
C.T.A.L. to continue its endeavours to bring about ‘‘a meeting of a continental 
character in order to make the relations between the trade unions of the entire 
Western Hemisphere closer and more efficacious, with the final object of con- 
stituting one single American Workers’ International’. It also expressed the 
desire that a congress of the workers of the United Nations should be called at 
an opportune moment, with the object of reaching agreement on the basic points 
to be presented by their representatives to the peace conference. 


1 Journal officiel, 23 Jan. 1943, p. 206. 
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In order to increase production, it was suggested that a plan for the con- 
struction of working class dwellings should be initiated which would provide 
work for 100,000 building workers who were threatened with total unemployment 
in consequence of the impossibility of importing materials. Further, it was 
proposed that the State should organise the provision of work for 200,000 crafts- 
men—the poorest and least organised workers in Mexico—in the production of 
typical Mexican goods for export. Another proposal was the creation cf an 
organisation to provide work for 100,000 women in the manufacture of garments 
which could find a market in the United States, thus alleviating the scarcity of 
labour in that country and at the same time providing an income for an important 
section of the population of Mexico. The creation of a fishing industry was also 
suggested; this would not only help to improve the nutrition of the people but 
would also favour the construction of coasting vessels, for which purpose the vast 
quantities of timber to be found in the coastal regions could be used. 

The Congress also suggested that the Government should set up an office 
for the control of imports and exports in order to ensure that materials required 
by the war industries of the Allies were exported. Such an office should also 
regulate exports so as to safeguard the legitimate interests of Mexican industrial- 
ists and workers, and should establish an equitable system of imports and exports. 

Another of the resolutions adopted pledged the support of the C.T.M. to the 
Textile Workers’ Union in its demand that the Government should set up a board 
to control the textile industry. 


Social Insurance. 


During one of the sessions, Mr. Francisco J. Macin, a secretary of the C.T.M., 
explained the social security legislation recently introduced in Mexico, which he 
called one of the two great accomplishments of President Avila Camacho—the 
other being the declaration of war on the Axis Powers. He stated that social 
security legislation did not mean putting a brake on the class struggle; this 
legislation would protect the economically weak and its benefits would extend 
to millions of citizens. 


Other Proceedings. 


On the last day of the Congress the President of the Mexican Republic, Mr. 
Avila Camacho, addressed the meeting. He was accompanied by ex-President 
Lazaro Cardenas, now Minister of War in the Mexican Government, as well as 
4 the Minister of Labour, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, and high Government 
officials. 

The general report submitted by the General Secretary, Mr. Fidel Velazquez, 
and a number of other reports submitted on behalf of the Executive Committee 
were adopted. The Congress also approved the setting up of a Consultative 
Council of the C.T.M., to be presided over by Mr. Vicente Lombardo Toledano 
and to consist of well-known leaders of Mexican labour, including the Chairman 
of the Congress. 

During one of the sessions the Congress observed a minute’s silence in 
tribute to the memory of Mr. Edo Fimmen, former General Secretary of the 
—— Transport Workers’ Federation, who died in Mexico in December 
1942.1 


THE TRADE UNION MOVEMENT IN CosTAa RICA 


The International Labour Office has received the following 
information on the present situation of the trade union movement 
in Costa Rica, which country recently decided to resume its member- 
ship of the International Labour Organisation.” 


There exist at present about 60 workers’ organisations in various stages of 
development, which include workers in the principal occupations: railways, 
electrical industry, docks, shipping, banana industry, road transport, metal 
industry, etc. Further, there are various organisations of women workers in the 
textile and clothing industries, and unions in such industries as the manufacture 
of shoes and flour milling. 


1 El Popular, 29, 30 and 31 Mar., 1 and 2 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV. i No i, Jan. 1943, p. 62. 
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All these unions are represented in a National Committee, which has for its 
object the unification of the trade union movement of the country, and which 
acts as the central body for the direction of the movement until a national 
confederation can be created. 

Since the Committee was formed two national conferences have been held; 
the second, in October 1942, was especially convened in order to reach an under- 
standing with regard to strike action. It was decided not to have recourse to 
strikes during the war on condition that the Government would undertake to 
secure a rapid and equitable settlement of all labour disputes. As a consequence 
of this decision, the Government set up a National Committee of Conciliation 
and Arbitration on which the trade unions are duly represented.! There would 
appear to be no collective agreements in force at present, but a Labour Code, the 
provisions of which give recognition to such agreements, is expected to be adopted 
in the near future.” 


TRADE UNIONISM IN ECUADOR 


The following information on the movement to establish trade 
union unity in Ecuador has been communicated to the International 
Labour Office. 


When Mr. Lombardo Toledano, President of the Confederation of Latin 
American Workers (C.T.A.L.), visited Ecuador in 1942, he suggested that a 
congress should be convened to promote unity in the trade union movement in 
that country. In accordance with this suggestion, arrangements were made, 
with the support of the Government, to hold such a congress in March 1943. 
There was, however, much opposition, in particular to the participation of foreign 
labour leaders, with the result that the Government withdrew its support and 
a Vice-President of the C.T.A.L., Mr. Guillermo Rodriguez of Colombia, who 
went to Ecuador apparently to attend the meeting, was sent back to Colombia 
by the authorities. Further opposition developed at a preliminary session of the 
congress, held on 18 March 1943 for the purpose of examining the delegates’ 
credentials. No agreement could be reached on a proposal that not only manual 
workers, but also salaried employees, especially those drawing low salaries, should 
be admitted to the congress, and a minority of 90 delegates—about one-third 
of the whole—left the meeting and announced their intention of holding a separate 
congress. 

No further meetings of the congress were allowed to be held, but the secession 
group met on 21 March 1942.. The meeting was attended by about 90 delegates, 
over a hundred having refused to associate themselves with it; it appointed as 
its President Mr. J. Elfas Montenegro, and as its Vice-President Mr. Humberto 
Pazmifio Gonzalez. 

Various decisions were taken at this meeting. An Organic Charter for a Con- 
federation of Labour of Ecuador, to be formed to meet the desire for unity in 
the trade union movement, was approved and submitted to the Ministry of 
Labour for consideration. Resolutions were also adopted calling on the Govern- 
ment to declare war on the Axis Powers, proposing that the Government should 
ask the municipalities to establish food stores in view of the extremely high cost 
of living, and asking the Government to secure better use of the agricultural land 
belonging to big landowners, or else to divide the big estates among workers 
needing land. 


A TrapbgE UNIon Economic PLANNING COMMITTEE IN COLOMBIA 


The Executive Committee of the Confederation of Colombian 
Workers has set up an Economic Planning Committee composed 
of persons selected from among the members of the Confederation. 
The Committee met on 25 March 1942 to appoint its officers. On 
the same occasion a certain number of committees were established 
to study such questions as the Executive Committee might submit 





1 See above, p. 769. 
2 Communication to the I. L. O. 
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to them. Thus permanent committees were set up to deal with 
questions relating to agriculture, mining, manufacturing processes, 
transport, commercial credits and co-operative societies, power 
and fuel, wages and the cost of living.! 


NEw ORGANISATION OF TEXTILE TECHNICIANS IN GREAT BRITAIN 


A new textile trade union is about to be registered in Great 
Britain under the title of the Affiliation of Textile Officials. The 
members claim that they are keymen of the industry, and for 
many years they have felt that they had no one to speak on their 
behalf. The objects of the new trade union are to organise all 
officials, both technical and clerical, engaged in the textile industry, 
to improve the conditions and protect the interests of members, 
and to regulate their relations with employers.” 











1 Communication to the I. L. O. 
2 Textile Mercury and Argus (Manchester), 26 Mar. 1943. 




















STATISTICS 


Unemployment, Employment and Hours of Work 


In accordance with the plan which has been adopted for publica- 
tion at quarterly intervals in the Review of statistics on labour 
conditions in different countries, the statistics of unemployment, 
employment and hours of work are given in this issue. 


The tables show statistics of: 


I. Unemployment in general; 
II. Employment in general: indices of numbers employed; 
III. Industrial employment: (a) indices of numbers employed; 
(b) indices of total hours worked; 


IV. Hours of work in industry: (a) hours actually worked 
per worker; (b) percentage distribution of workers by hours worked. 


Figures for the different industries or occupations covered by 
these series are given in the Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1942 
(tables§VI,EVIII and XI). 


For further information on the scope and method of these 
statistics, see the January 1943 issue of the Review: ‘‘Statistics, 
Explanatory Notes”, pp. 116-125. 


EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLES 


The sign * signifies: ‘‘figures do not exist”. 

The sign — signifies: “figures not yet received”’. 

The sign f signifies: ‘provisional figures”. 

The sign ° signifies: “‘covering men only”. 

The sign f signifies: ‘figure revised since the previous issue”’. 

The sign ¢ signifies: ‘‘economic group represented by a few branches only”’. 


The sign between two figures of a series signifies a change in method 
or scope such that figures above and below the line are no longer strictly 
comparable. 


Figures in thick-faced type: indices (100) of the base year. 
Figures in italics: index numbers with a year later than 1929 as base. 


Figures in brackets: series subject to certain reservations (see the January issue 
of the Review: “Statistics, Explanatory Notes’’). 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL 


















































































































































AMERICA 
Canada United States Chile Mexico 
Date vI Vv VI Vv Vv VI 
Appli- Unemployed (estimated) Appili- Appli- 
Yooupleped cants per cants pet cants for —— 
i t 
(estimated) | regintered|| N-LC.B!} AFL* | B.C | reterered Il registered || (estim'd) 
% % % 
1929 107 ,000 4.2 14 ,996 0.9 3.9 ° ° ° . 
1931 442 ,000 17.4 69 ,719 14.2 17.4 . ° 29 ,345 || 287 ,462 
1932 639 ,000 26.0 75 ,140 22.7 25.9 © ° 107 ,296 || 339 ,378 
1933 ,000 26.5 81, 23.4 26.4 ° ° 71 ,805 || 275 ,774 
1934 521 ,000 20.6 88 ,888 19.1 22.5 . ° 30,055 || 234,538 
1935 483 ,000 19.0 84 ,050 17.4 20.8 2 7 ,449 ,841 10 ,673 || 191 ,371 
1936 430 ,000 16.7 90 ,133 14.3 18.2 ° 7 ,705 ,270 6 ,474 186 ,904 
1937 337 ,000 12.5 88 ,516 12.3 15.8 ° 5 ,154 ,838 3,203 || 180,128 
1938 407 ,000 15.1 105 ,236 18.5 20.5 = 7 ,404 ,187 4,578 209 ,332 
1939 386 ,000 1 14.11] 103,739 16.6 18.7 e 6 ,246 ,036 9 ,416 || 198 ,593 
1940 281 ,700* 10.12 | 100,417 14.3 16.9 |8,100,000* 5 314, 8,551 |} 184,274 
1941 ° 53 ,663 6.3 — 5,617,000 | 4 ,804 ,863 ,117 _ 
1942 * * 65 ,667 —1, 018 _ 2,642,000 — — —_ 
1942: April ° e 33 ,020 3.1 — 3,000,000 | 4 ,397 ,651 2,231 — 
ay ° ° 31 ,367 —0,2 _— 2,600,000 ; 4 ,253 ,979 2 ,340 _ 
June ° ° 78 ,837 —2.518 —_— 2,800,000 | 4 ,279 ,825 2 ,238 _ 
July ° ° 68 ,389 —3.5 _ 2,800,000 | 3 ,254 ,240 2 ,433 _— 
Aug. ° e 56 ,722 —4, 8 _ 2,200,000 — 2 ,696 — 
Sept. ° ° 114 ,049 —6. 918 — 1,700,000 | 2 ,400 ,417 2 ,600 _ 
Oct. ° ° 109 ,189 —7.5%r _ 1,600,000 — — _ 
Nov. e S 113 ,365 —6.4lr _— 1,700,000 | 1, 895, 371 —_ a 
Dec. ° ° 82 ,267 —5.7 _- 1,500,000 — — se 
1943: Jan. od ° 95 ,7 —3. 918 _ 1,400,000 | 1 ,678 ,210 —_ —_— 
Feb, ° ° _ —5. 518 — 1,400,000 — —_ — 
Mar, ° ° os _ — 1,000,000 — —_ —_ 
Persons cov. 2 ,986 ° 55 ,418r | 54,286 | 53 ,400r ° ° ° 
(thousands) 
| Asia Evrops 
Nether- Germany 
lands Japan*® Palestine 
ate Indies Old Territory | Austria | Total 
Vv VI IV Vv 
roam y Unemployed homes" o eyed Gastaadedd 
or wor - ploy: nemploy regist: 
registered (estimated) (registered) 
% % 
1929 ° ° . ° 1,898,604 9.3 192,062 ° 
1930 e 369,408 5.3 ° 3,075,580 15.3 242,612 ad 
1931 6,912 422,755 6.1 ad 4,519,704 23.3 300,223 ® 
1932 10,922 485,681 6.8 ° 5,575,492 30.1 377,894 ad 
1933 14,571 408,710 5.6 ° 4,804,428 26.3 405,740 ° 
1934 15,784 372,941 5.0 e 2,718,309° 14.99 370,210 e 
1935 17,398 356,044 4.6 e 2,151,0391° 11,610 348,675 e 
1936 22,6917 338,365 4.3 ° 1,592,655 8.3 349,663 ° 
1937 22,978 295,443 3.7 e 912,312 4.6 320,961 ° 
1938 18,842 237,371 3.0 ° 429,461 2.1 244,788u ° 
1939 19,466 © ° 21,0458 ad = ° 284,132" 
1940 18,603 ° ° 24,791 ° ° © ° 
1941 15,636" ° ° 15,377 ° ° ° ° 
1942: April — ° ° 7,148 ° ° ° ° 
ay — - * 6,748 + ” > 7 
—_ = » S 6,271 ° ° ° ° 
uly —_ od ° 6,419 . ° 4 ° 
Aug. — ° ° 5,152 ° ° ° ° 
Sept. a . * pwnd . - > - 
Oct. _ ® ° _— * - 7 * 
Nov. pares * * sail * *. + *. 
Dec. bot . * s * 7 . - 
1943: Jan. a ad ° os ad 2 e ° 
Feb. oan . pe) * * * *. 
Mar. aus . . om +. > . 
Persons cov. * * * 
* onmrder 8 8,172 22,090 
I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. IV. Trade union returns. 


II. 
III. 


Voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. 
Trade union fund returns. 


V. Employment exchange statistics. 


VI. 


Official estimates. 


1 Since Sept. 1939, including previously unemployed wage earners who have enlisted. * Jan.-Oct. * National 


Industrial Conference Board. 


4 American Federation of Labor. 


§ Bureau of the Census. 


® Apr.-Dec. 


7 Since 


1936, including applications for work registered with local correspondents. * The monthly figures selate to the Ist of the 
following month. * Since 31 July 1933, not including persons employed in labour camps. ™ Since March 1935, in- 
cluding the Saar territory. ™ Before April 1938, applicants for work registered. ™ Average of 9 months. ™ Excess of 
employment over estimated economic labour force. “ Jan.-Nov. ™% Aug.-Dec. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL (cont.) 
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Europe (cont.) 
Belgium Denmark Spain Finland 
Date II III Vv Vv Vv 
Applicants 
Unemployed! Days of Unem: Unemployed 
(insured) junemploymt.*‘ (tr. — he Unemployed (registered) 
% & 
1929 13 ,000? 1.9 42 ,817 15.5 44 ,581 ° 3 ,877 
1930 36 ,0002 5.4 39 ,631 13.7 40 ,551 ° d 
1931 110 ,0002 14.5 53 ,019 17.9 59 ,430 ° 11 ,495 
1932 211 ,0002 23.5 97 31.7 126 ,039 ad 17 ,351 
1933 210 ,0002 20.5 97 ,478 28.8 121,115 e 17 ,139 
1934 235 ,0002 23.4 81 ,756 22.1 97 ,595 621 ,819 10,011 
1935 210 ,927 21.7 76 ,195 19.7 92 ,406 696 ,990 7,163 
1936 154 ,038 16.2 d 19.3 93 ,261 ‘ 4,796 
1937 125 ,929 13.1 95 ,103 21.9 108 ,63 ° 3 ,695 
1938 173 ,913 17.6 97 ,136 21.4 112 ,050 ° 3 ,602 
1939 195 ,211 18.8 88 ,924 18.4 102 ,066 526 ,169 3 ,300 
1940 _ — 119 ,593 23.9 133 ,358 © 3,955 
1941 123 ,1923 _ 43 476 7.6 48 5015 450 ,000T 3 384 
1942: April _ _ 46 ,191 8.6 51,171 323 ,000 2 ,164 
ay _ —_ 21 ,880 4.1 25 ,027 307 ,000 1 ,801 
une oa _ _ 3.2 ,000T 279 ,000 1 ,376 
uly _ _ 20 ,293 3.8 22 ,609 272 ,000 1 ,400 
Aug. _ _— 21 ,542r 4.0 24 ,695 273 ,000 1 ,300f 
Sept. _ _ — 4.6r 28 ,0OOT 267 ,000 1 ,300 
Oct. _ _ _ 5.3 32 yor 261 ,000 1 ,500 
Nov. _— —_ _ 5.9 35 ,000 259 ,000 1 ,500 
Dec. _ _ —_ 8.8 50 ,000 243 yor 1 aoot 
1943: Jan. _ _— _ 15.5 88 ,000 241 ,000 1,100 
Feb. —_ _ _ 9.5 56 ,000 241 ,0O0OT _ 
Mar. _ _ _ 6.7 39 ,000 _ — 
Pers. cov. © . * 
(thousands) 1 ,000t bite 
Europs (cont.) - 
France and J te, - Great Britain 
Date 7 Vv I Vv 
ai ii - Appli ts for k 
Unemployed | 4 a Unemployed (insured, per cent.) od rc + . 
(on relief)® Ms 
registered Wholly® | Tempor. Total Wholly! Tempor. 
% % % 
1929 928 10 ,052 8.2 2.2 10.4 95 ,593 264 ,911 
1931 56 ,112 75 ,215 16.7 4.6 21.3 2 ,049 ,710 579 ,851 
1932 273 ,412° 308 ,096 17.6 4.5 22.1 2,178 ,311 566 ,478 
1933 276 ,033 307 ,844 16.4 3.5 19.9 2 ,070 ,046 450 ,570 
1934 345 ,033 376 ,320 13.9 2.8 16.7 1 ,795 ,437 363 ,794 
1935 426 ,931 465 ,875 13.1 2.4 15.5 1 ,730 ,194 306 ,228 
1936 431 ,897 475 ,272 11.2 1.9 13.1 1 ,507 ,979 246 ,996 
1937 350 ,333 379 ,095 9.3 1.5 10.5% 1 ,283 ,523 200 ,876 
1938 375 ,742 408 ,024 10.04 2.6% 12.6 1 ,418 ,725 371 ,956 
1939 361 ,930" 404 604" 8.8 1.5 10.3 1 ,297 ,801 215 ,759 
1940 5.9 1,18 7.08 802 ,921™ 160 ,615 
1941 337 ,000 ° nd ° ° ,402 57 ,403 
1942 _ * * * * 117 ,244" 6 ,003 
1942: April 123 ,000 * e e ° 121 ,018 6 481 
May 110 ,000 * ad e ° 112,195 5 ,789 
June 98 soot * ° e ° 102 ,500 3 ,670 
July 98, * ° ° S 103 ,741 3 ,264 
Aug. 84 ,000 * ° ° © 110 ,203 3 ,622 
Sept. 71 ,000 * ° ° ° 101 ,399 2,709 
Oct. 67 ,000 * e ° e ,884 2,196 
Nov. 63 yon * ° ° ° 93 ,402 2 ,040 
e 61 ,000 . nd ° ° 84 ,801 2 ,023 
1943: Jan. _ * e ° ° 95 ,903 3,114 
Feb. _ * . . . a fais 
Mar. _ * . ” . vohes -x 
Pers. cov. * . + 
(thousands) 15 82 
I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. IV. ‘Trade union returns. 


II. Voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. 


III. 


Trade union fund returns. : 
1 Daily average during the month. * Estimates. * Listed 
days of insured workers during the month. § New series; Jul ~ 
mon 


Jan. 1937, the figures relate to the last week entirely 
unemployed in receipt of relief from the welfare offices. '° Jan.-Sept. and Nov. ™ Jan.-Aug. and Nov. ™ Including 


casuals. ™ Including agriculture. “ Since 
who were unemployed when they entered , 
ordinary industrial employment and women unsuitable for normal full-time employment. 


uly 1940, excludi 
ecentres. 1 Since 


VI. 


a 


4 Percentage 
t. ? Public relief fund statistics. * Since 
* From July 1932 onwards, including 


V. Employment exchange statistics. 
Official estimates. 


of total possible working 


men in attendance at Government training centres 
arch 1942, excluding men classified as unsuitable for 











TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL (cont.) 
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(tho 
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II. 
III. 


agriculture. Weekly averages. 7 


Voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. 
Trade union fund returns. 
1 Since Jan. 1930, including non-fee-charging private employment agencies. * Extended series. ? Up to July 1933, 
social insurance fund statistics; since July 1933, employment exchange statistics. 4 Durin 
of Klaipeda (Memel). * Since Jan. 1940, end of the month; including persons employed on public works. pac | 
“ 7 Days of unemployment, as a percentage of the total sonia 

workers during the month. * Since Apr. 1939, excluding persons employed on special relief works. * Since Jan. 1939, 
including the territory of Silesia beyond the Olza. ” Jan.-June. 4 Since 1935, percentage based on the number of per- 
sons covered by compulsory social insurance schemes. 


V. 
VI. 


Europe (cont.) 
Hungary Ireland Italy Latvia Lithuania 
Date Vv I Vv ’ Vv Vv 
ter work || Unemployed Be Mrork || Wholly || APon ork. || Unemployed 
: (insured) registered unemployed registered registered 
% 
1929 15 ,173 ° - 20 ,702 300 ,786 5 ,617 . 
1931 52 ,305! ° ° ___25 ,230 734 454 8 ,709 ° 
1932 66 ,235 ° ° 62 ,8172 1 ,006 ,442 14 ,587 ° 
1933 60 ,595 ° ° 72 ,472 1 ,018 ,955 8 ,156 ° 
1934 52 ,157 ° ° 103 ,671 963 ,677 4,972 ° 
1935 52 ,048 * ° 119 ,498 4,825 3 ,780 
1936 52,114 ° ° 99 ,272 . 3,851 3 ,533 
1937 48 ,359 ° ° 81 ,760 ° 3,014 3,144 
1938 47 ,426 ? e 88 ,714 ° 2 ,164 2 ,618 
1939 48 ,348 55 ,165 15.6 93 ,074 bd 2 ,484 1 ,8934 
1940 43 ,684 54 ,677 15.5 84 ,054 * * * 
1941 48 ,892 50 ,967 14.6 74 ,656 * * * 
1942 _ — — 76 ,887 * * * 
1942: April 39 ,456 _ _ 89 ,244 ° * * 
ay 38 ,443 _ _ 81 ,551 ° ° * 
une 36 ,792 — _ r ° ° ° 
fay 36 ,651 — _ 54 ,577 ° ad * 
Aug. 32 ,824 _ _- 57 ,772 ad ° e 
Sept _ — _ 56 ,979 ° ° ° 
Oct. _ _ _— 68 ,684 e ° ° 
Nov. _ _— _ 81 ,830 ° L ° 
Dec. _ _ _ 83 ,963 ° 4 bd 
1943: Jan. _— _ _ 88 ,435 ° ° ad 
eb. a pon — aie - 7 - 
Mar. na enn aus a * = > 
Persons covered © * * * * 
(thousands) wound 
Europe (cont.) 
Norway Netherlands Poland® 
III Vv II¢ Vv 
Date Y 
Days of | Wholly Se ae 
Unemployed —— Unemployed unem- | unem- oo 
(trade unionists) (regist'd) (insured) ployment ploret. eaateb 
% % % % 
1929 5 ,902 15.4 19 ,089 24 ,300 m 5.9 e 129 ,450 4.9 
1931 e 22.3 28 ,027 82 ,800 18.1 14.8 138 ,231 || 299 ,502 12.6 
1932 14,790 30.8 34 ,309 153 ,500 29.5 25.3 271 ,092 255 ,582 11.8 
1933 16 ,588 33.4 36 ,703 J 31.0 26.9 322 ,951 249 ,660 11.9 
1934 15 ,963 30.7 36 ,876 160 ,400 32.1 28.0 332 ,772 || 342,166 16.3 
1935 14,783 25.3 36 ,776 173 ,700 36.3 $1.7 384 ,691 || 381 ,935 16.74 
1936 13 ,267 18.8 33 ,517 169 ,387 36.3 32.7 414,512 367 ,327 15.6 
1937 16 ,532 20.0 29 ,881 137 ,674 29.2 26.9 368 ,909 || 375 ,088 14.6 
1938 19 ,230 22.0 30 ,296 134 ,304 27.2 25.0 353 ,646 || 347 ,509 12.7 
1939 16 ,789 18.3 28 ,251 112 ,612 21.7 19.9 253 ,2618 || 414,584 14.1% 
1940 _ 23.1 ,0995 117 ,145 22.9 19.8 205 ,003 é ° 
1941 _ _ 19 ,000T _ —_ _ 126 ,920 ad ° 
1942: April _ _— - 33 ,527 14.8 13.5 86 ,836 ° ° 
May _ _ _— _— _— 11.2 73 ,875 ° ° 
June —_ _ _— == — _ 62 ,000 ° ° 
july —_ —_ om — _ _ 57 ,000 ° ° 
Aug. _ — — —_ ~ — 53 ,000 * * 
Sept. - — _ _ _ _ 49 ,000 s ° 
Oct. _ _ _ _ _ _ 42 ,000 ° ad 
Nov. —_ —_ _— — - oa ,000 * * 
Dec. _— _— _ — — _ 39 ,000 ° ° 
1943: Jan. _ _ _ — — _ 36 ,000 * . 
Feb. — = aa _ _- — 30 ,000t * * 
Mar. —_ _ — — — — ams * * 
Persons covered * . 
(thousands) 9st 238 2,978 
I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. IV. ‘Trade union returns. 


Employment exchange statistics. 
Official estimates. 


g 1939, excluding the territory 
ie working days of i 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL (concl.) 








Evurops (cont.) 





























































































































1933, 


1939, 
r per- 


Portugal || Rumania Sweden Switzerland 
vi 5 
Dete Vv Vv IV I/It Vv 
. U loyed (insured ica- 
Unem- Unem- Unemployed Applica- nemployed (i ) Agptien 
ployed ployed (tr. unionist) tions . for work 
(registered) || (registered) for relief Wholly Partially registered 
% % 
1929 ° 7 449 32 ,621 10.2 10 ,212 1.8 1.7 8 ,131 
1931 e 35 ,737 64 ,815 16.7 46 ,540 5.9 12.1 24 ,208 
1932 33 ,352 38 ,958 90 ,677 22.2 113 ,907 9.1 12.2 54 ,366 
1933 25 ,255 . 97 ,316 23.4 164,773 10.8 8.5 67 ,867 
1934 34,711 17 ,253 ,685 18.0 114 ,802 9.8 6.1 65 ,440 
1935 42 ,315 13 ,778 81 ,385 15.1 61 ,581 11.8 5.9 82 ,468 
1936 43 ,057 13 ,549 71 ,884 12.6 35 ,601 13.2 5.3 93 ,009 
1937 40 ,240 10 ,851 67 ,351 10.8 18 ,213 10.0 2.5 71,130 
1938 e 7 ,271 74 ,582 10.9 14 ,927 8.6 4.5 65 ,583 
1939 ° 5 ,989 75 ,6002 9.2 15 ,360 6.5 2.9 40 ,324 
1940 ° 3,192 :900 11.8 12 ,695 3.1 2.1 16 ,374 
1941 e Set 94 ,300 11.3 22 ,219 2.0 1.7 10 ,550 
1942: April e 711 60 ,866 8.1 15 ,535 1.3 1.9 7 ,566 
ay e 300 45 ,048 6.0 10, 1.1 1.7 7 ,602 
June e 313 36 ,472r 4.9r 7 ,941 0.9 1.6 5 ,999 
July ® 234 30 ,881 4.3r 6 ,959 1.0 1.5 6 ,074 
Aug. be _ _ 4.0 6 ,649 1.0 1.7 6 ,465 
Sept. ° _ _ 4.2 6 ,000 1.0 1.7 6,179 
Oct. e _ _ 4.8 6 ,000 1.0 1.6 6 ,786 
Nov e _ — 5.9 7 ,000 1.0 1.6 9 ,066 
Dec. be — _- 10.3 9 ,000 2.9 2.8 13 ,000T 
1943: Jan. S — —_ 7.9 10 ,000 3.2 9.7 18 ,000F 
Feb. e — — —_ 10 ,000 2.4 1.6 12 ,000F 
Mar. . _ _— _ 8 ,000 ae — 7 ,000T 
Persons covered * * 743 289 529 . 
(thousands) 
Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 
" P . New 
Czechoslovakia Yugoslavia Australia Zealand 
Date Ill Vv Vv IV V 
Unemployed on App —- ¥ Unemployed Unemployed Unemployed 
benefit (tr. union) (registered) (registered) (trade unionist) (males)® 
% & 
1929 23 ,763 2.2 41 ,630 8 ,370 47 ,359 11.1 2 ,895 
1931 102 ,179 8.3 291 ,332 9 ,930 117 ,866 27.4 41 ,431 
1932 184 ,555 13.5 554 ,059 14 ,761 120 ,454 29.0 51 ,549 
1933 247 ,613 16.9 738 ,267 15 ,997 104 ,035 25.1 46 944 
1934 245 ,953 17.4 676 ,994 15 ,647 ,865 20.5 39 235 
1935 235 ,623 15.9 686 ,269 16 ,752 71 ,823 16.5 38 ,234 
1936 208 , 13.1 622 ,687 19 ,436 53 ,992 12.2 36 ,890 
1937 151 ,167 8.8 408 ,949 21 ,650 41 ,823 9.3 * 
1938 161 ,391° 9.16 335 ,518¢# 22 ,517 40 ,526 8.7 4,757" 
1939 ms - 44 ,0807 24 ,223 45 ,775 9.7 6,422" 
1940 * * é 26,724 39,116 8.0 4,352 
1941 . . * — 20 ,013 3.7 2 ,020T 
1942 . a * — 9,7 1.6 — 
1942: Apeil “ “i ° 5 ,0848 ° $ 800 
ay . ° e 5 ,184 10 3353 1.7 800 
une ad ° ° 4,332 ° 800 
uly + * - anu» . om 886 
Aug. ° 2 e _ 9 ,603 1.6 900T 
Sept. - . m am é 803 
Oct. ‘ > . - ° ° 734 
Nov. ° a e - 8 ,350 1,3 == 
Dec. ° ° . - $ ° 549 
1943: Jan. “ . rt - , . 443 
Feb. > e - = ~a _ 
Mar * * . oan - * aos 
Persons covered 1 ,782 ° ° 645r ° 
(thousands) t 
I. Compuisory unemployment insurance statistics. IV. Trade union returns. a. 
II. Voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. V. Employment exchange statistics. 


III. 


Trade union fund returns. . . ; 
1 The monthly figures relate to the Ist of the following month. * From Jan. 1939, including agricultural workers. 


vI. Official estimates. 


* Local unemployment committees. ‘ Number of relief funds (Oct. 1939, units). * Compulsory insurance in certain 
cantons, voluntary in others. * Jan.-Aug. ‘Average of 11 months. * Croatia only. * Up to 1932, number of unemployed 
10 Excluding persons totally unfit for employmest for 


ing on —- of Government labour bureaux. 


(males) remaining 
health or other reasons 


fits in force. 


approximately 8,000 at the end of 1937). ™ Since Apr. 1939, number of unemployment bene- 
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TABLE II. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL 
Indices of numbers employed 
(1929 = 100)! 
AFRICA AMERICA ASIA Evuropg 
Union S. Africa United States Argen- on Ger 
i Caneel tina lom-|| Japan ys || Austria ] 
Date Europ.| Total B.L.S.2 x Be AF.LS yim y bia* ay 
III (A/B) ITI (A) IV IV IV ITI (A) || III (B) IV I I 
M.1.T.© Lary pny A.M.I.T.C. r.7.c. |} m.t7.¢ |] Murr. ac M.1.T. 
W.S. W.S. W.S. W.s. Ww. Ww. Ww. W.s. W.s. 
1929 100.0 | 100.0 || 100.0 || 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 || 100.0 ° 100.0 || 100.0 || 100.0 
1931 96.0 95.2 86.1 79.3 86.7 88.1 97.8 ° 96.9 81.5 86.6 
1932 91.9 88.7 73.5 67.5 78.7 79.8 94.2 » 97.7 71.1 76.4 
1933 98.0 94.9 70.1 68.9 79.5 80.0 98.2 ° 103.1 74.0 70.6 
1934 111.0 | 108.1 80.7 77.2 85.6 85.0 || 104.4 ° 115.5 85.5 69.8 
1935 123.2 | 122.1 83.5 80.8 88.4 87.8 || 113.2 ad 121.6 90. 6° 66.8 
1936 134.2 | 134.9 87.1 87.5 93.4 91.7 || 119.5 v4 123.8 97.2 64.6 
1937 143.6 | 143.1 95.9 93.7 97.3 95.3 || 126.1 2 131.2 |} 104.3 67.4 
1938 146.2 | 148.1 93.9 84.4 91.0 91.0 |} 129.5 |} 100.07|| 137.7 110.9 ° 
1939 148.1 | 148.9 95.7 90.0 92.9 94.1 132.1 94.2 ° 116, 51 ° 
1940 148.9 | 155.8 || 104.4 94.5 95.9 97.3 || 129.2 84.6 ° ad a 
1941 154.5 | 164.3 |} 130.1 106.1 | 104.04 _ 135.0 — ° ° * 
1942 _ —_ 147.2 |} 116.8 | 116.4 _— —_— —_ * * * 194 
1942: April 159.4 | 172.0 || 140.7 114.5 | 111.4 _ ° _ ® e e 
May 159.3 | 171.7 144.3 115.3 | 115.4 _ ° _ ° ° e 
June 158.0 | 170.8 || 147.6 |} 116.3 | 118.0 _ pe _— ° e ° 
July 158.6 | 171.9rj| 149.4 |} 118.0 | 119.1 _ - _ 2 e e 
Aug. 158.5 | 170.5 150.7 119.7 | 121.0 _ ° _— ° ° ° 
Sept. 158.5 | 169.6 |; 152.4 |] 121.1 | 123.3 _— ° _ ° ® ° 
Oct. 158.0 | 167.3 154.0 121.3 | 124.2 _ a — ° ° ° 
Nov. 157.9 | 164.9 || 156.7 121.5 | 123.0 _— ° oo ad s ° 194: 
Dec. _ _ 154.4 |}.118.8 | 122.2 _ ° — ° ° ° 
1943: Jan. —_ co oa 118.9 | 120.2 _ ps — ° ° ° 
Feb. — — — 118.6 | 122.1 —_ ° a ° ° ° — 
Mar. a — — — = —_ ° = s e e Pe: 
co1 
yon * ag —/188 | —/797 |] 1,221 || 28,852r| 58,558r| 46,683 || * 13 ||6,600t || 21,414]] 976 | (tho: 
Europe (cont.) Oceanis] 
stat Hun- ; Nor- ||Nether-||Czecho-|} ys. Yugo- || Austra- 
France || Great Britain gary || Latvia!) way lands or S.R. slavia lia 
Date aa 
III (A) II II I I III (B) I I III (A) I III (A) 
1.7T.¢ 1.T.€ -M.I. 2. r2 I. 1.7.© om. 
M ~ M “| Be me | aa 1.T.c.® va bay A te aoa 1.7.€c.© || m.1.7.c. 
Ws. wWw.s. W.S. W.S. W.S. W.S. WS. w. W.S. W.S. W.S. — 
1929 ? 100.0 ” 100.0 || 100.0 - 100.0 || 100.0 || 100.0 || 100.0 * 
1930 100.0 95.8 ° 94.3 || 104.9 ° 102.2 || 97.6 119.4 || 104.3 bd 
1932 80.9 91.4 » 82.0 82.5 ° 85.3 || 82.6 188.6 88.6 ° 
1933 79.4 94.7 ° 81.2 87.8 ° 85.0 || 75.4 183.5 86.1 100.0" 
1934 76.9 99.2 ° 86.9 95.1 ° 86.6 || 75.0 194.6 89.8 ° 
1935 73.5 || 101.5 ° 91.2 || 100.9 100% 84.2 || 76.6 203.1 93.3 ° 
1936 74.1 || 106.7 > oF .7 107.1 103 85.1 82.4 211.8t}} 101.8 ad 
1937 78.6 || 112.3 24 104.0 |} 116.3 110 91.5 || 90.0 a St 112.4 ° 
1938 81.2 |} 111.1 | 100.0%)| 110.6 || 123.6 110 95.4 || 91.0" || 228.5 118.2 ® 
1939 83 .49|/ 114.74) 102.74)| 118.8 ° 116 99.0 — 119.2 131.9" 
1940 ° S - 125.6 e 113 98.0 — — 122.0% ° 
1941 * * . 157.0t|| * — — — — — 146.2 
1942 * * ° _ * — _ —_ —_ — 138 .3 
1942: April ° ° ° = ° ° ° — ° _ 141.0 we 
May * * - —— + - +. a= - — 139 5 
June . * * a * all . es * «ais 137 5 
July * . . — * * * — * — 136.5 
‘Aug. . * + aie * + * ao + it 136.1 
Sept. + * 7 ans + nets +. Ss . pe 135.0 
Oct. * * + a . + + an * uit 134.8 
Nov. + ¥ 7 a * . +. a + <i 134.9 
Dec. ¥ * + al * a . Ez . wis 134.8 
1943: Jan. ° > bd os ° ° ad — * — ous si 
Feb. * - om . + 7. am» 7. — a=» 
Mar. * = * — ” — * ai - ou» a= =>. 
Pe 
Persons cov. co 
(thousands) 2 ,403 |} 12,110] 12 ,940]| 1,748 212 207T || 1,365 || 1,298 ||27 ,800T 756 1 ,35ir (th 
I. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). II. Compulsory unemployment 
insurance statistics. III. Statistics of establishments: III (A). All establishments of a given importance; an 
III (B). Representative sample of establishments; III (A/B). Type B series (for the recent period) linked (B) 
to a type A series. IV. Estimates. W. Wageearners. S. Salaried employees. A: 
1 Except for the series in italics. 2? Bureau of Labor Statistics. ? National Industrial Conference Board. 4 Since Dec. 1 
1941, including the armed forces. 5 American Federation of Labor. * Central Zone. 7May 1938. *Old territory. *Since and 1 
Nov. 1935, including the Saar Territory.  Jan.-July. “ Jan.-Aug. 118 June 1938=100. ™ Sept.-Dec. 1935 =100. 1937, 









16 Since Sept. 1938, Bohemia-Moravia; average for 1939 = 100. 4 Jan.-Nov. % June. July. ™% July-Dec. 
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TABLE Ill. STATISTICS OF INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT 


(a) Indices o, numbers employed 






















































































































































































(1929 = 100) 
AFRICA AMERICA ASIA 
Union United 2 F Colombia! . Uru- Pales- 
a S. Afr. || Camada |! States Argentina Chile |/(Bogota)|| Mexico guay ine 
te 
III III B. Aires 
(AB)! || TIE (A)*|! (ayy: |] TEE CB) | |] EEE 8) |] er (Bp) TO (BY |] IT (B) |] TT (B) 
w.s. W.s. w. w. Ww. Ww. w. Ww. w. w. 
1929 100.0 100.0 100.0 ° 100.0 ~ nd ° ° . 
1931 97.7 81.4 73.7 ° 97.3 ° ° ° ° . 
1932 94.2 72.1 62.5 ° 97.2 ° ° ° ° . 
1933 108.0 69.1 69.2 ° 99.8 be ® ° © ° 
1934 130.1 77.0 80.8 ° 111.3 . ° ° ° ° 
1935 146.2 82.9 86.1 ° 124.1 ° ° e > e 
1936 160.3 88.3 93.4 ° 133.9 ° ° ° 100.0 ° 
1937 170.8 97.7 102.5 100.0 144.1 100.0 ° 100 .05 — ° 
1938 167.1 94.8 85.8 104.3 145.5 105 .5 100.0 100.7 112.3 100.0 
1939 164.6 95.9 94.2 108 .5 148.2 108 .1 90.0 98 .6 114.8 82.3 
1940 160.6 112.1 101.3 111.1 145.6 117.0 80.3 100.4 113.7 98 .6 
1941 165.9 147.0 124.4r 117.0 150.9 132.4 _— 105 .4 119.6 15.1 
1942 _ 178.7 143.5 124.1 — _ _— — — —_ 
1942: 1 od 172.8 137.8r 124.6 e 128.5 _ ° ° 130.0 
ay ne 175.8 139.4r 124.0 ° 131.2 _ —_ -- —_— 
June bd 178.9 141.2r 127.9 ° 133.0 _ ° ° —_ 
july ° 181.4 144.5r 127 .6 . 132.2 _ ° ° — 
Aug. ° 184.1 148.0r 126.7 ° 131.4 _ —_ = _ 
Sept. nd 186.4 150.3r 123 .9r S 132.4 _ ° e —_ 
Oct. ° 186.7 151.4r 122.2 ° —_ _— ° ° — 
Nov. ° 189.3 152.5r 123.4 bd _ _ _ a — 
Dec. ° 187.5 155.1r 123.0 ° _ — ° S — 
1943: Jan. ad — 155.4 121.9 ° _ _ ° e — 
Feb. bd _ 156.5 _ > -_ —_ — _ —- 
Mar. * — p— ome * a=» tin > > = 
Persons 
covered || -/57 ag SASH 24 . 27e 3 119 37 14 
(thousands) r 
Europe 
: Italy 
Den- ial} Fin- || france || Great || Hun- |} < 
Germany* 4 Estoni om Britain|| gary || cul Fci™ Latvia 
Date : 
mr (B)* |} macys] mrr¢a)s|] mca] mmr(ays|| r Hmm] (Ay) | ot 
Ww. Ss. Ww. Ww. Ww. Ww. W.s. Ww. w. Ww. w.s 
1929 100.0 | 100.0 ° 100.0 || 100.0 ° 100.0 || 100.0 ° 100.0 100.0 
1930 87.0 94.7 ° 95.9 87.4 || 100.0 92.5 91.3 S 97.3 107.5 
1931 72.0 83.6 || 100.0 88.5 78.4 91.6 84.5 82.9 © 88.8 98.3 
1932 59.5 69.6 91.7 81.9 76.6 79.0 84.7 73.0 © 78.5 82.6 
1933 65.9 68.4 || 102.9 82.9 84.7 78.0 89.8 73.6 : 79.2 93.4 
1934 83.5 76.3 || 116.0 96.4 97.3 75.7 94.5 79.9 || 100.0 82.9 108.4 
1935 91.9 83.5 || 125.8 108.6 || 105.4 72.1 96.0 85.9 || 117.1 94.0 117.7 
1936 100.5 90.0 |) 131.5 125.8 117.5 73.0 |} 102.2 94.7 || 121.6 94.9 123.7 
1937 110.87| 97.97|) 138.1 144.5 125.2 77.5 110.2 104.0 || 135.6 | 104.5 135.1 
1938 117.4 | 105.4 || 138.4 || 146.8 129.7 80.7 104.1 112.3 || 141.0 | 110.7 144.0 
1939 122.98} 112.38|| 151.1 150.1 122.6 82.1%) 113.0 || 123.9 || 144.9%) 113.3%] 140.6 
1940 . . = * |] 104.14] * ° 129.7 ° . . 
1941 * * a * anal * * 142.0t *. . * 
. + 7 “ > > ==: * > _— > > * 
1942: ya * rs * . . . . ih . . . 
une * > . . > > + 172.0 > > * 
uly * > = 7 au > - 173.0 > > * 
Aug. * o * * * > . 177.0 + 7 . 
Sept. > . > . * * . aan ” 7 a 
Oct. - o > > ou 7. . — . > > 
Nov. 7 - * * * * * a . - . 
Dec. . . * 7 > * > ants > > > 
1943: Jan. * * * * ai * *. a * * . 
‘eb. * . . * > . . aa . > > 
Mar. +. > - * + * >. aut > . > 
Persons mt 3 ,037/ 
covered 3 ,500T 171 43 63t 1 ,850 || 6,152 802 1,167 | } "522 100 
(thousands) 
I. Com social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). II. Compulsory unemployment insur- 


ance statistics. 
(B). Representative sample of establishments; 
IV. Estimates. W. Wage earners. S. 


A series. 


ITI. 


1 Excluding building. 


and macaroni industry; 
1937, including the Saar 
1” Jan.-Aug. 





Statistics of establishments: 


2 Europeans only. 


erritory. 
11 Ministry of Corporations. 


8 Jan.-July. 





* Including mines. 
uarterly figures exclude in addition the alcohol and sugar industry. 
* Including part of transport, 

12 Fascist Confederation of Industrial Employers. 


Salaried employees. 
4 May 1938. 


of 





* Old terri 
but excluding a large part 


III (A). All establishments of a given importance; 
III (A/B). Type B series (for the recent period) linked to a type 


5 Yearly figures exclude the crackers 


t of building. 


18 Jan.-June, 


Ill 
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(a) Indices of numbers employed (concl.) 


(1929= 100) 





TABLE III. STATISTICS OF INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT (concl.) 






















































































































194! 


194; 


1942: 


1943: 


Per: 
cov 

























































































Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 
Nor- || Nether- Ru- 1 US. Yugo- Aus- New 
way lands || Poland‘! mania || Sweden|| Switzerland S.R. slavia || tralia? || Zealand} 
Date 
III ri} rmr¢a) |] rca) ra (®) |] 1. (A) | ITB) |] TM(A)*|—sI Tr |} 111(A) 
(A/B)?? 12 17 (A/B) 
Ww. WS. Ww. ws Ww. W. Ww. W.s. WS. W.s. ws 
1929 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 || 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 ° 100 .¢ 100.0 
1930 100.4 101.6 84.5 86.6 99.8 95.8 96.5 135.4 * 93.0 94.0 
1931 79.9 92.9 71.3 75.6 91.3 88.7 88.3 183.4 ° 74.6 83.1 
1932 91.8 80.2 62.3 75.6 86.0 78.8 75.9 216.0 ad 74.1 83.1 
1933 93.2 80.9 65.0 92.0 85.0 76.9 73.3 195.5 100.0 81.8 88.0 
1934 98.4 83.3 72.0 103.5 91.6 78.1 73.7 208.2 106.8 89.6 95.2 
1935 106.2 80.2 77.1 114.9 96.9 76.0 70.4 211.9 111.4 99.4 104.8 
1936 115.7 80.9 83.4 129.9 102.1 76.4 70.2 224.1T|| 124.6 109.4 115.7 
1937 124.9 88.4 94.1 138.8 109.1 88.0 78.1 _ 141.5 115.6 122.9 
1938 121.5% 92.7 101.6 143.9 110.0 86.3 77.9 _ 150.7 124.0 124.1 
1939 125.9 98.0T|} 102.05 _— 112.7 89.9 76.8 _ 152.6 125.5 131.3 
1940 119.3 98.0t ° — 109.2 _ 80.3 — 159.7%\| 130.5 137.3 
1941 _ — ® -—— 89.2%|| 100.4 84.3 _— —_ 145.3 —_ 
1942: April ° ° ° ° 88.9 ° ° ° _— 162.9 e 
May . * . . 91.1 * . . — || 162.9 . 
June + ° ° ° 94.2 ° 85.6 ° — 162.9 ° 
July ° ° ° ° 94.0 ° ° ° _ 163.2 a 
Aug. ° ° ° ° 95.0 ° ° ° — 163.4 * 
Sept. _ ° ° nf a ° 85.6 ° _ 163.6 ° 
Oct. “ . > ¥ 95.0 ° bd 4 _— 164.1 ° 
Nov. * ° ° ° 95 .0T ° ° ° = 164.8 bd 
Dec. _— ® ° ° 91.07 ° 86.0T ° _— 164.5 ° 
1943: Jan. * ° ° ° 92.0% ° ° s — —_ . 
Feb. — _ * 7 93.0T . > 7 om oun = 
Mar. — - - . aa * — _ ann aus * 
Pers. cov. 144/58|| 904 || 688 |} 289 |/385/262|| 411 | 260 {|/10,225t/| 457 || 704/—\| 114 
(thousands) 
(b) Indices of total hours worked (1929=100)" 
AMERICA ASIA EuRoPE 
United||Colom- Ger- || Den- Es- Fin- FB Hun- Nor- Po- Swe- 
_— States|| bia || J@P@" ||many'4]| mark || tomia |} jand rance|/ gary Italy || way || land den 
a 
mm |} mr |} mm)) mr |} mt || me |} om || me |} roi) om || um || wm || m 
(A/B)|| (B) || (A/B)j| (B) (B) (A) (A) (A) (A) || (A/B)|| (A/B)}| (A) (B) 
wa | ow. ll we dl owe lowe | owe owe | wer owe flow. fee ow. of] were 
1929 100.0 ° 100.0 ||100.0 ° 100.0 ||100.0 ° 100.0 ||100.0 ||100.0 ||100.0 ||100.0 
1930 82.8 ° ° 83.5 ° 94.7 85.3 ||100.0 89.7 94.2 99.6 82.9 98.6 
1931 66.9 ° 4 66.4 ||100.0 84.4 74.6 89.1 79.8 83.5 79.9 69.3 85.8 
1932 52.3 ° 85.9 53.8 91.6 75.6 74.8 71.9 69.4 72.4 90.6 56.9 77.8 
1933 37.3 e 97.1 61.5 ||102.4 77.9 84.5 73.6 70.5 75.5 90.3 58.3 78.4 
1934 61.1 - 109.2 80.6 || 113.5 95.0 98.4 70.5 78.2 77.8 96.9 67.1 89.5 
1935 68.8 ° 115.8 88.4 ||}123.2 ||105.4 ||105.8 66.8 84.5 81.0 ||104.9 72.6 96.2 
1936 80.0r ° 126.6 99.4 ||128.0 ||120.0 ||111.9 69.5 91.2 81.0 |/115.1 77.9 1102.2 
1937 86.6r|} * {1144.0 |/110.8%||134.6 |]139.6 [1128.1 |] 64.9 || 99.6 || 91.7 ||119.49|| 89.8 ||109.8 
1938 66. 7r || 100 .027)|159.03//118.8 ||133.8 ||141.4 ||129.7 65.0 \|105.4 95.5 ||117.3 97.8 ||107.7 
1939 77 .8r || 92.5 ||173.2%3)|124. 18)|145.0 ||143.8 ||120.6 68 .0%8||113.9 97.75 ||124.3 97.75 1/111.5 
1940 84.5 78.5 S © 126.3 - 102.3t ” 121.8 . 112.9 ° 105.6 
1941 110.7r _ e S 119.4 ° _ ° _— s — e — 
1942 134.9 _ * * —_ * — * _— * _ * — 
1942: April ||128.9r — ° nd 120.5 ° — ° ° ° ° s bd 
May ||131.0r|| — . * |l131.0 |] * . * . . . . * 
June {/132.7r —_ od ° 134.3 5 © > ° ° _ s * 
July ||134.8r|} — 7 ° 128.8 ° _ ° e ° ° ° * 
Aug. |/139.5r a= ad ° 135.0%|| * * ° s ° ad * * 
Sept. ||139.6r _ ° - 138 .OF ° ° od ° ° — ® * 
Oct. [|144.6 _— ° ° 140.0 ° —_ ° e ° ° s s 
Nov. |/147.0 —_ ° od pase | ° ° ° bd ° e ® s 
Dec. |}150.8 oo ° ° 147.07|| * ° 2 ° ° = ° * 
1943: Jan. ||150.5 — ° ° 126.0 ° oo “a bad ° bd * * 
Feb. ||152.6 —_ ° ° 128.0 ° s ° 2 ° ° ° s 
Mar. atin Ps * + 131.0t * * * * +. _ . 
Pers. cov. |}/10510/ 2995/ 802/ 3037/|| 176/ 
(thousands)! 4238+] 3 |] tsroq[> 500] St |] 43 |] 63% f] 185° I] 275% I] 1522'll 102 || 8% |} 385t 











I. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). 
III. Statistics of establishments: 
III (A/B). 


ance statistics 


Representative sample of establishments; 


series. IV. 
1 Excluding 


the year indicated. 


48 Jan.-May. 


Estimates. 


building. 


W: Wage earners. 
2 Including mines. 


16 Jan.-July. 


8 Jan.-N: 


Ov. 


Il. 
III (A). All establishments of a given importance; 
Type B series (for the recent coeds 2 

S: Salaried employees. 
’ Statistics of type B, linked up with statistics of ty 
ceding period. ‘Since Jan. 1939, including the territory of Silesia beyond the Olza. 5 Jan.-June. ° 

7 Covering all factories, as defined by Factory Act. 
10 Except for series in italics. 

loyed by an index of hours worked per worker. 
including the Saar Territory. 


Compulsory unemployment insur- 


13 Jan.-Aug. 


4 Old territory. 


A of 


III. (B). 
inked to a type A 


the pre- 


pt. 1939 = 100. 
* Average of the 12 months ending in June of 

1 Calculated by the I.L.O. by multiplying index of numbers emp- 
12 May 1938 = 100. 
1 Including part of transport, but excluding a large part of building. 


15 Since 1937, 


| (thot 


1 
Statis' 
tion b 
to 193 
of Jap 
includ 
figure: 
follow 
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TABLE IV. STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORK IN INDUSTRY 
(a) Hours actually worked per worker 




































































AMERICA ASIA EvuRropPe 
United States Argen- ok Z 
Canada! ina Mexico || Japan 1 || Estonia in- France 
Date B.L.S.! [N.LC.B.«|| (Buenos ond land 
Aires) 
Ind., Mi., 
Ind.? Ind.* Ind.? transp., ind., Ind.* Ind. Ind. Ind.* Ind.* 
com. transp. 
Per Per Per Per Per Per Per Per Per Per 
week week week week week day* week!! day" ||fortnight}} week" 
Number of hours 
1929 ad S 48.3 49.09 ° (9.83)? 46.02 8.18 93.0 S 
1930 ° a 43.9 48.46 e ad 44.22 8.16 90.8 48.0 
1932 48.9 38.2 34.8 47.60 ° 9.638 41.46 7.86 90.9 43.7 
1933 74 37.8 36.4 47.41 ° 9.95 42.96 7.88 92.8 45.3 
1934 49.2 34.5 34.7 45.76 ° 9.83 44.58 7.91 94.0 44.7 
1935 48.7 36.5 37.2 45.49 e 9.85 44.46 7.97 93.4 44.5 
1936 48.7 39.1 39.5 45.49 ° 9.85 46.7 8.00 93.2 45.7 
1937 48.8 38.6 38.7 45.49 ° 9.91 47.6 8.03 93.8 40.2 
1938 46.7 35.5 34.3 45.49 e 9.948 48.5 8.15 93.0 38.7 
1939 47.2 37.7r 37.6 44.50 44.505 9.46 48.7 8.10 91.5 40.8 
1940 _ 38.1 38.6 45.25 44.275 nd 49.2 »: _ * 
1941 _ 40.6r 41.2 45.05 43.605 ° _— © _— 38.3 
1942 _ 42.9 43.0 _ _ ° —_— * —_— — 
1941: June ° 41.3 41.7 ® e e — ° ° 37.6 
Sept. ° 40.9 41.6 ° ° ° 50.4 ° ° 39.1 
Dec. ° 41.2 41.6 ° ad ° _— ° ° 39.6 
1942: Mar. ° 42.7r 42.7 e _— ° _— ° ° 39.3 
June S 42.9r 42.7 ° ° S _— ° ° — 
Sept. ° 42.4 43.4 ° e ad —_ ° ° — 
Dec. * 44.4 44.2 * * * -—— * * = 
1943: Mar. ° — —_ ° _ ° _ ° ° = 
Index numbers (1929 = 100) 
1929 wt ° 100.0 100.0 ° 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 ° 
1930 » ° 90.9 98.7 e ° 96.1 99.8 97.6 100.0 
1932 100.0 100.0 72.0 97.0 ° 98.08 90.1 96.1 97.7 91.0 
1933 99.6 99.0 75.4 96.6 e 101.2 93.4 96.3 99.8 94.4 
1934 101.0 90.3 71.8 93.2 ° 100.0 96.9 96.7 101.1 93.1 
1935 99.6 95.5 77.0 92.7 ° 100.2 96.6 97.4 100.4 92.7 
1936 99.5 102.4 81.8 92.7 ° 100.2 ° 97.8 100.2 95.2 
1937 99.8 101.0 80.1 92.7 ° 100.8 ° 98.2 100.9 83.8 
1938 95.5 92.9 71.0 92.7 ° 101.18 ° 99.6 100.0 80.6 
1939 96.5 98 .7r 77.8 90.7 00 .0* 96.3 ° 99.0 98.4 85.08 
1940 =~ 99.7 79.9 92.2 99 58 ° ° — * 
1941 ae 106 .3r 85.3 91.8 98 .08 sat ° ° — 79.8 
1942 _ 112.3 89.0 _ _ ° ° * _ _ 
1941: June e 108 .1 86.3 e ° ° ° ° ° 78.3 
pt. ° 107.1 86.1 * * ° ° . ° 81.5 
Dec. ° 107 .9 86.1 ° aa S ° ° ° 82.5 
1942: Mar. ° 111.8 88.4 ° _ ° 9 ” ° 81.9 
June ° 112 .3r 88.4 ° ° ° ° ° ° a= 
Sept. ad 111 .0r 89.9 ° ° ° ° ° ° — 
Dec. ° 116 .2r 91.5 ° ° ° ° ° ° = 
1943: Mar. ° -= —_ ° _ ° s ° ° _ 
Persons 
cov 587 3 ,936 ° e ° 1 ,564 3 ,500T 41 ° — 
(thousands) 



























































1 Excluding overtime. Yearly figures: month of highest employment. * Excluding building. * Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 4 National Industrial Conference Board; ennai Somees: first week of the month. *Apr. * After deduc- 
tion by I.L.O. of rest periods. 7 I.L.O. estimates, based on perial Cabinet statistics of normal hours. * From 1932 
to 1938, statistics of the Bank of Japan; from 1939, statistics of the Imperial Cabinet, with which statistics of the Bank 
of Japan have been incorporated. *Jan.-Nov. ™ Territory before 1938. Up to 1936, excluding building; from 1939, 
including mines. ™ Average hours slightly lowered by absence for sickness, holidays, etc. “ Jan.-July. ™ Annual 
figures: up to 1937, averages of two half-yearly figures; 1938, average for Apr.-Dec. ™ Monthly figures: Ist of the 


following month. 
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TABLE IV. STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORK IN INDUSTRY (cont.) 


(a) Hours actually worked per worker (concl.) 





Europe (concl.) 





































































































Dat 








Date 


























Nether- _— 
a4 Latvia _ ( —_—. Poland Sweden ‘and. 
Date C.F.1.3 dam) 
Ind. Ind. Ind. Ind. Ind. Ind. Mi.,ind.!™ Ind. 
Per Per Per Per Per Per Per Per 
day month week week week!? week"! week!3 week 
Number of hours 
® 6 3 
1929 8.97 46.7-48.3) 182 © ° bed 44.8 (47.7)™ ||(47.8-48.2)% 
1930 8.82 44.5-47.7) 175 ° ° ° 43.9 . ° 
1931 8.64 43.9-47.5) 170 ° ° ° 43.3 ye ® 
1932 8.53 || (43.0-47.2) 168 (42.1-45.1)9 ° ° 41.4 ° ° 
1933 8.59 || (44.4-47.5) 174 (43.9-45.5) ° ° 41.5 46.0 Sate 
1934 8.78 || (42.7-47.1) 172 (44.4-45.9) ° e 42.2 47.0 45.7-46.9)* 
1935 8.83 || (39.6-42.9)§ 159 ror ere - 46.9 42.6 47.4 ° 
1936 8.64 || (39.4-42.7) 157 43.8-46.2) 45.5 46.7 42.7 47.6 ° 
1937 8.59 || (41.0-43.5) 163 eats 44.9 47.1 43.3 47.2 546) 
1938 8.42 || (39.8-42.8) 159 44.7-46.5) 44.1 46.8 43.7 46.8 45.8-46.9) 
1939 8.24 || (40.3-43.1)"| 1578 (44.0-46.3) 45.2 — 43.77 45.8 ||(46.8-47.7) 
1940 8.33 ° ° ad ° — ° 46.6 47.3 
1941 — ° ° ° ° — ° 47.0 47.0 
1941: June ° ° e e ad ° ° ° 47.1) 
Sept. . * * . . > 7 > 47 2) 
Dec. ° ° ° ° ° ° ° 47.0 46.8) 
1942: Mar. ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° (46.7) 
June . . * * . * . * aa 
Sept. + + - . * * . * — 
Dec. 7 7 - . * . > = = 
1 943 : Mar. . * - * 7 . . bl = 
Index numbers (1929 = 100) 
1929 100.0 .0 100.0 ° be - 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1930 98.3 a 96.2 e e ° 98.0 ° ° 
1931 96.3 . 93.4 ° ° ° 96.7 ° ° 
1932 95.1 9 92.3 100 . 0° ° ° 92.4 a ° 
1933 95.8 8 95.6 102.5 ° e 92.6 96.4 95.616 
1934 97.9 .5 94.5 103.7 ° e 94.2 98.5 96.5% 
1935 98.4 9 87.4 103.0 ° 100.0 95.1 99.4 ye 
1936 96.3 oe 86.3 103.2 100.0 99.6 95.3 99.8 . 
1937 95.8 1 89.6 104.6 98.7 100.4 96.7 99.0 97.3 
1938 93.9 9 87.4 104.6 96.9 99.8 97.5 98.1 96.7 
1939 91.9 86.18 103.7 99.3 os 97.57 96.0 98.5 
1940 92.9 ad ° ad _— ° 97.7 98.5 
1941 os ° ° ° — e 98.5 97.9 
1941: June . . 7 +. * > om . 
Sept. - 2 - * > . > : 
Dec. ° e ° e ° e 98.5 e 
1942: Mar. *” - . * = + . * 
June a = *. . * > . > . 
Sept. . — * * * . ” > - 
Dec. * * o * * * * on * 
1943: Mar. * * . ° * . * . . 
Persons 
covered 275t 1 ,485 39 102t 86 629 351 260 
(thousands) 
























































1 Excluding building. 
figures, last week of the month. 
7 Jan.-June. 
averages of weeks without holidays. 


8 Jan.-Apr. 


* Feb.-Dec. 


12 Including mines. 


figure; 1939, average for Mar. and June; 1940 and 1941, Nov. figure. 


16 1.L.0. estimates based on census of establishments (Aug. 1929 and Sept. 1937). 
third quarters. 


2 Ministry of Corporations. * Fascist Confederation of Industrial Employers. ‘ Monthly 
5 1.L.O. estimates from percentage of table IV (b). 
10 Annual figures, averages for the second half-year. 
18 Annual figures: up to 1937, Nov. figures; 1938, July 
4 T.L.O. estimates based on statistics of earnings. 
16 Averages for the second and 


6 1935, average for May.-Dec. 
1! Monthly figures, 





1E 
h. 5B 
Corpor: 
8 Inclu 








TABLE IV. STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORK IN INDUSTRY (concl.) 


(b) Percentage distribution of workers working a certain range of hours 













































































































































































AMERICA Europe 
Canada! ? United States Finland* France? 
T- 
| Date 
Per week Per week® Per fortnight Per week 
a Upto} 4l- | 4g. | 49- ek Up to “> Under} 80.0- “> Under} 49 p, | Over 
3 40 h. | 47 h. 54 hb. | more || 39 b. | 49 b. | more |} 80 bh. | 95.9B.) more h. h. 
1929 ° S S pad ° ° S ° 7.5 | 58.9 | 33.6 ° ° ag 
1930 ° ° e ° ° ° od ° 3.3 | 62.0 | 34.7 0.4 0.8 | 98.8 
— i931 ° ° e ° ° ° ° ° 25.2 | 45.4 | 29.4 8.0 7.7 | 84.3 
1932 15.7 | 21.3 |] 16.4 | 22.5 | 24.1 ° » ° 8.8 | 66.7 | 24.5 20.2 | 11.2 | 68.6 
.2)18 1933 16.8 | 21.5 | 15.3 | 22.5 | 23.9 ° bd S 3.7 | 64.8 | 31.5 9.2 8.3 | 82.5 
1934 13.3 | 22.3 | 18.0] 21.3 | 25.1 ° wf ° 0.8 | 68.1 | 31.1 13.1 9.5 | 77.4 
1935 12.8 | 23.7 | 23.0 | 18.9 | 21.6 ° - ° 0.6 | 68.8 | 30.6 13.7 9.41 76.9 
1936 12.5 | 23.7 | 22.9 | 19.2} 21.7 ° ° a 0.3 | 68.2 | 31.5 7.1 6.9 | 86.0 
5” 1937 11.8 | 25.3 | 22.1 | 19.6) 21.2 © - ° 0.0 | 65.7 | 34.3 6.7 | 84.9 8.4 
” 1938 121.08] 25.6| 20.7 | 17.4 | 15.4 ° ° ° 0.3 | 73.3 | 26.4 || 21.5 | 76.6] 0.2 
1939 |! 18.08] 24.74] 22.2 | 19.1 | 16.0 ° ° ° 2.9 | 74.1 | 23.0 |] 11.1%] 63.28] 25.78 
1940 — _ — — — || 20.0] 60.6 | 19.4 || — — — - * * 

0) 1941 —}|/—|—|]—| — ff 18.1] 63.4] 18.5] — | — | — |] 32.5] 42.5] 25.0 

2 1942 _ — — _ — || 14.3 | 61.6 | 24.1 — — — — — — 

Persons 

covered 587 51 ,900 2 
(thous’ds) 
Europe (concl.) 
Italy? * Latvia Sweden? 4 Switzerland 
Date 
Per week® Per week Per week" ler week 
Under} 40.0- | 45.0- | Over || Under] 4¢ y, | Over ||Up to) 41- | 4g, | Over|| Under; 36.0- | 4g, | Over 
40 h. |44.9h. |48.0 h.| 48 h h. 46 h. || 40h. | 47h. 48h. || 36 h. | 47.9h. "| 48h 
6 al 
. - 61.8 
1929 8.9 75.5 15.6 > 7 * * * > * > > - * 
1930 20.8 66.7 12.5 ° ° ° © ° ° ° ° ° ° ° 
5 1931 24.2 64.6 11.2 ° ° ” ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° 
1932 28.4 63.6 8.0 || 24.9%) 73.0%) 2.1% © ° ° ° ° ° ° ° 
1933 20.8 70.7 8.5 13.6 | 84.6 1.8 8.5 |32.7 |51.3 | 7.5 7.24) 20.8%) 59.51) 12.54 
1934 30.5 61.9 7.6 11.3 | 80.4 8.4 |} 8.0 |29.1 [42.5 |20.4 4.20) 21.2%) 65.3%) 9.34 
1935 28.39%) 39.61) 21.7% 10.4%) 17.6 | 62.0 | 20.4 || 6.1 [35.4 137.1 [21.4 ° = ° od 
1936 || 27.5 | 44.0 | 18.7 9.8 16.1 | 63.8 | 20.1 4.6 |35.8 |39.6 {20.0 ° ° ° ° 
1937 16.5 | 47.4 | 26.7 9.4 13.4 | 62.9 | 23.7 4.6 |41.9 |36.5 |17.0 ° ° ° ° 
1938 21.7 | 52.2 | 18.8 7.3 11.0 | 64.7 | 24.3 8.5 |46.1 |36.6 | 8.8 2.8 | 22.1 | 69.9 5.2 
1939 19.1%) 51.9%) 20.44%) 8.6)/ 15.4 | 61.2 | 23.4 ||16.3 |58.0 [12.3 |13.4 1.7 | 14.2 | 71.8] 12.3 
1940 sed e ° ° 17.77) 63.37| 19.07}|10.2 |40.2 |29.5 {20.1 1.2 | 14.7 | 66.6 | 17.5 
1941 ad ° ° q a ° y 7.1 [42.3 |31.6 |19.0 0.8 | 18.3 | 69.7 | 11.2 
Pers. 
cov’d 1 ,156 36 394 260 
(th’s.) 

Zan 1 Excluding overtime; figures for the month of highest employment. * Excluding building. * Upto43h. ‘4 44-47 
h. 5 Bureau of the Census; non-agricultural employment; Oct. of each year. * Jan.-July. ’ Jan.-May. *® Ministry of 
Corporations. * Before May 1935: a=under 48 hours; b=48 hours. ™ May-Dec. ™ Jan.-June. ™ Feb.-Dec. 

aoe 3 Including mines. ™ Up to 1937, Nov.; 1938, July; 1939, June; 1940 and 1941, Nov. 
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Book Notes 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC 


Ministerio de Agricultura. Direcci6n de Propaganda y Publicaciones. 
El Fenémeno Migratorio. By Nelida M. Gruricicn, Cesar Ruiz Moreno 
and Alberto Raul Picnot. Miscellaneous publications, No. 125. Buenos Aires, 
1942. 3vols. 263 + 430 + 102 pp. 


This publication is less general than its title suggests, relating to only one 
aspect of the problem with which it deals, namely, the regulation of migration. 
The immigration laws of the countries of the American continent provide the 
material for the first two volumes, while the third deals with international texts. 
The legislation of the Argentine Republic, including Decrees and ministerial 
Resolutions, occupies a special place and is reproduced in full in the first volume. 
An analytical table at the end of the volume facilitates reference to the special 
measures relating to the various aspects of immigration, such as passport visas, 
the rejection, admission, and registration of immigrants, the advantages granted 
to agricultural immigrants, and so forth. This section is prefaced by a full intro- 
duction giving the history of Argentine immigration laws from the time of the 
‘Laws of the Indies’’ under the Spanish colonial régime. For the other American 
countries, the legislation is not reproduced in full but is classified by subject 
according to the methodical plan adopted by the I.L.O. in its study of Migration 
Laws and Treaties.1 The international texts printed in Spanish in the third volume 
are those adopted by Conferences held under the auspices of the International 
Labour Organisation or within the framework of Pan-American collaboration. 
This section also contains the resolutions adopted by the two emigration and 
immigration conferences held at Rome and Havana in 1924 and 1928 respectively. 


UNITED STATES 


National Resources Planning Board. International Economic Development. 
Public Works and Other Problems. By Lewis L. Lorwin. Technical Paper No. 7. 
Washington, U.S. Government Printing Office, 1942. iv+111 pp. 30c. 


This study, prepared with the assistance of the staff of the Board of Economic 
Warfare and of the Department of State, provides a comprehensive survey of 
experience in the field of international economic development works in the inter- 
war years, and considers the possibility of an active policy after the war, with 
special reference to the United States. In a brief introduction the author des- 
cribes the evolution of the idea of international public works. “In its present- 
day version the idea owes its origin to Albert Thomas, the first Director of the 
International Labour Office’, who “brought the proposal into public discussion 
in 1931.”" At first, the problem raised was ‘‘whether a system of extensive public 
works of an international character might not be executed by various Govern- 
ments, under the auspices of the League of Nations and of the International 
Labour Organisation, as a means of counteracting the effects of the decline in 
private business activity’’. From 1933 to 1937 there was little discussion of inter- 
national public works, interest being centred on the use of public works as a 





1 Studies and Reports, Series O, No. 3 (Geneva, 1928). 
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national policy, and during this period ‘‘the work of the I.L.O. consisted mainly 
in summarising developments in the countries where public works were being 
carried out and in analysing their social effects”. Renewed interest in the inter- 
national aspects of public works led the International Labour Conference in 1937 
to adopt Recommendations concerning the need for systematic timing of national 
public works and for their co-ordination, and to provide for the setting up of an 
International Public Works Committee to consider methods of synchronising 
national public works and formulate international plans for the financing of public 
works as a stimulus to the full utilisation of the world’s idle resources of plant and 
labour. Since the outbreak of war in 1939, the idea of a public works policy has 
evolved from its initial concept as an anti-depression policy to the more positive 
one of a policy for the development of the resources of hitherto undeveloped 
regions and for post-war rehabilitation and reconstruction. 

In his review of the economic and social aspects of the subject, the author 
discusses in some detail the question of international public works as a form of 
foreign lending, especially in the light of the international lending that took 
place during the period 1919-1929 (League of Nations loans, American loans to 
Germany, etc.). His description of regional public works, including European 
public works, inter-American public works, Canadian-American public works, 
and developments in the Far East, is followed by a consideration of some of the 
special fields in which public works may serve as a factor, such as population 
resettlement, economic reconstruction, and the growth of developmental agen- 
cies. 

For purposes of post-war international economic development, the author 
proposes the formation of an International Works Agency or Development 
Authority, and outlines its possible objectives, constitution, and methods of 
establishment. Three steps are suggested: first, the bringing together under a 
common direction of the various agencies in the United States which are con- 
cerned with the spending of American public funds in different parts of the world; 
secondly, the establishment of a permanent Inter-American Resources Board, 
implementing a recommendation of the Meeting of Foreign Ministers of American 
Republics held at Rio de Janeiro in 1942; and thirdly, the formation of an Inter- 
national Development Authority by bringing together organisations now existing 
or to be established in the United States, the United Kingdom, China, and Latin 
America. The International Development Authority might begin its activities 
as an advisory body for the purpose of studying public development schemes in 
different countries and the problems connected with their finance and execution. 
It might undertake to draw up an international public works reserve to cover 
most areas of the world, and organise a survey of world resources on a continuous 
basis which would provide the data for determining the selection of development 
projects in different countries and serve as a guide to national programmes insofar 
as they are inadequate to achieve full employment in the separate countries. 
It is interesting to note that this proposal is closely related to the programme 
with regard to international public works adopted by the Emergency Committee 
of the I.L.0. Governing Body in London in April 1942. 

In his discussion of the relationship between development policy and social 
standards, the author points out that the kinds of labour standards to be included 
must be determined, and also the extent to which the social effects of develop- 
ment projects should form a criterion for deciding what works to undertake. 
He examines the possibility of applying the principles and methods of the I.L.O. 
as formulated in the sixty-odd international labour Conventions, and sketches 
the main elements of an international labour policy “‘on the basis of the experience 
of different countries and of the practices of the International Labour Organisa- 
tion which have received world-wide approval’’. The appendices contain a useful 
tabulation of public works projects completed, planned or under way. — 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Bladen, V. W. Money and the Price System. Toronto, University of Toronto 
Press, 1942. iv +25 pp. 50c. 


This pamphlet, written as an additional chapter for the coming second edition 
of the author’s Introduction to Political Economy, discusses a difficult and con- 
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troversial subject in a lucid manner. The relation of the supply of money to the 
level of incomes and prices, exchange rates, the supply of money in Canada, 
controls of money supply, bank credit expansion, and the function of the Bank 
of Canada are all outlined in such a way as to dispel most of the difficulties usually 
faced by students in an introductory course in economics. In conclusion, the 
author agrees with modern theory in holding that, while monetary mismanage- 
ment can cause much grief, fiscal policy has taken precedence over monetary 
management in activating investment, consumption, and business in general. 


Edward A. Filene Good Will Fund. Consumer Cooperative Leadership. 
Organizing and Running Consumer Cooperatives. Boston, Mass., Edward A. Filene 
Good Will Fund, Inc., 1942. xiii + 173 pp. 


A practical guide, based on research and investigation, for the organisation 
and operation f co-operative stores. The first part deals with all the steps which 
must be taken previous to the opening of a store: the study of co-operative prin- 
ciples and methods, the functions of the organising and other committees, the 
equipment of the store, incorporation and taxes, etc.; and the second with the 
administration of the society: functions of the board of directors, relationship 
between the board of directors and the manager, procedure for successful com- 
mittee work, how to conduct meetings. The activities of an educational com- 
mittee are elaborated in an appendix. 


Graham, F. D. Social Goals and Economic Institutions. Princeton, N.J., 
Princeton University Press, 1942. xxii + 273 pp. 


The author, an adherent of the philosophy of Liberalism, agrees that it reached 
its temporary zenith towards the end of the nineteenth century, but insists that 
its decline since then has been largely due to the fact that economic institutions 
have increasingly tended “to destroy the ideas they were fondly supposed to 
embody”. His road to the social goals he considers desirable and attainable is 


that of ‘“‘power-cum-freedom”’: 


The essential for the development of social power in the economic sphere 
is that there be no inhibitions on the incentive to the individual to exercise 
economic (that is to say, productive) power, and that no individual shall fail 
to lose power by refraining from, or obstructing, production. The essertial 
for the attainment of freedom is the pre-eminence of productive over any other 
power and a balance rather than a concentration of power in general. 


To maintain these two essentials, those economic institutions which have 
frustrated the steady development of Liberal ideals need remoulding. As regards 
the release of economic power, the author extols the profit motive, but condemns 
as perversions the evasion of risk in order to ensure profits and the growth of 
monopoly profits. His general discussion of fluctuations in total income, and 
therefore in profits and employment, leads him to the conclusion that they are 
due to the misbehaviour of monetary institutions. ‘‘The existing monetary sy 
tem, he says, ‘‘could scarcely work more effectively to frustrate men’s efforts 
if it had been deliberately designed, by some malevolent genius, to that end.” 
As a substitute he offers the concept of a “commodity reserve money”’, which 
in his opinion would encourage production and prevent violent fluctuations in 
the value of money. With regard to the distribution of income, the author makes 
a strong plea for greatly increased death duties, since ‘‘inheritance is incompatible 
with equality of opportunity”. He places special emphasis upon the distribution 
of debt and upon the past history of inflation and repudiation which has served 
to reduce debt loads to bearable proportions, and regards the steady progress of 
inflationary price rises as a logical development. Discussing the relation of wages 
to prices, profits, and employment, he expresses the belief that minimum wages 
should be progressively raised. The items of rent and interest he treats as normal 
manifestations of a liberal economic régime, but he points out that provision of 
full and stable employment together with a stable general prospect for profits 
will reduce their importance because then the exigencies of borrowers, and there- 
fore their vulnerability, will be less. Above all, he believes in the necessity for 
reform of the corporate structure, both to reduce the size of the largest units and 
to simplify them generally. With regard to taxation, the ‘‘benefits received” 
principle is discarded out of hand, and the “ability to pay”’ principle charac- 
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terised as a palliative which has been adopted in lieu of action that would direct! 
lessen the inequality of incomes. So far as society develops institutions which 
make for equality of incomes, the correct principle of taxation will be that of 
proportionality, which leaves the existing distribution of income undisturbed. 

To achieve the impressive reform programme he outlines, Professor Graham 
realises that expert opinion must be organised and leadership developed. In 
any event gradualness is likely to be the order of the day under a liberal and 
democratic régime. The very real difficulties of getting appropriate action, how- 
ever, are in no way glossed over. 


Kuczynski, R. R. The New Population Statistics. National Institute of 
Economic and Social Research, Occasional Papers No. I. Cambridge, Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1942. 31 pp. 1s. 6d. 


A pamphlet criticising the optimistic conclusions of the Registrar-General of 
England and Wales in regard to the outlook for preventing a decline in population. 


Neal, Alfred C. (editor). Introduction to War Economics. By Brown Unt- 
-veRsITy Economists. Chicago, Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1942. 252 pp. 


Designed for use in college courses in elementary economics, this book deals 
with wartime problems in the usual fields of production, labour, public and busi- 
ness finance, management of money and banking, and price control. Additional 
chapters cover economic warfare and some considerations of post-war international 
economics. Each chapter is followed by a useful and well-selected list of sugges- 
tions for further reading which is intended for more mature students of econo- 
mics. Since the book was published early in 1942, many of the data in chapter II, 
“Economic War Potential’’, need revision in the light of subsequent successful 
Axis aggression. 


Pinto, Manuel. £/ Salario Minimo y la Organizacién Internacional del 
Trabajo. Buenos Aires, Editorial Juridica Argentina, 1941. 114 pp. 


This book contains a methodical analysis of the work of the International 
Labour Organisation in the field of minimum wages. The author is in favour of 
international action in this field, which has promoted the fixing of minimum 
wages by prescribing wage fixing methods “with prudence and flexibility, having 
regard to the close relation between wages and production . . . and the propor- 
tion which should be maintained between the national wealth and the level of 
wages”. The importance of taking into account industry's capacity to pay is 
emphasised, support is given to the sliding scale method, and wages are discussed 
as a factor of production from the standpoint of international competition. The 
relations between wages and tariff, monetary and taxation policy, are discussed 
in turn. 

An account is given of the debates leading to the adoption in 1928 of the I.L.O. 
Convention concerning minimum wage-fixing machinery, the author supporting 
the broader method as against the narrow interpretation that would restrict 
such machinery to home work. The main provisions of this Convention, together 
with those of the Recommendation concerning the application of minimum wage- 
fixing machinery, are summarised. The author stresses the importance of the 
statistical work of the International Labour Organisation, and in particular of 
the 1938 Convention on statistics of wages and hours of work as a valuable instru- 
ment of research into this problem. He also emphasises the importance of the 
standardisation of statistical methods for the promotion of international compari- 
son. Special emphasis is laid on the necessity of applying minimum wage-fixing 
machinery to agricultural workers. The book also contains information on the 
legislation in force in a number of countries, the author's comments on the pro- 
vincial legislation in the Argentine Republic and on the draft Bills submitted to 
Congress on the subject of minimum wages being of particular interest. In con- 
clusion, the author sums up his views as follows: 


Adequate and reasonable wages, which are within the economic capacity 
of the country and conform to the rules laid down by the International Labour 
Organisation, will establish our social structure on a firm basis and create a 
favourable atmosphere for the peaceful and steady development of labour 
and national production. 
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Pope, Liston. Millhands and Preachers. A Study of Gastonia. New Haven, 
Conn., Yale University Press; London, Humphrey Milford, Oxford University 
Press, 1942. xvii + 369 pp. 


In the field of labour legislation and its efficient administration, few States 
in the American Union have made such progress in recent years as North Carolina. 
Early in 1929, however, the textile community of Gastonia won an unfavourable 
notoriety from the violent events connected with a strike that lasted for several 
weeks. In this book, published in the Series of Yale Studies in Religious Educa- 
tion, the guthor makes profound analysis of the historical background that led 
to the strike. In particular, he probes deep into the interplay of the moral or 
religious and economic motives which underlay the activities of the respective 
social classes in this industrial community. His study of the way in which the 
attitude of the churches is influenced by their membership, and vice versa, in a 
period of social and industrial strife is a valuable contribution to the social history 
of our industrial era. In the particular instance of Gastonia, he summarises his 
findings (‘‘in statements too sharply put’’, for emphasis) as follows: 


In the cultural crisis of 1929 Gastonia ministers revealed that their econo- 
mic ethicways were products of the economic system in which they lived, 
with no serious modification by any transcendent economic or religious 
standard. They were willing to allow the power of religious institutions to 
be used against those who challenged this economic system, and themselves 
assisted in such use. At no important point did they stand in opposition to 
the prevailing economic arrangements or to drastic methods employed for 
their preservation. In no significant respect was their role productive of 
change in economic life. By and large, they contributed unqualified and 
effective sanction to their economic culture, insofar as their words and deeds 
make it possible to judge. 


These conclusions are reached only after a detailed investigation, in the 
course of which we are presented with a vivid and at the same time moving picture 
of an ill-adjusted industrial community in a period of rapid development. 


Ramirez Gronda, Juan D. Los Conflictos del Trabajo. Sus Soluciones en 
el Derecho Argentino y Comparado. Buenos Aires, Editorial Ideas, 1942. 223 
pp. 5 pesos. 

In this interesting study of the methods of adjustment of labour disputes 
the author does not attempt to estimate the relative value of mediation, con- 
ciliation, and voluntary or compulsory arbitration. He is concerned mainly with 
the judicial settlement of labour disputes, which he examines in the light of 
the legislation in force in Argentina and various other countries, and of the opi- 
nions expressed in the writings of jurists and in the publications of the Inter- 
national Labour Office. After a detailed discussion of the different problems 
concerning the organisation, composition, jurisdiction, and general effectiveness 
of special tribunals, he unhesitatingly concludes that labour disputes should be 
handled by special labour courts. He also gives the text of the many resolutions 
adopted by different Argentine institutions and conferences recommending the 
establishment of a system of labour courts in Argentina. The conclusions contain 
many suggestions that may be helpful to those entrusted with the administra- 
tion of labour law. 


Sert, José Luis. Can Our Cities Survive? An A.B.C. of urban problems, their 
analysis, their solutions. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1942. 
xii + 259 pages. Illustrated. $5. 


A book intended to stimulate the layman’s sense of responsibility with respect 
to town planning by presenting in graphic form the organisation of the functions 
of the collective life of modern cities with all their social and economic problems. 
It is based on material from 33 European and American cities of the most varied 
type, analysed with reference to the Town Planning Chart drawn up by the Inter- 
national Congress for Modern Architecture in 1933, which distinguishes between 
the four urban functions: dwellings, work, transportation, and recreation. As 
regards the first, the history of Bethnal Green in London and Harlem in New 
York is used to illustrate how overcrowding and slum conditions occur in large 
modern cities, and the conclusion reached is that slum clearance alone is not 
sufficient to bring about improvements, but must be supplemented by proper 
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planning to prevent new houses from becoming the slums of to-morrow. The 
other three functions are illustrated in the same vivid manner. It is made clear 
to the common man not only that town planning is within his sphere of interest 
but also that proper planning and zoning is essential in order that he and his 
family may benefit from present and future technical inventions. 


Super, Donald E. The Dynamics of Vocational Adjustment. Harper & 
Brothers, New York and London, 1942. xiii + 286 pp. $3. 


The purpose of this book is to evaluate the factors affecting vocational adjust- 
ment and to show how far the use of vocational guidance techniques can limit 
the operation of the numerous factors which tend to create vocational maladjust- 
ment. Even within a social framework which contains so many impersonal 
factors, such as trade cycles and the stratifying forces that tend to keep the 
child within the same socio-economic status as its parent, the author shows that 
correct vocational guidance, as practised by properly trained personnel, can do 
much to help people to secure occupations suited to their aptitudes and interests. 

The author, who is an experienced vocational counsellor and teacher at Clark 
University, is aware of the limitations of guidance techniques. Vocational guid- 
ance, he contends, does not remove from the individual the responsibility for 
finding employment himself. Its function is to assist the person being guided to 
understand himself and the circumstances which he must face, to consider and 
decide u adequate plans, to find the means of carrying them out, and to check 
the success with which they have been executed. He concludes that vocational 
guidance is the concern of the community as a whole and that many agencies 
can share in different aspects of the programme. The schools, of course, must 
accept much of the responsibility for giving vocational guidance to their pupils, 
while public employment services, adult education institutions, and social agen- 
cies must take the initiative for those out of school. But sound guidance is also 
the concern of parents planning the future of their children, of employers seeking 
to employ and retain able and satisfied workers, and of workers trying to succeed 
and to find satisfaction in their work. The book concludes with an evaluation of 
several existing types of organisation for vocational guidance schemes. 


Whitaker, Arthur P. (editor). Inter-American Affairs, 1941. An Annual Sur- 
vey: No. 1. New York, Columbia University Press, 1942. xi + 240 pp. Maps. $3. 


The first number, dealing with 1941, of a series of annual surveys of the prin- 
cipal developments in inter-American affairs, covering Canada, the United States, 
and the twenty Republics of Latin America. The subjects dealt with include 
cultural relations, public health, social welfare and labour, politics and diplomacy, 
economics and finance, and the future of inter-American relations, the main 
facts and important figures being given in every case. The present volume con- 
tains an interesting article reviewing inter-American relations between 1889 
and 1940, which is devoted mainly to a history of United States policy from the 
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cy. The general trend is in favour of a Pan-American policy and of a better inter- 
relationship in every field between all the countries of the Americas from Canada 
to Chile. Appendices containing figures of inter-American trade, United States 
investments in other American countries, area and population statistics, and a 
chronological survey of the principal events of 1941, complete the first volume 
of this instructive and interesting series. 
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Workers, 254, 416 (erratum).— 
Collective bargaining rights of Crown 
Company employees, 371.—War- 
time Wages Control Order, 385.— 
Allowances for dependants of ser- 
vice men, 391.—Seventh Canada- 
United States tripartite meeting, 
479.—Joint production committees, 
492, 767.—Social security planning, 
516, 591-616.—Women’s Conference 
on I[.L.0., 746.—National War La- 
bour Board, 766. 


— Health insurance proposals, 


CHILE: Child welfare, 491.—Unem- 
ployment and public placing, 503.— 
Social insurance movement, 522.— 
Land Settlement Fund, 631.—Trade 
union relations with U.S. labour, 670. 


CHINA: Food control, 486.—Applica- 
tion of National Mobilisation Act, 
489.—Equality of treatment for 
seamen in Great Britain, 511.— 
Economic policy in wartime, 555- 
575.—Social policy, 622, 758.— 
Labour welfare measures, 778.— 
Wage control, 778. 


COLOMBIA: Social security, 426- 
449.—Economic measures; 630.— 


Social Insurance Bill, 786.—Trade 
— economic planning committee, 
95. 


COSTA RICA: Membership in I.L.O., 
62.—Social insurance regulations, 
520.—Compulsory arbitration, 769. 
—Trade union movement, 794, 


CUBA: Measures against unemploy- 
ment, 84.—Third Congress of Con- 
federation of Labour, 398.—Sea- 
men’s compensation for war injuries, 
528.—Compulsory arbitration, 770. 
—Recognition of trade unions, 770. 
—Social insurance movement, 784. 


ECUADOR: Trade unionism, 795. 


me? ig : Census of industrial workers, 
38. 


FINLAND: Compulsory labour ser- 
vice, 774. 


FRANCE: Employment policy, 78.— 
Holidays with pay, 90.—Invalidity 
pension changes, 251.—Recruitment 
of labour for Germany, 312-343.— 
Works canteens, 387.—Mobilisation 
and control of labour, 503, 645.— 
Maternity and child welfare, 665.— 
Abolition of Unemployment Com- 
missariat, 775.—Agricultural service 
co-operatives, 792. 


GERMANY: Employment policy, 80, 
505.—Social insurance reforms, 248. 
—Recruitment of French labour, 
312-343.—Vocational guidance, 505. 
—Recruitment and conditions of 
employment of Soviet workers, 576- 
590, 814 (erratum). 
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GREAT BRITAIN: Social security 
plans, 46-61.—The Government and 
the I.L.O., 62, 207.—Post-war recon- 
struction and planning, 62, 219, 345, 
619, 748.— Compulsory service 
of seamen in foreign countries, 
83.—Hours of work and holidays, 89, 
240.—Measures against tuberculo- 
sis, 100.—Consumers’  co-opera- 
tion, 1941, 105.—Trade union move- 
ment, 115, 399, 534, 537, 796.— 
Colonial policy, 141 et seg., 352, 
629.—Town and country planning, 
197-206.—Unemployment assistance 
and insurance, 236, 776.—Absent- 
eeism, 238, 509.—Welfare on build- 
ing sites, 241.—National Arbitration 
Order and local authorities, 369.— 
Man-power policy, 374, 636.—Or- 
ganisation of dock labour, 379.— 
Admission of women to A.E.U., 399. 
—Workof Factory Department, 466- 
478.—Labour conditions in Govern- 
ment contracts, 507.—Equality of 
treatment for Chinese seamen, 511. 
—Anglo-American trade union com- 
mittee, 534.—Shipping after the war, 
619.—Apprenticeship in building in- 
dustry, 638.—Welfare of Indian 
seamen, 658.—Seamen’s hours of 
work, 658.—Training in personnel 
management and welfare, 659.— 
Educational facilities for demobilised 
persons, 777.—Welfare of Nether- 
lands seamen, 781. 


GREAT BRITAIN: Colonies, etc.: 


General: Colonial policy, 141 ef seq., 
352.—Colonial economic research, 
629. 


Bahamas: Migration of workers to 
United States, 647. 
Bermuda: Public works planning, 237. 


Jamaica: Migration of workers to 
United States, 647. 


Kenya: Compulsory labour, 237. 


Mauritius: Employment of women 
and young persons, 538. 


Nigeria: Compulsory labour, 237.— 
Labour Department, 629. 


INDIA: Tripartite Labour Organisa- 
tion, 1-21, 762.—Village co-operative 
industries, 102.—Post-war recon- 
struction, 218, 754.—Technical train- 
ing, 234, 777.—Assistance to eva- 


cuees, 252, 667.—Welfare of seamen, 
254, 658.—Food control, 360.— 
Control of employment, 501.— 
‘Wartime labour policy, 625, 756.— 
Development of telecommunications, 
627.—Hours of work and labour 
inspection, 657.—Industrial and eco- 
nomic situation, 753. 


Bengal: Food control, 364. 


Bombay: Food control, 364.—Rein- 
statement in employment, 502. 


Madras: Handloom industry, 102.— 
Food control, 364. 


Mysore: Control of employment, 501. 


United Provinces: Handloom indus- 
try, 102.—Post-war reconstruction, 
218, 755. 


ITALY: Wartime regulation of placing 
646.—Equal pay for women work- 
ers, 779.—Social insurance move- 
ment, 790.—National Institute for 
War Disabled, 791. 


IRELAND: Health insurance, 252.— 
Employment and unemployment, 
381.—Amendment of Unemployment 
Insurance Acts, 776. 


JAPAN: Control of production, 760. 


MEXICO: Proposed tripartite textile 
council, 68—lHome work and 
small-scale undertakings, 245.— 
Social Insurance Act, 246.—Co- 
ordination of economic planning, 
358.—Industrial hygiene congress, 
789.—Third Congress of Workers’ 
Confederation, 793. 


MOROCCO: Employment of aliens, 
775.—Workmen’s compensation for 
war injuries, 791. 


NETHERLANDS: Colonial policy, 
146, 153, 163-166.—Welfare mea- 
sures for seamen, 781. 


NEW ZEALAND: Mobilisation of 
labour, 76, 382, 639.—Stabilisation 
of wages, rents and prices, 364.— 
Social security amendments, 390.— 
Fair Rents Act, 395.—Rehabilita- 
tion and resettlement of returned 
soldiers, 641. 


NORWAY: Welfare measures for 
seamen, 782. 
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PARAGUAY: Introduction of social 
insurance, 785. 


PERU: Government-employer-worker 
collaboration, 367. 


POLAND: Reconstruction planning, 
356. 


PORTUGAL: Family allowances, 393. 
—Colonial policy, 490. 


SPAIN: Holidays with pay, 386.— 
Social insurance movement, 660. 


SWEDEN: Social policy in wartime, 
297-311.—Post-war planning, 483.— 
Sliding-scale wage agreement, 632. 


SWITZERLAND: Co-operative Union 
and agricultural production, 104.— 
Employment market, 1941-42, 506, 
691 (erratum).—Adjustment of wages 
to cost of living, 651. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA: Colo- 
nial policy, 147.—Reconstruction 
planning, 221, 750.—Trade union 
movement, 255, 750.—Employment 
Service, 643.—Unemployment in- 
surance, 644.—Social security en- 
quiry, 667.—Settlement of labour 
disputes, 768. 


UNITED STATES: Joint production 
committees in war plants, 22-45,— 
Labour standards in international 
agreements, 63.—Agreement with 
Canada on post-war programmes, 
64.—Reconstruction policy, 65, 213, 
357, 450-465, 485, 617, 749.—Pro- 
tection of children, 68.—Employer- 
worker participation in war effort, 
69.—Immigration and emigration, 
85.—Department of Labor, 86.— 


Wage stabilisation, 86, 383, 512, 648, 
760.—Proposed social insurance ex- 
tension, 97, 782.—Trade union move- 
ment, 105, 107, 357, 399, 534, 670.— 
Fifth Convention of C.I.0., 107.— 
Colonial questions, 148.—Anglo- 
American Caribbean Commission, 
161.—Twentieth Convention of Ca- 
tholic Rural Life Conference, 223.— 
Hours of work, 243, 367, 498.— 
Man-power policy, 229, 496, 771.— 
Welfare of Indian seamen, 254, 658. 
—NMission of labour experts to Boli- 
via, 359.—Labour legislation in war- 
time, 366.—National War Labor 
Board, 370, 383, 512, 648.—Seventh 
Canada-United States tripartite 
meeting, 479.—Consumers’ co-ope- 
ration, 1941, 530.—Anglo-American 
Trade Union Committee, 534.— 
Relations with Latin American trade 
unions, 534, 670.—Work of National 
Labour Relations Board, 1941-42, 
634.—Immigration of Bahaman and 
Jamaican workers, 647.—Men’s and 
women’s wages, 693-720.—Women’s 
conference on I.L.0., 746.—Mea- 
sures against inflation, 760.—Wel- 
fare of Netherlands seamen, 781.— 
Welfare of Norwegian seamen, 782. 


URUGUAY: Domestic servants’ pen- 
sions, 528.—Rural workers’ insur- 


ance, 666. 


U.S.S.R.: Rehabilitation of disabled 
ex-service men, 238.—Vocational 
training and labour reserves, 499.— 
Soviet workers in Germany, 576-590, 
814 (erratum).—Workers’ nutrition 
and welfare, 668. 


VENEZUELA: Hours of work of rail- 
way employees, 514. 
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EUROPE’S TRADE 


A special study, accompanied by detailed statistical tables, 
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extent these markets were dependent upon her; illustrates the 
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parts of the continent, etc. 
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Cloth $2; 7s. 6d. 
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Publications of the Labour Office of the 
Government of Bombay 





The Labour Gazette 


The Labour Gazette is a journal for the use of all interested in obtaining prompt 


and accurate information on matters specially affecting labour in India and 
abroad. It contains statistical and other information on the cost of living, whole- 
sale and retail prices, wages and hours of labour, industrial disputes, industrial 
welfare, trade unions and labour legislation. 


Annual subscription Rs. 12, single copy Re. 1 (post free). 


SPECIAL REPORTS 


1. *Report on an Enquiry into Working Class Budgets in Bombay, 1921-22 
Ch Pe vccctdgiadipnned ceeds edeeenh het heat ene en hS4ee Price Rs. 3 14 0 

2. Report on an Enquiry into the Wages and Hours of Labour in the Cotton 
Mill Industry, 1921 (Published in 1923). ...........eeeceeeeeeecees Price Rs. 3 0 0 

3. *Report on an Enquiry into Agricultural Wages in the Bombay Presidency, 
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4. *Report on an Enquiry into the Wages and Hours of Labour in the Cotton 
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5. Report on an Enquiry into Middle Class Unemployment in the Bombay 
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6. Report of the Labour Office Enquiry into Deductions from Wages or Pay- 
ments in Respect of Fines, 1925-26 (Published in 1928)............... Price Rs. 1 7 0 

7. *Report on an Enquiry into Middle Class Family Budgets in Bombay City, 
SOO Ce AY BPE do c0s0sins 66 sodnesa nee o06s consnetenes Price Rs. 1 10 

8. *Report on an Enquiry into Family Budgets of Cotton Mill Workers in 
Sholapur City, 1925 (Published in 1928). ..........cccceceeeecsceeee Price Rs. 211 9 

9. *Report on an Enquiry into Working Class Family Budgets in Ahmedabad, 
FOS Cr OE DUE no voc dec ce ck csbeahevuddecccadescetstpines Price Re. 0 40 

10. Report on an Enquiry into Wages and Hours of Labour in the Cotton Mill 
Peete, TOS Ge Oe OE AO so ceccbccccccnseadiosccsconepbect Price Re. 0 80 

11. —— on an Enquiry into Wages and Unemployment in the Bombay 
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(iii) Report on Wages, Hours of Work and Conditions of Employment in 
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The July 1943 volume of 
THE ANNALS 


consists of addresses delivered at the Forty-Seventh Annual Meeting of The 
American Academy, which was devoted to the topic 


THE UNITED NATIONS AND THE FUTURE 


The addresses were grouped under the following headings: 


The United Nations Now: What Are the United Nations? What the United 
Nations are Doing; What Should the United Nations Do Next? 


The United Nations and the Future: Postwar Organization; Economic 
Tasks; The United States as One of the United Nations 


$2.00 ($1.00 to members of the Academy) 


THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 
3457 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A. 








Progressive Thought in Canada 


Canadian and world events, developments in the labour field, political, economic 
and social trends, and the informed and critical comments of Canadian thinkers, 
are mirrored in The CANADIAN FORUM, Canada’s progressive monthly 
magazine, now in its 22nd year of publication. This is the only monthly journal 
in Canada devoted to progressive points of view. 


THE CANADIAN FORUM 


Canada’s Leading Monthly Journal of Comment and Criticism 
28 Wellington St. West, Toronto, Canada 
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Canada’s National Wildlife Magazine 
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Some Wartime Studies 
of the 


International Labour Office 


Studies in War Economics 
Six essays on war finance, wages, housing, food prices, etc. 


‘|. . Its wealth of examples taken from the experience of many countries, 
both in the last and in the present war, renders this book extremely valu- 
able . . . "—Journal of the Royal Statistical Society. 


Montreal, 1942 199 pp. Price: $1; 4s. 


Labour Conditions in War Contracts 


An analysis of the labour clauses and similar regulations apply- 
ing to war work in Canada, the U.S., and Great Britain, and a 
brief discussion of some of the problems involved. 


“As an introduction to the study of labour legislation in wartime, the book 
is admirable . . . "—IJndustrial Canada. 


Montreal, 1942 59 pp. Price: 25 cents; Is. 


Wartime Transference of Labour in Great Britain 


Describes in detail the methods adopted for the transfer of 
labour to war work up to July 1942. 
“. . . will be most helpful to all who appreciate how much the conquest of 


peace-time unemployment must depend on the willingness of workers to move 
on to new and different jobs.” — Manchester Guardian. 


Montreal, 1942 163 pp. Price: paper 
cloth 


Food Control in Great Britain 


An analysis of the problems of production, distribution and 
consumption of food in Great Britain during the present war, and 
an account of the measures taken to solve them. 


- does much to illuminate the road towards a positive nutrition policy 
and a knowledgeable programme for the post-war reconstruction of agriculture.” 
—Manchester Guardian. 


Montreal, 1942 272 pp. Price: paper $1.25; 5s. 
cloth $2; 7s. 6d. 

















